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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOsPZL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HeEaiits.” 
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THE OLD PARSON. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








In antique-fashioned coat and wig, 
Along the road the aged preacher 
Goes slowly/jogging in his gig, 
A home-spun saint in garb and feature. 
He has a smile or kindly speech 
Alike for rich and poor and each 
Wild youth no sermon yet could reach : 
“For all are better than their deeds, 
And Heaven is kinder than our creeds,’’ 
Thinks the old Parson. 


Not now the schoolboys, hat in hand, 

And pinafored and pretty lasses, 
Tn rows upon the roadside stand 

And make their manners when he passes, 
As the good custom used to be 
In days when he was young; but he 
Likes better, simple soul, to see 
The smile that lights each roguish eye 
And rosy face as he rides by, 

The dear old Parson. 


Though many a stop he makes, you'll find 
His welcome presence longest lingers 
In yonder cottage-room behind 
The honeysuckles and syringas, 
Where all the lovely summer lies 
The crippled girl, with yearning eyes 
Turned outward to the flowers and skies. 
Few come to soothe her loneliness, 
And so good cause has she to bless 
The kind old Parson. 


When friends fall out, before the gate 
The gig turns up, he hitches sorrel— 
Love enters in the house of Hate. 
He takes the hands of them that quarrel, 
And says: ‘‘ Forgive ! forgive ! and then, 
If need there be, forgive again, 
Ané still forgive ard love! For men 
Are always better than their deeds.” 
Buch seeds he sows. Heaven bless the seeds 
Sown by the Parson ! 


His mission is to help and bless ; 

And the hard doctrines that he preaches 
In words of joy and gentleness 

‘Are hidden, like the stones in peaches. 
His hearers’ hearts are warmed and stirred ; 
“And yet, he does not preach the Word ! 
His works are vain !’’ as late I heard, 
With finger-shake and sapient air, 
Two pert young ministers declare, 

And blame the Parson. 


One said, ‘‘He likes a hand at whist ”; 
And one, ‘‘He takes a glass at. dinner, 
And loves to counsel and assist 
Better than to convert the sinner.” 
“Grave faults !’’ said both. But this I know: 
The Parson’s life, as parsons go, 
Is such that those who judge him so 
Are hardly worthy to unloose 
The buckles of his dusty shoes— 
__.Arareold Patson ! 


“He likes a joke too well by half”; 
And so he sets some hearts a-quaking, 
As if, because his deacons laugh, 
ye The pillars of the church were shaking ! 
a Reyer yet could learn,” he says, 
Why rooted faith should flourish less 
In broad, sunshiny cheerfulness 
in the shadow of the tomb: 
fear, not faith, that hugs the gloom,” 
Argues the Parson. 


He squares his thought by right good sense, 
And does not dread the light of science. 
Ris finest flowers of eloquence 
are just the common dandelions 
And buttercups of daily speech ; 
And yet they say who hear him preach 


Rone so well as he can teact 
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The hope that lives, the love that burns, 
Till even the careless skeptic turns 
To heed the Parson. 


But, though he be not deeply versed 
In modern oratoric graces, 
The studied pause, the fervent burst, 
The flower-embroidered commonplaces, 
He treads no changeless, narrow rounds 
Of old belief, but far from bounds 
His new Jerusalem he founds ; 
‘‘For newer life brings larger needs 
And truth outgrows our threadbare creeds,” 
Says the wise Parson. 


Love’s labors are his rest, and still 

His friends will look, in pleasant weather, 
To see him jogging by, until 

His gig and he break down together. 
Our friend is growing very old, 
And rich in all the hoarded gold 
Which hearts alone can have and hold: 
‘The riches that men leave behind 
Are not the riches to my mind,” 

Quoth the old Parson. 


Hé still will have the good he gave 
When, all his earthly errands ended, 
He who has stood by many a grave 
Shall be by us in turn attended 
To the last resting-place of clay ; 
Then, as we lay his form away, : 
We'll strew the sod with flowers, and say : 
‘*The man was better than his deeds, 
His heart was larger than our creeds, 
Peace to the Parson!” 


————— 


ALICK’S DOUBTS. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








Tue Deacon was strapping his razor, and, 
becoming entirely absorbed in the operation, 
accompanied it with sundry contortions of 
the mouth, which moved Alick to irreverent 
laughter. The Deacon looked up from his 
work, and Miss Martha, lifting her eyes 
frbm the big Bible on her knees, sent a 
glance of severe reproof at the young man. 

“T couldn’t help it, Father,” said Alick, 
still laughing. “You make such funny 
mouths over your razor. I always wanted 
to laugh when I was a little boy.” 

“Yer welcome to laugh,” said the Deacon, 
heartily. ‘‘’Taint of’en I’ve heerd ye laugh 
latterly.” 

“ Silence is better than ungodly mirth on 
the Sabbath Day,” said Miss Martha, sternly; 
‘*but, if you set your son such an example 
of worldliness as to shave on a Sunday 
morning, it’s no wonder he’s an infidel and 
an unbeliever.” 

“Shoh, now, Marthy, you knowI never 
make a practice on’t; but, bein’ I was up the 
heft of the night with that poor sick critter, 
I don’t reckon the Lord’ll count it- wuss ’n 
pullin’ an ox out 0’ the ditch.” 

Miss Martha made no reply, snd Alick, 
whose face had clouded darkly at her words, 
stepped through the low window and 
strolled listlessly down the garden. 

His father sighed a little, as he looked after 
him. 


‘* *Pears to me, Marthy,” said he, mildly, 


‘**taint hardly judicious in ye to rile the boy 
up so. He has a good deal to try him, 
Alick has; and ’tain’t in Natur fer him to 
take the yoke without some kickin’. Meb- 
be I don’t feel right, but I ain’t noways bur- 
dened abdut him. Alick has bis doubts, 
but he’s not an infidel and an unbeliever.” 
‘*He’s in the wiles of the Adversary of 
Souls,” said Miss Martha, stiffly, “‘and I, for 
one, shall not hold my peace and see him 
dragged downto perdition. What business 
has a young man who has been instructed in 
ths law and the ordinances and taught the 





saving truths of the Gospel ever since he 
was a baby?” 

“ Wall,” said the Deacon, trying his razor 
on his thumb, ‘‘’pears to me that’s the very 
kind of folks to hev doubts. Ye see they 
sort o’ take things for granted, and slip 
along easy, till bym-by somebody asks ’em 
how they know they’re on the right track, 
aud it fetches ’em up all of a heap. 'Tain’t 
as if a man had a good tough wrastle of it 
long at first and made sure of his footin’. 
Oh! I know how it goes with a young man. 
T’'ve had my doubts myself”— 

The Deacon braced himself firmly before 
the glass, which was a trifle too low for 
him, and grasped his venerable nose in his 
thumb and finger, which gave a peculiar 
tone tohis voice, and made Miss Martha 
look up at him, as she said : 

“He’s got the Word of the Lord. He has 
no right to question that.” 

“Yes,” ejaculated the Deacon, between 
the cautious sweeps of his razor, “ he’s got 
the Word of the Lord, and he’s got the Lord 
of the Word, and so hev I; and I can risk 
him to take care of Alick.” 

He faced about and waved his instrument 
of torture at Miss Martha triumphantly ; but 
she only replied: 

‘*It is written ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.’” 

With which parting shot she retired to 
put on her Sunday gear. 

The church-bells rang pleasantly, just far 
enough away to blend the three tones into 
one musical rhythm. Alick brought the 
staid old horses to the door, carefully rubbed 
a fleck of mud from the harness with a 
maple leaf, and stood there patting Jerry’s 
neck, until his father came down the steps, 
in his creaking boots, followed briskly by 
Miss Martha, her hymn-book folded in her 
white handkerchief. She looked disap- 
provingly at Alick, as she said: 

** So you mean to forsake the sanctuary of 
the Lord?” 

‘*No,” said Alick. “I like the sanctuary 
of the Lord very well; but I object to being 
preached at before a congregation of peo- 
ple.” 

The Deacon gave a twitch to his uncom- 
fortable collar. : 

‘*Well, well, Alick, the elder means all 
right; though I hope it ain’t presumptuous 
in me to say he’s a lectle injudicious some- 
times.” 

‘*T’ve no objections to the elder, father; 
only I prefer to keep out of his way.” 

‘* He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise ; but a companion of fools,” began Miss 
Martha, when the Deacon touched up Je:ry 
in a way that brought his sister’s teeth to- 
gether with a sudden snap and literally shut 
her mouth for the time. 

‘‘Don’t forget to look in on Judy,” he 
called out, looking back at Alick, with a 
funny twinkle in bis kind old eyes. ‘‘She 
dotes on her Sunday reading and Cato’s gone 
to preachin’.” 

Alick could only nod his head ; but he sat 
on the grass under the maples until the 
earriage jolted around a turn in the road. 

‘*Aunt Martha’ll be pretty thoroughly 
settled and grounded by the time she zets 
to church, if- father drives in that fashion. 
Blessed old soul, there’s no humbug about 
him.” And Alick’s face grew grave again. 

The busy little ants ran in and out, build- 
ing their shapely walls for a passing foot to 
crush ; bright midges danced up and down 
in the sunshine, alive for a summer day; a 
spider swuvg down her dainty stairway, and 
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a bird swooped from the branches and 
struck i¢ out of existence. The miracles of 
life and growth, the mystery of death were 
ajllaround him. The whole universe was 
full of questions for which there seemed no 
answer. 

Could he believe that anywhere there was 
an infinite intelligence, in whose plan every 
one of those shining atoms had a place! 
Was he, too, in the same grasp, held to his 
ordained place, shut up in proscribed limits, 
compelled to fulfill his part? Was he no 
more than the spider, that his toiling and 
planning should be swept away? Did his 
loving, his longing, his human ambitions 
matter nothing. to this awful omnipotence? 
The very thought was bitterness. What- 
ever ruled, God or fate, Alick felt only the 
power that was too great for him, the 
strength that was more than his; and with 
all the force of his nature he rebelled against 


Meantime the Deacon and Miss Martha 
jounced along over the stony road in 
silence, the Deacon groaning inwardly over 
his dear boy, his blundering old conscience 
burdening him with the blame of every- 
thing that had happened. 

“ I’spose it’s a jedgement on me for the 
sins of my youth. I used to bea dretful 
unbeliever,” thought the old man, who 
couldn’t quite see how the Lord was going 
to forgive him out and out, without taking 
some kind of revenge. It did seem like a 
judgement that Alick, the pride of his eyes, 
should be suddenly stricken down in the 
midst of his university studies and sent 
home an invalid; and, worst of all, so un- 
settled, so bitter, so full of doubts that the 
elder had thought it necessary to point a 
sermon at him, with the best of intentions 
but the very worst results. 

“If his mother could only have been 
spared,” thought the Deacon, and straight- 
way dropped into a fit of abstraction, as he 
reviewed the past and lived over again the 
years when he struck out from the dead 
level of his life ona New England farm 
for one of strange adventure in the wilds of 
Texas. He remembered the home-coming, 
when he brought back to the old homestead 
his fair young wife, and the two faithful 
servants, Judy and Cato, who followed the 
fortunes of their dear mistress to the dreary 
North, and a few years later wept bitter 
tears above her grave. Then Miss Martha's 
reign began, am] the Deacon smiled grim- 
ly, remembering the horror with which she 
saw little Alick kiss and fondle his old 
black nurse. 

He drew out his red silk handkerehief and 
blew his nose vigorously, and at that mo- 
ment became conscious of Miss Martha’s 
voice. 

—— “thought for his part Silas Pettigrew 
was too young for a deacon, and I think so 
too. A man needs to be well settled and 
grounded, and learn to crucify his carnal 
affections before he’s fit for such a respons- 
ible office.” 

“Silas is a good man,” said the Deacon; 
‘a better man than I be. Though, as to 
bein’ puffed up, I’m sure it’s made me feel 
humble to think of bein’ chosen to minister 
before the Lord.” 

The Deacon landed Miss Martha at the 
steps, fastened his horse in the shade, and 
walked up the aisle, as he had done for 
twenty years, just at the last stroke of the 
bell 


When the bells were silent Alick’s musing 
came suddenly to an end, and he rose from 
the grass and sauntered down the green 
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** Lay still. there,” said Judy, sharply. 
“*You’ve no call to be friskin’ about on a 
Sunday.” Then, as Alick came nearer, she 
added, in a different tone: ‘‘ Jes’ wonder ef 
Miss Marthy’s been aggravatin’ that blessed 
boy agin. She’d ought t’ beshut upina miil- 
stun an’ throwed into the sea, like them old 
Jews.” 

But Alick’s face was.so serene that. Judy’s. 
brightened in sympathy. 

“ How is ye this blessed mornin’, hedai 9” 

“All right, Auntie. Nothing ails me but 
laziness.” 

**Don’t tell me,” said Judy. ‘‘ Yer jes’ 
growin’, honey—growin’in yer bones. Ye’ll 
fotch roun’ all right dreckly. I’se gwine to 
bile ye some bitters nex’ week.” 

Aleck smiled faintly, as he said: ‘“‘ So 
you’ve learned to read, have you, Judy?” 

‘* Bless ye, honey, ye know ole Judy can’t 
read no more’n Snap. Pears like it’s a heap 
of comfort dough to jes’ look at the open 
Book an’ ’sider about it. I knows a sight o’ 
things outen the Word, an’ I jes’ sets an’ 
ponders "em roun’ in my soul.” 

“TIL read to you,” said Alick, glad to 
escape from himself; and, opening the Book at 
random, he read chapter after chapter, while 
Judy listened, with occasional ejaculations 
of delight and triumph. 

“Judy,” said Alick, at last, “‘did you 
know some people say the Bible isn’t true?” 

“That so, honey?” And Judy’s face was 
aghast with horror. 

“Yes, some very wise men think so. 
And how do you know they may not be 
right?” And Alick looked up in the poor 
black face with real interest to know what 
this simple soul would do with doubt. 

‘*Dear sakes!” said Judy. “You don’t 
believe that, honey ?” 

** Perhaps,” said Alick. 
any one is to know.” 

“Dear sakes!” And the old woman 
rocked herself to and fro iv utter perplexity, 
her troubled eyes all the time fixed on Alick. 
“What a pity ’twould be if it wa’n’t true, 
now. Such blessed words—‘ Come unto me 
all ye that Jabor,’ and all the rest of it.” 

Then, with a sudden light in her face, she 
raised herself erect. 

‘*Tell ye what, honey,” sbe said, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘ the folks didn’t believe Mary 
when she telled ’em the Lord was risen. . But 
Mary, she knew it was so, cause she’d seen 
Him. I doesn’t know nuffin’ ’bout their 
argefyin’, honey; but I know it’s all true 
what the Bible says about Jesus, cause I’s 
seed the Lord myse’f. He’s peared to pore 
ole Judy; an’ he'll pear to you some day, 
an’ then ye’ll know all ’bout him.” 

“‘T hope he will,” said Alick, honestly, 
with an unutterable longing for something 
tangible to lay hold upon, something real 
enough to leave no place for speculation. 
Leaning back in the low doorway, he pulled 
idly at the long sweet-briar sprays that 
swung about his head, and seemed lost in 
thought, while Judy watched him with a 
troubled face, her lips moving as if in 
prayer. 

‘*What’s that, chile?” she said, suddenly, 
as Alick drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket, on which her quick eye detected 
stains of blood. 

“Ts nothing,” said Alick, impatiently, 
‘‘only [ coughed worse than common last 
night, and I want you to wash this and keep 
it out of Aunt Martha’s way. She's always 
making a row over me and worrying 
father.” 

“Ye pore lamb,” burst out Judy, drop- 
ping on her knees and drawing Alick’s head 
to her bosom. ‘‘’Pears like I couldn’t give 
ye up, no how.” 

“You needn’t,” said Alick “ The doctor 
says I shall beall right. You see I strained 
my chest at the boat-race, but the hurt will 
heal in time. What I care for is being 
stopped in my studies, no one knows how 
long, and disappointed of everything I 
wanted todo. It is hard; but Aunt Martha 


**T don’t see how 
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gencrations. Oh! I know it. 
structed in the Bible, Judy.” 


| laughed in a bitter fashion. 


“Pore lamb,” said Judy, with all a 
mother’s tenderness in her voice, ‘‘let me 
tell ye, ye dun know who yer fightin’. 
Don’t ye mind, honey, when ye was down 
with fever and clean outen yer senses, how 
ye raved and. screeched at marster, and 
begged us to take him away, and him jes’ 
holdin’ yer pore hands to keep ye from hurt- 
ing yerself an’ crying like a baby over ye? 
Well, ye come to bym-by and looked up in 
marster’s face kind o’ s’prised like, and ye 
says ‘Father,’ and dropped off smilin’ to 
sleep. Tell ye, honey, the good Lord’s a 
holdin’ yer hands out o’ love and pity; an’ 
bym-by yerll come to yerself, and see ye 
was fightin’ yer Heavenly Father all the 
time.” Judy wiped her wet face, and rose, 
saying: ‘*’Scuse me, honey, I mus’ set out 
@ bite for my ole man. He’s comin’ yander, 
an’ he'll be clare beat out, trampin’ so far.” 

Alick watched the old man—talJ, gaunt, 
and stooping a little—as he slowly toiled up 
the hill and turned down the green lane. 
Seventy long years of servitude, of patiently 
doing the will of another—that was what life 


thought of it. 

The old. man acknowledged Alick’s pres- 
ence by a respectful greeting and a smile 
that lighted up the weary old face; and then 
sank stiffly into.a chair, with both hands 
clasping his cane. 

‘* Why didn’t you ride, Cato,” said Alick, 
kindly. ‘‘ There was plenty of room in the 
carriage.” 

‘* Well, you see, chile, I’se easy put out in 
my mind,” said Cato, slowly, ‘‘an’ the best 
of company’s ’stractin’ sometimes; so I 
thought, as I don’t often get to hear the 
Word, I'd jes’ walk ‘long with the Marster 
and make shore of a blessin’.” 

Alick stared in real wonder, thinking only 
of his father; but the old man added, fer- 
vently: 

‘* Bless yer heart, chile, the Marster don’t 
*spise to walk with a pore, ign’rant old sin- 
ner, like Cato. I had a deal to tell him 
about, and he was uncommon comfortin’ to 
me—wus so.” 

Alick said no more. Here was a man 
who actually walked and talked with God. 
‘It did not in any way touch his heart to be- 
lieve that Jesus talked with his disciples 
1800 years ago; but it was something to 
look in the face of that blessed old man, 
and hear that Jesus had walked with him 
that summer day across those very hills, 
had listened to his troubles and been ‘‘ un- 
common comforting.” Comforting! Alick 
could well believe it, and he sat with closed 
eyes, hearing the droning of the bees all 
above him, and dimly conscious of some 
half-remembered words—‘‘ as one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
If there were any heart to which he might 
take his troubles as he felt he could to his 
mother’s bosom and pour them all out and 
be comforted. Just at the moment he had 
a glimpse of One waiting, and, then the old 
doubts had it all their own way again. 


‘* What was the sermon about?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

‘“‘*Crees of the Lord,” said Cato, opening 
his eyes with a start. ‘‘ The blessed words is 
all good, but some of ’em’s more nourish- 
in’ ’n others. I was sotook up meditatin’ 
on what the Marster give me, goin’ ’long to 
meetin’, I didn’t mind the tex’ so much, and 
*peared like He put the las’ hymns into 
their minds; jes’ a pupposs for me. Jes’ 
you listen to this here, honey: ‘ And this is 
the confidence that we have in Him, that if 
we ask anything according to his will He 
heareth us. And if we know tbat He hears 
us, whatsoever we ask we know that we 
have the petitions we desired of Him.’ ” 

Cato closed his book with an air of sub- 
lime triumph. 

‘«Thar, chile, that’s what the Marster tole 
me this blessed morning.” 





says it’s good for me, and I ought to be 


“*That does sound strong,” said Alick, 


4. through his fingers. ‘‘ Look at this yer vine. 
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“asks, 
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to the Kingdom. So we’s allus shore in 
prayio’ for them things, an’ all the res’ we 
kin jes’ leave fer the Lord to settle his own 
way. His way’s the bes’, for shore.” 

‘*Tv’s a very hard way, seems to me.” 

‘* Jes’ you look a-here, chile,’’ said Cato, 
his old face kindling, as he drew one of the 
long green branches of the grape-vine 


It’s been a growin’ all summer, pusbin’ out 
shoots an’ gettin’ grand an’ toppin’. ’Pears 
like a pity to cut ’em off; but don’t ye 
see thar’s too much wood, an’ nex’ year 
whar’ll be the fruit? That’s the way the 
good Lord sarves us. We's green an’ 
flourishin’ an’ fall of sap, and we think we’s 
doin’ fust-rate. Then the Lord lops us off 
an’ cuts us down, an’ ’pears if we was clean 
gon’; but that’s the time we b’ar fruit— 
tirty, forty, hundred fold.” 

‘‘Then you don’t believe that the Lord’s 
will requires us to perform impossibilities,” 
said Alick, smiling faintly but going back to 
his real trouble. 

‘Some things is onpossible to men that’s 
mighty possible to the Lord; but don’t ye go 
trobbling yerself bout no hard questions, 
honey. Jes’ you set yer heart to b’lieve the 
Lord loves ye an’ died to save ye, an’ ye’ll 
never keer to ask no questions "bout what 
He’s gwine to do with you. It’s jes’ yer 
Father kerryin’ ye; an’ ef it’s dark part of 
the way, why he can see, an’ He ain’t gwine 
to let ye fall.” 

The great bell summoned Alick to the 
house, and as he went up the lane two 
humble hearts followed him with such 
prayers as go straight to the Father’s ear. 

“ We had a very edifying discourse,” said 
Miss Martha, at the dinner-table. ‘‘ I think 
the decrees of God were never set before me 
in a clearer light.” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,” said the Deacon. 
‘‘Somehow I didn’t seem to follow the 
elder exactly this morning.” 

“ Abram Danforth! You was asleep half 
the time.” And Miss Martha peppered her 
cold beef vigorously. 

‘* Well, well, mebby I did just drop off,” 
admitted the Deacon, humbly. ‘‘ Bein’ I was 
broke off my rest so much latterly, nussin’ 
that sick critter. I kind o’ kep’ the run of 
the discourse long at fust though, and I 
enjoyed the last hymn uncommonly. 

‘* What was it father?” asked Alick. 

“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in his excellent Word.” 
“Tt’sa good old-fashioned hymn ; but you 
should have seen Cato sing it, with the tecrs 
running down his old black face. I tell 
you, Cato’s got something warmer’n decrees 
to rest his faith on. Decrees are proper 
good for them that want strong meat; but I 
do s’pose I shall always hanker a’ter milk.” 

‘* Cato walked home, I believe.” 

“Yes. I was sorry, too, for I wanted to 
see what he’d say about the sermon. Cato’s 

sound, if he is simple, and he goes right at 
the root of things.” 

‘*He’s no better than an old heathen!” 
said Miss Martha, scornfully. ‘‘ And it’s my 
opinion he’s no business in the church. He 
told me once he didn’t believe the Lord ever 
hardened anybody’s heart, because it wasn’t 
at all like the Lord to do it. I quoted him 
a dozen passages of Scripture; but you 
might as well talk to the wind. He even 
went so far as to say that he didn’t under- 
stand much about prophesying and_ inter- 
preting and speaking in tongues; but he 
knew his blessed Lord, and nobody could 
make him believe he was any such kind of a 
person—worse than old Col. Northway, who 
used to set his slaves at work they couldn’t 
do and then whip them for failing. I call 
such talk blasphemy.” 

“T call it common sense,” said Alick, 
hotly. ‘And the blasphemy is in dressing 
up the Lord with a character that would be 


our faith in everything by attempting to 
force your horrible doctrines upon us. I've 
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enoiightifor me, g, andei® you'll sti 
I'll be” a . There’s som hings too 
hard for us; ef hold the Lord never 
meant we should make ourselves wretched 
with trying to reconcile ’em. But the 
Lord’s love is just as clear as sunshine, and 
so long as 1 know he’s my Father [ ain't 
agoin’ to worry about his dealin’s with me, 
It’ll all come right some way. It must come 
right.” 
Alick looked up. His éyes were tired, but 
not defiant; and they filled with tears as he 
met his father’s anxious look. 
“I'm not worth much, father,” he said, 
clasping the rough hand in his smooth 
white ones. 
‘‘Oh! my boy,” faltered the father, break. 
ing into a passion of tears, “I would give 
And His love is 














greater than mine.” 

At that moment old Judy’s words were 
made true. Alick came to himself. The 
phantasies of madness passed away. He 
saw the face of the loving, pitying Lord, and 
went to him raptured and astonished. 





PRESAGE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Ir, some day, I should seek those eyes, 
So gentle now, and find the strange, 
Pale shadow of a coming change 

To chill me with a sad surprise ; 


Shouldst thou recall what thou hast given, 
And turn me slowly cold and dumb, 
And thou thyself again become 

Remote as any star in Heaven; 


Would the sky ever seem again 
Perfectly clear? Would the serene, 
Sweet face of Nature steal between 

This grief and me, to dull its pain ? 


Ah! not for many a weary day 
Would sorrow soften to regret, 
And many a sun would rise and set 

Ere I, with patient heart, could say : 


‘* All undeserved it came. To-day 
God takes it back again, because 
Too beautiful a thing it was 

For such as I to keep for aye.” 


And ever through the after years 
My star, remote in happy skies, 
Would seem more heavenly fair through 
eyes 
Yet tremulous with unfallen tears. 








KEEPING CHRIST'S WORDS. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





THE twenty-third Psalm and the four- 
teenth chapter of St. John are probably the 
oftenest read of any chapters in God’s Word. 
This last tender, pathetic, and profound 
chapter contains a portion of our Lord’s 
address to his disciples in the ‘‘ upper 
chamber” at the paschal supper. That ad- 


doctrine, and it is fragrant with the divine 
spirit of the Founder of Christianity. When 
we read these words which Jesus uttered 
on that memorable night we discover what 
Jesus expects from all his followers and 
what he promises to be to them and to do 
for them. It is not surprising that to every 
true believer this sweet chapter is inexpress 
ibly dear. It would be a Bible in itself. 

In this touching and profound conversa 
tion with his disciples Jesus gives the 
definition of what it is to be a Christian 
and he presents the touchstone of Christian 
character. “If a man loves me,” he say8, 
‘he will keep my words.” A little further 
back he-had said: ‘‘If ye love me keep my 
commandments.” And he still emphasizes 
this touchstone of sincerity by adding: 
“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 

All will agree that the person who believes 
in and loves the Lord Jesus Christ is 
Christian. This is the simplest and clearest 
definition possible. A Mussulman is @ m0 
who believes in Mohammed and obeys his 
teachings. A Christian is a man who trusts 
in Jesus Christ for salvation and loves him 
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amply. It is love for an infinitely loveable 
Person. 1b is not attachment to the doctrine 
of the atonement merely. It is the soul’s 

ing trust to him who made the stone 
ment. {Lay down my life for my sheep, 
aid Jesus. The sheep for whom Jesus laid 
down his life and whom Jesus sought and 
found loves the Shepherd. A personal love 
for 8 personal Saviour underlies all genuine 
Christian piety. Paul preached not so much 
g system of faith as a divine Persun,on whom 
the system rested. Christ was the corner. 
stone. To trust Christ and to love Christ 
was to be saved. Neither is there salvation 
in avy other. 

There is vo other being who ever trod this 
Janet about whom we know so much as 
about Jesus Christ. None has been so per: 
fectly portrayed to us and preserved to us. 
We know the whole marvelous story from 
the hour when his exrthly mother gave him 
her first kiss to the moment of bis sublime 
ascension to glory. His words, too, we 

in ample measure. Four divinely- 
directed penmen have written them down, 
and they have been muitiplied into millions 
upon millions of editions through the ages. 
These words of Jesus constitute the creed of 
Christianity. What he said in person and 
what be spoke through his inspired apostles 
constitute the law of the Christian life. To 
know the words of our divine Lord and 
Saviour is to possess the most vitally im- 
portant knowledge. To keep these words 
of Christ is the most vital of all duties. 
Nay, more. The keeping of these words is 
the real test of sincere love tohim. This is 
the touchstone. Do I endeavor every day 
1o keep the commandment of Christ Jesus ? 
Then I give the best possible proof—the 
yery proof that he himself asks for—that I 
dohonestly love him. Then am I a true 
Christian, even though I be an imperfect one. 
“He that keepeth my words loveth me.” 

If'we look carefully into this short but 
all-comprehending sentence, we find that it 
epitomizes both faith and works, both the 
inward heart and the outward conduct. 
Love is an emotion of the heart. It is an 
inward affection and a principle. To love 
Jesus requires a change of heart. No un- 
converted person in his native state of de- 
pravity loves Jesus Christ. The beginning 
ofa trust and love for Jesus is the first mark 
of conversion. And the prvof of such a heart 
love is to be found in the endeavor to keep 
Christ's commandments. In other words, 
the obedience to what Jesus says to us is the 
grandest and strongest evidence of the new 
birth, If we sincerely love our Redeemer, 
we will cherish his words and live and act 
in constant submission to his will. Not one 
of his injunctions must we trifie with. Our 
Memory must be the sacred storehouse of 
his holy words; our will must choose those 
words as the rule of our hourly conduct. 
What a glorious conception this gives of the 
Christian and the Christian life. To have 
the very words of the Son of God carved, 
asit were, upon our conscience, and then to 
carve out the daily life in conformity and 
and likeness to these heavenly injunctions, 
this'is the very beau zdeal of true religion. 
He who attains the nearest unto that has 
teached the ‘* hicher life.” 

We must not limit these ‘‘ words” of 
Christ to the positive commands which he 
issued—such as ‘‘ Repent ye,” ‘‘ Come unto 
ne,” “Take up my cross,” “Go preach my 
Gospel,” and similar short directions. We 
thould uke in the whole scope of bis won- 
derful and beantifal teachings of humility, 
truthfulness, self-denial, honesty, sympathy 
With the poor and the sufferiny, and sub- 
hission to the will of God. When Jesus 
bound the napkin about his hands and 
stooped down and washed the soiled feet of 
$dozen fishermen and publicans, he taught 
% how a man can become greatest by be- 
coming“ the servant of all.” His treatment - 
of the penitent woman teaches us how to 
pity the fallen and to restore such in the 
tpirit of meekness. His command “ always 
‘0 pray and never faint” is the sufficient 
‘ewer to those cavilers who impudently 

to us “prayer-gauges” of their own 
luubioning, His golden rule to do unto 








others just as we would that others should 

do unto us is the charter law of all social 

fustice, and all business integrity, and all 
, ly benevolence. 

‘nO man dare to deny that Jesus Christ 

fl of his followers the strictest and 

morality. On the heart side Chris- 
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tianity is love to a divine Person; on the 
life side it is obedience to a perfect cole of 
right doing. And the underlying principle 
on which it founds all right action, all noble 
deeds, «ll truthful utterances, all heroic self- 
sacrifices, and all acts of worship, and every 
possible virtue and grace of conduct is the 
divinely-implanted princip!e of love to the 
Son of God. Never does be command us to 
do right from ‘‘ policy.” Never does he hold 
out Heaven as a bribe. Never does he make 
Hell to. be the supreme motive for renounc- 
ing sin. He invites every man to flee from 
the wrath to come and to follow him. The 
touchstone is * Follow me.” “If a man 
love me, he will keep my words.’ The high- 
est conception I can have of Heaven is to 
“follow tue Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
a _— 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


NINE years have passed since first on that fair 
shore 


The wanderers knelt—but wanderers they no 
more. 


With hopeful hearts they bore the promise-pain 
Of early labor, and now bending grain 

And herds and homesteads and a teeming soil 
A thousandfold repaid their patient toil. 


Nine times the sun’s high heat had glared above, 
As if his might set naught on human love, 


But yearned to scorn and scorch the things that 
grew 


On man’s poor home, till all the forest’s hue 

Of blessed green was burned to dusty brown, 

And still the ruthless rays rained fiercely down, 

Till insects, reptiles shriveled as they lay, 

And piteous cracks, like lips, in parching clay 

Sent silent pleadings skyward, as if she, 

The fruitful, generous mother, plaintively 

Did wail for water. Lo! her cry is heard, 

And swift, obedient to the Ruler’s word, 

From southern iceland sweeps the cool sea- 
breeze, 

To fan the earth and bless the suffering trees, 


And — dense clouds with bursting weight of 
rain 


To sooth with moisture all the parching pain. 


Oh! Mercy’s sweetest symbol! only they 

Who see the earth agape in burning day, 

Who watch its living things thirst-striken lie, 
And turn from brazen Heaven as they die— 
They, they alone the shadowy cloud can prize 
That veils the sun, as to poor earth-dimmed eyes 
The sorrow comes to veil our joy’s dear face, 
All rich in mercy and in God’s sweet grace ! 


Thrice-welcome clouds from seaward, settling 
down 


O’er thirsting Nature ! Now the trees’ dull brown 

Is washed away, and leaflet buds appear, 

And youngling undergrowth, and far and near 

The bush is whispering in her pent-up glee, 

As myriad roots bestir them to be free 

And drink the soaking moisture; while deep 
Heaven 

Shows clear, as inland are the spent clouds 

riven ; 

And oh! that arch, that sky’s intensate hue, 

That deep, God-painted, unimagined blue, 

Through which the golden sun now smiling sails, 

And sends his love to fructify the vales 


That late he seemed to curse! Earth throbs, 
and Heaven 


With pregnant prescience of life and leaves ; 

The shadows darken ’neath the tall trees’ screen, 

While round their stema the rank and velvet 
green 

Of undergrowth is deeper still ; and there, 

Within the double shade and steaming air, 

The scarlet palm has fixed its noxious root 

And hangs the glorious poison of its fruit ; 

And there, ’mid shaded green and shaded light, 

The steel-blue silent birds take rapid flight 

From earth to tree and tree to earth ; and there 

The crimsoned plumaged parrot cleaves the air 

Like flying fire, and huge brown owls awake 

To watch, far down, the stealing carpet-snake, 

Fresh-skinned and glowing in his changing dyes, 

With evil wisdom in the cruel eyes, 

That glint like gems as o’er his head flits by 

The blue-black armor of the emperor-fly ; 

And all the humid earth displays its powers 

Of prayer, with incense from the hearts of 
flowers 

That load the air with beauty, and with wine 

Of mingled color, as with one design 

Of making here a carpet to be trod, 

In woven splendor, by the feet of God! © 


And high o’erhead is color: round and round 

The royal gums and tuads, closely wound 

Like cables, creep the climbers to the sun, 

And over all the reaching branches run 

And — still send shoots that climb and 
wind, 

Till every arm and leaf and spray is twiued, 

And miles of trees, like brethren joined in love, 

Are drawn and laced; while round them and 
above, 

When all is knit, the creeper rests for days, 

As gathering might, and then one blinding blaze 

Of very glory sends, in wealth and strength, 

Of scarlet flowers o’er the forest’s length! 





A DAY AT DESIERTO. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Let me have Turner’s pencil for a mo- 
ment. How your black and white would 
burn, On this rock, high and lifted up, 
come and sit. You are panting from the 
long pull and the steep pull up the gorge; 
but you forget it all in the landscape, near 
and remote, that lies under. your eye. It is 
torrid and temperate at a glance. Could we 
see round that lofty point, we could add and 
frigid also. For there sit the snow-peaks 
that bring the North Pole to the Equator, 
But, these apart, the scene is one of exquisite 
beauty and grandeur. Twve gorge beneath 
us is lined on both sides with munificent 
pines, firs, and hemlocks; not stinted and 
spindled, as our northern hills are, nor com- 
pelled to witness them making a clipped 
beard and g shaven face of these monarchs 
of the land, but of their original, untrimmed, 
uncut magnificence. In the midst of them 
sits a castle-like ruin, such as the Rhine sel- 
dom affords, England seldomer, and other 
lands never. Its gray walls, thick and high, 
its several domes and turrets, its archways 
and entrances are of the best Rhine quality. 
It is on acleared point that is well above 
the bottom of the valley and yet well below 
our towering observatory. It is a reminis- 
cence of feudal times in looks and situation, 
and one could easily transfer himself alinost 
three hundred years backward, when its 
foundations were laid. 

It is not a castle, though very like a castle; 
but a convent, built in 1606, the year before 
the first permanent English colony was 
planted on this continent, and quite a while 
before the English colony was planted on a 
rocke—the colony that has colonized the 
whole continent down to Mexico and will 
yet culonize that and all south of it. 

This elaborate building was then erected 
in a country that for eighty-five years, nearly 
a century, bad been under European sway, 
culture, and religion. So the Pilgrim Rock 
must abase its head before the rock-built 
walls of El Desierto. I would like to see it 
lowering its crest before anything. 

Beyond this grand forest and its romantic 
ruin lie the plains of Mexico. The sun blazes 
over them, making it allalake of golden mist, 
out of which rises many a bold and brown 
sierra, that at our hight and in this radiance 
looks neither bold nor brown, For forty or 
sixty miles this open landscape stretches. 
A matter of twenty miles is of no conse- 
quence in this country, so clear is the atmos- 
phere. Emerson’s ‘‘Brahma” is here ful- 
filled in one of its lines: 

“ Far and remote to me are near.” 

The basin is of trecless land, salt marsh, 
irrigated meadow, and shallow lake, with 
knobs of hills embossed upon it, Just round 
the corner of that neighboring point of 
pines, to our right, lies the central spot of 
the park—not a rude upheaval of mountains, 
but a fair city, with its towers and domes 
and roofs flashing in the setting sun. We 
saw it often in our ascent hither. A city 
that perhaps best of all on earth fulfills 
Tennyson’s description : 


“Down in the center of a monstrous plain 
The city glitters like a grain of salt.” 


The monstrous plain and the dazzling sun- 
shine envelop this town and make it blaze 
like a diamond. 

This writing, begun at sunset on the 
mountain-top, is being continued before the 
convent walls, not long after sunrise. The 
rest of the party, gentlemen and gentle- 
women, are practicing their pistols on the 
walls. They came near practicing them on 
the people during the night ; for, far away 
as we were in the woods and among a 
robbing population, our little group of three 
men and two women were not a little 
restive, and we lingered around the fire 
on the hearth all night, stretched on mat- 
tresses and shawls, waiting their advent, 
or patroled the walks, keeping an attent 
ear to all approaching steps and sounds. 
A couple of charcoal-burners from the 
mountains grazed our gate, and came nesr 
being grazed by our balls. A whispering 
breeze in the tree-tops seemed to be the low 
orders of the assailing forces. A horse, if 
such there be, wandering loose on these hill- 
sides, sounded like the tramp of steeds rush- 
ing down upon us. The very breathing of 
the dog, who murmered in his sleep, was 
taken as an omen of alarm. So, with fits of 
feeble slumber and interludes of lopg wak- 





ing, with wanderings about the ruins by 
moonlight, stealthily seeking a stealthy foe, 
we managed to get through the night ; and 
the morning finds us oh! so courageous. 
Who’s afraid? Who cares for the beggars 
of Santa Rosa, or Guajamalpa and other 
unpronounceable towns about us? Let them 
come by the legion. Our four revolvers and 
one carbine are equal to them all. 

Yet we had reason to fear, for the master 
of the first village below had warned us of 
the danger, and the administrador of the 
place declared it not improbable that we 
should be visited. These villages harbor 
hordes of robbers, and we were well studied 
by their sidewalk committees as we passed 
through them. The two men who passed 
our gate at ten of the night, and even tried 
it, were more probably a part of a gang 
than charcoal-purners, who, seeing through 
two eyelet-holes one of the party with his 
carbine, gave such a report as dissuaded 
others from returaing with them to receive 
our hospitality. So we did risk something 
in coming hither, and once and again half 
regretted our temerity. But it paid. 

How would [ love to sit on the stone foun- 
tain where much of this is written, and un- 
der the grand cypresses that tower above me 
with less spreading branches than their twin 
hemlock of New England, or on the brick par- 
apet that makes a low wall for the front of the 
cloister, where I now sit. The sound of the 
going in the tops of the pines and hemlocks 
comes solemnly on the ear—the same sad 
wail that they have given forth to the like 
mortal ear since first these forests were 
pierced and these walls arose. How sad are 
the voices of Nature. The moan of the for- 
eat and of the ocean huve often been noticed. 
Was that partof the note of lamentation 
sent forth from Nature when man fell— 
that groaning after restoration which she 
and all that her inhabits still unutterably ut- 
ter? Why should they not be pleasant 
sounds, full of music and mirth too? Why 
should they not laugh for joy? The hills 
skipped for gladness when their Lord came, 
So may the whispering of forests be yet full 
of joyousness. Woen the earth is redeemed 
and man is all holy and all bappy within 
and without, the trees shall clap their hands 
and every flower smile audibly its fragrant 
bliss. 

These woods, I fear, will never see the day ; 
for the Yankee is around, and a forest of 
primeval grandeur affects him precisely as 
a company of first-class negroes used 
to affect ‘‘a good old Southern gentleman, all 
of the olden time.” Mr. John M. Mason, 
Buchanan’s minister to France, met the 
Haytien minister at an imperial levee. As 
he carelessly contemplated his ebon equal 
in all the pomp and circumstance of ambas- 
sadorial dignity, he was asked what he 
thought of his sable associate. ‘‘I think 
he would be worth eighteen hundred dol- 
lars in Richmond,” was his prompt reply. 
So the American of to-day says, when he 
sees these magnificent trees: ‘‘ I think they 
would cut into so many thousand feet und 
be worth so many petty dollars.” Let us 
enjoy them while we may, for they are soon 
to vanish. Has not Gen. Palmer and his 
troupe of engineers been up this very pass 
exploring for a route from Mexico to 
Toluca, and so to the Pacific? The rail- 
road is coming, and these trees must pre- 
pare to go. Only one thing can sare them 
—a camp-meeting. Maximilian tried to 
buy them, and could not, though he offered 
eighty thousand dollars for the place. The 
Methodists may get a few hundred of the 
acres by the grace of Gen. Rosecrans—in- 
cluding, I trust, the old convent—and so 
preserve a bit of this grand picture for 
future generations. They are about the 
only conservators of our forests. Their 
presence is timely here. With the railroad 
that comes to level these original woods the 
church comes to save a portion thereof 
from devastation. 

It is well located too for such a service. 
Less than twenty miles from the capital, 
easily accessible by the multitudes, we may 
yet hear the voice of prayer and praise as- 
cending in its newer and better forms from 
these most venerable cloisters and forests. 

Let me tell you a little more fully our 
visit to each of these choicenesses. Taking 
to horse, we cantered metrily through the 
silent streets of the city at six o’clock of the 
morning of Tuesday, the eleventh of Feb- 
ruary. No shawl or overcoat burdened our 
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shoulders or stifled the breathing. A sum- 
mer morning, soft as July, it was, Just as 
we had passed through the Alameda, or 
city park—the size of Boston Common and 
thicker set with trees+and had entered the 
Passeo, or fashionable drive, the sun met us 
and smiled responsive to our smile. The 
road tan along the arches of the acqueduct, 
looking very Roman and hiding under them 
robbers, who not unfrequently here waylay 
coach and horseman, which is very Roman 
also. 

A half hour, and we pace along the base 
of Chapultepec, standing high above the 
aboriginal pines and cypresses that skirt its 
base and climb its steep sides. Fuenbeyah 
is next passed, a pretty suburb, with superb 
parks and grounds of Mexican millionaires. 
Here, a few Saturday nights ago, one of 
these chiefs, Sefior Escaudron, gave a féte 
champetre to nine hundred persons, at an ex- 
pense of many thousands of dollars. Danc- 
ing and drinking were the chief amusements 
of the Subbath-breaking hour and its pre- 
liminary preparation, gambling and gorging 
were the interludes. These grand pavilions 
and gardens are so infested with robbers 
that none of these gentry dare spend a night 
here except they are swongiy guarded. So 
safe is this country in a large village not 
four miles from the palace of the President! 

Now comes a long puil of s dozen miles 
up a broad and dusty read, amid mules and 
men equally bheavy-laden and equally sad- 
faced—mules often diminishing into don- 
keys, and men into boys. The buman 
beasts of burden carry on their backs huge 
crates filled with earthenware and other 
zommodities, weighing, one would guess, 
several hundred pounds. These are held to 
their backs by a broad strap going over the 
forehead, and the hair is left thick and made 
to grow thicker over the eyes, in order to 
make a matting for this strap. I have seen 
stones and bricks so carried.that weighed, 
I was told, four hundred pounds. Their 
heads bow to the burden, and they trot along 
as fast as a horse can walk under their huge 
loads. The road ascends the spurs of the 
Tolusca range; through Santa Fé, a string 
of adobe huts; through Contadera, where a 
body of troops are stationed that eye us sol- 
dierly—that is, quietly and searchingly; and 
at last leaves us at the Venta of Guajimalpa, 
a wayside station for changing mules on the 
stage to Toluca. 

Here we turo off the dusty highway and 
climb a smooth, open, steep hill. The water 
rattles gayly down a brisk stream, which 
a mile or two baek we had turned aside 
Into a pasture path to enjoy. The smooth 
upland soon becomes rougher and more 
wooded, and after a mile or more we enter 
a cleft in a smooth-faced wall, of a venerable 
look, and are in the grounds of the Convent 
of El Desierto. The woods grow thicker in 
numbers and in size. No needy knife-cut- 
ter has been allowed to ply his trade in this 
sacred enclosure. For two hundred and 
sixty-nine years they have been let alone. 
Only the path, of a single horseback width, 
has been cut through them. This path 
winds along the sides of lofty hills and deep 
ravines, densely shaded, now climbing, now 
declining, fora mile andahalf. Then, wind- 
ing up a steep acclivity, it emerges onto the 
open space on which the convent stands. 

The clearing is narrow, woods hugging 
the buildings closely on either side, removed 
nota hundred feet in the rear, but opening 
on the front the breadth of a single pasture 
lot, a slope of five or ten acres. Was ever 
solitude more solitary? In this bright, 
warm morning not a creature is stirring 
except the visitors and visited. Nota bird 
or insect or man or beast. In fact, I only 
saw One insect in all the woods and walks, 
and that was a wasp, that had fallen on 
the ground and fluttered and fainted from 
sheer loneliness. The birds were alike ab- 
sent. A black hawk sailing over the black 
wasp was the only representative of that 
tribe, except the cock and hens of the 
courtyard. How near akin seem our very 
dogs and horses in the dense loneliness. 
One easily detects in these favorites of man 
8 yetcloser affinity, and wonders why, when 
horses are admitted to the revelator’s 
Heaven, dogs are excluded. They must be 
the ugly dogs of Eastern countries, and not 
their developed associates of Christian 
mev. No animal seems to have acquired so 
much from the Gospel as the dog. Every 
other creature seems unchanged in natwe 
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in every estate of man. The ancient horse 
was as proud and petted a beast as the 
modern. The cat, as my Spanish phrase- 
book teaches, is false to-day, and has never 
improved in heart or head; but this compan- 
ion of man in his degradation, which always 
Clings to him how low soever he plunges, 
seems also to arise with him, and in its 
sagacity, fidelity, and courage almost gives 
warrant of its possible immortality. Since 
Mr. Emerson allows that only about one 
man is born in five hundred years who is 
worthy of immortality, perhaps that rare 
example of the possibilities of our race 
may find as his chosen companion the alike 
fortunate representative of the canine race, 
and that, 
“ Admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.” 


Here let the dog, horses, and their compan- 
ions rest, if not there. 





TEARS. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS, 








Wit rainy, little flower ? 
Do glad of rain. 
Foo ynuch sun would wither thee = 
*T'will shine again. 
‘Lhe clouds are very black, ’tis true ; 
But just behind them smiles the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers jn rain. 
God watches, und thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
Re 


VISWS OF THE PRESS. 


SY CSARLES F. WINGATE. 





TRE paramount position of the press as a 
power in the community is proven not so 
much by reiteration of the fact as by the 
general attention paid to everything which 
relates to its status and development. Con- 
temporary literature is full of references to 
the growing influence of newspapers, while 
a small library might be made of works 
bearing directly or indirectly upon journal- 
ism. In order to show the tenor of opinion 
respecting the press, I have grouped together 
a number of comments, both laudatory and 
critical, from various sources, giving the 
preference to the statements of the views of 
those who are not professional journalists. 
The diversity of the opinions expressed 
is not more notable than the contrast be- 
tween the authorities quoted. I have 
followed no special order of arrange- 
ment, but give the various opinions indis- 
criminately. From so varied and abundant 
a collection of views a fair conception of 
the status of the press may be obtained; and, 
whencombined with the opinions of pro- 
fessional journalists, it may afford material 
for that philosopby of journalism which is 
among the things hoped for by some enthu- 
siastic persons, though others deny the pos- 
sibility of such a thing ever being elaborated. 

Taking the views of the admirers of the 
press first, I will begin with quoting from 
“Sartor Resartus” the forcible estimate 
which Carlyle gave in that famous work 
of the modern journalist: 

‘*The journalists are now the true kings 
and clerry; henceforth historians, unless 
they are fools, must write not of Bourbon 
dynasties and Tudors and Hapsburgs, but of 
stamped broad-sheet dynasties and quite 
new successive names according as this or 
the other able. editor or combination of the 
world’s editors gains the world’s ear.” 

According to Buckle, newspapers “ by en- 
couraging political discussion, increase the 
amount ofintellect brought to bear upon the 
political business of the country. They also 
increase the total strength of the na- 
tion, by causing large masses of men 
to exercise faculties which would other- 
wise lie dormant, but which by these 
means are quickened into activity and be- 
come available for other purposes of social 
interest.” Mr. Lecky, in his “History of 
European Morals,” also remarks upon the 
wide influence of the periodical press in 
forming opinion upon ethical and pbilo- 
sophical questions. ‘From their immense 
circulation, their incontestable ability, and 
the power they possess of continually reit- 
erating their distinctive doctrines ; from the 
impatience, too, of long and elaborate writ- 
ings which newspapers generate in the 
public, it has come to pass that these period- 
icals exercise probably a greater influence 
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than any other productions of the day in 
forming the ways of thinking of ordinary 
educated Englishmen.” 

Jobn Stuart Mill said, as early as 1837: 
“It is now beginning to be felt that journal- 
ism is to modern Europe what political ora- 
tory was to Athens and Rome, and that to 
become what it ought it should be wielded 
by the same sort of men.” This remark 
was made in a notice of Armand Carrell, 
the French journalist, who Mr. Mill said by 
being an editor made himself the greatest 
politica] leader of his time. 

Hallam, a no less able authority, says: 
‘For almost all that keeps up in us perma- 
nently and effectually the spirit of regard to 
liberty and the public good we must look 
to the unshackled and independent energies 
of the press”; while Junius called the liber- 
ty of the press “the palladium of all the 
civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englishman.” 

Lowell thus describes some of the effects 
produced in America by the press: ‘‘ The 
newspaper and the telegraph gather the 
whole nation into a vast town meeting, 
where every one hears the affairs of the coun- 
try discussed and where the better judg- 
ment is sure to make itself valid at last. No 
memorable thing is said or done, no inven- 
tion or discovery is made that some mention 
of it does not sooner or later reach the ears 
of a majority of Americans. It is this con- 
stant mental and moral stimulus which 
gives them the alertness and vivacity, the 
wide-awakeness of temperament character- 
istic of dwellers in great cities, and which 
has been remarked on by English tourists as 
if it were a kind of physiological transforma- 
tion.” 

A writer in the North American Review 
thus well defines the higher functions of 
journalism: ‘‘ To watch the ebb and flow of 
party strife, without being stirred by its pas- 
sions; to find in philosophy the moral of 
each year’sstory, and in each year’s story the 
verification of philosophy ; to keep the great 
lessons of history and the great principles of 
law and morality constantly before the eyes 
of the public; to guard legislation against 
the idols of the tribe, of the forum, and of 
the theater—to do all these things, and to 
do them well, would furnish occupation 
which the purest ambition and highest cul- 
ture might well crave; and, if the press is 
ever to occupy in democratic countries the 
place which it claims for itself, and which 
its admirers assign to it, this or something 
like this is the work it must do.” 

‘* Newspapers,” said De Tocqueville, ‘‘ be- 
come more necessary in proportion as men 
become more equal individuals and more 
to be feared. To suppose that they only 
serve to protect freedom would be to dimin- 
ish their importance. They maintain civili- 
zation.” 

In respect to the relations of the press 
with politics the succeeding quotations are 
interesting : 

‘*Go home and get into some newspaper,” 
said a distinguished American diplomatist 
to his secretary. ‘‘St. Louis, or Chicago, or 
Indianapelis, or Oshkosh will do; but get 
into a newspaper. You are fitted for politics 
and ought to rise. A newspaper office is 
the best place to start from.” 

I might add quotations from Hume, Lord 
Brougbam, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Hal- 
lam, Canning, Erskine, Sir Francis Burdett, 
and Bulwer Lytton; but they are mostly 
merely rhetorical expressions of the neces- 
sity of allowing perfect freedom of discus- 
sion to the press, and are none of them so 
happily put as the following from Franklin: 
“ Often a free press might have drawn out 
harmless the lightning from the thunder- 
clouds of revolution.” 

Jefferson said fifty things about the value 
of the press, and several lamenting its 
abuses. He says in one place: “I would 
rather live in a country with newspapers 
and without a government than in a coun- 
try with a government but without news- 
papers.” In another place he has an acute 
observation to the effect that the licentious- 
ness of the press operates about the same as 
its restraint. If the latter keeps the editor 
from printing, the former keeps the public 
from believing. 

Twenty years ago Beranger sang to the 
effect that, “let people talk as they may, 
with our children the great men will be 
journalists and the favored amusement will 
be the opera.” 
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Emerson, in speaking of newspapers, 
plays his usual sagacity and insight: “No 
body who has been without these Private 
tutors can know their educating Powers fop 
good or evil. Have you ever thonght of the 

innumerable topics of discussion which th 
suggest at the breakfast-table: the import. 
ant public measures with which, thus early, 
our children become acquainted ; great phi- 
lantbropic questions of the day, to which 
unconsciously their attention is awakened; 
and the general spirit of intelligence whieh 
is evoked by these quiet visits?” 

According to the Edinburgh Review, “ Pop. 
son used to say that more of the everyday 
life of the Athenians would be learned from 
a single newspaper such as ours than from 
all the comedies of Aristophanes,” 

Walter Savage Landor said: “I wish] 
could collect from their earliest date a serie 
of newspapers. It would be better to po, 
sess than the lost books of Livy.” 

Cobden’s famous remark will be remem. 
bered: ‘‘Give me rather one daily img 
than all Thucydides.” 

Mr. Gladstone puts it thus: “ The news. 
paper press is interwoven with the whol 
tissue of modern life. It has been an organ 
of good immensely preponderating over the 
mischief.” 

Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘‘ There isg 
pulpit that now has no limit. It is the 
press. There is, literally, the voice of one 
that cries in the wilderness; for all actogg 
the populous land, out into the territories, 
and to the very Pacific Ocean the daily 
papers speak, and there is not in modem 
civilization a place of power that can com- 
pare with this.” 

John Weiss says he never saw a newspa 
per that did not contain something worth 
cutting out and preserving. Journalism hag 
legitimately filched from the pulpit much of 
its power and opportunity. 

Of the high calling of journalism Mr 
Stowe writes thus: ‘‘It ought to be entered 
into as solemnly as avy pulpit, for it is using 
a great power.” 

And now, having given the opinions of 
those who are favorable to the press, let ns 
hear the other side. Mr. Jobn William 
Draper, author of “ The Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe,” in a recent address, 
said: “The newspaper editorials have 
taught usto expect the pith of a matter con 
densed into a few sentences; it has mini» 
tered in no small degree to that superficial. 
ity which is the bane of our times.” 

David A. Wasson has expressed almost 
the same opinion. 

Wendell Phillips always speaks his mind 
freely about the press: ‘‘ It is a momentous, 
yes, a fearful truth that the millions have no 
literature, no schools, and almost no pulpit, 
but the press. Every orop of our 
blood is colored by it. Let me make the 
newspapers, and I care not who makes the 
religion or the laws.” 

Every one has heard of ‘‘ The Coward's 
Castle,’ and also of Gen. Butler’s modest 
speech: ‘‘If there is one thing I hold my- 
self superior to, it is the newspapers.” 

The first Napoleon said: *‘ A journalist! 
‘Chat means a grumbler, censurer, a giver of 
advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of na- 
tions. Four hostile newspapers are more to 
be dreaded than a hundred thousand bayo 
nets.” 

Dr. Bartol calls the newspaper the Amer- 
ican Bible. He thinks the press is a benefac- 
tor, but may be and often is a despot worse 
than any king. Its personalities are an in- 
vasion of private rights; it never hand 
somely retracts or sets right an error once 
printed, andit is as corrupt as was tbe Ro- 
man Church 300 years ago. Its conductors 
hold themselves forth as representing the 
public, and will not accept the accountabil 
ity that properly belongs to each one of 
them individually. So, whenever a bewe 
paper grows strong it grows bad. 

Thoreau condemned periodicals. ‘ Read 
not the Times. Read the Eternities,” said 
he. But, as F. B. Sanborn observed, there 
came atime when Thoreau was so interested 
in John Brown’s movements that he be 
came a diligent reader of the newspapers. 

It is curious to notice the frequent alarm 
that has been raised at the danger to be 
feared from the press. Gifford, in the early 
part of this century, declared that the license 
shown at that period would lead to the 
downfall of British liberty. Lord Mansfield, 
about the same time, predicted “a lite 
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sooner or later these newspapers will most 

ly write the dukes of Northumber- 
Jand out of their titles and possessions and 
the country out of its king.” In 1816 
Southey insisted that the only remedy 
against revolution in England was ‘* to check 
the press and make transportation the pun- 
jghment for sedition and to suspend the 

corpus.” ‘Yet, on the other hand, 
Emerson, in his “ English Traits,” quotes the 
siying of the celebrated Lord Somers, that 
he ‘‘knew of no. good law proposed and 

in his time to which the public papers 
had not directed his attention.” 

Hallam bas considered this subject, and 
pis conclusions are authoritative. He says‘ 
“The jast limit between political and private 
censure has been far better drawn in these 
Jater times, licentious as we may still justly 
deem the press, than in an age when courts 
of justice had not deigned to acknowledge, 
as they do at present, its theoretical liberty. 
No writer, except of the most broken rep- 
utation, would venture at this day on the 
malignant calumnies of Swift.” 





INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





SecRETARY DELANO, in his letter of April 
15th, 1878, to L. L. Crounse, Esq., explaining 
the President’s “peace policy” in dealing 
with the Indians, makes the following state- 
ment in respect to that branch of it which 
refers to the reservation system: 

“The peace policy proposed to place the 
Indians upon reservations as rapidly as pos- 
sible, where they can be provided for in 
such manner as the dictates of humanity and 
Obristian civilization require. Being thus 
placed upon reservations, they will be re- 
moved from such contiguity to our frontier 
settlements as otherwise will lead necessarily 
to frequent outrages, wrongs, and disturb- 
ances of the public peace. On these reserva- 
tions they can be taught as fast as possible 
the arts of agriculture and such pursuits as 
ae incident to civilization, through the aid 
of the Christian organizations of the country 
now engaged in this work, acting in har- 
mony with the Federal Government. Their 
intellectual, moral, and religious culture can 
be prosecuted; and thus it is hoped that 
humanity and kindness may take the place 
of barbarity and cruelty. If a majority of 
the people of the United States prefer exter- 
mination to the course here indicated, and 
desire to see all the horrors and bloodshed 
and loss of life among both whites and In- 
dians incident to the policy of extermination, 
then it is well enough to denounce in vague 
and general if not unmeaning terms the 
Quaker policy.” 

The two elementary ideas which are em- 
braced in this statement are these: First, 
that, for the present, at least, the interests of 
both races will be best served by isolating 
the Indians from direct contact with the 
Whites,and to this end placing them ona 
varitory devoted to their exclusive possess- 
fon and use. Secondly, that the Govern- 
meat, seeking the co-operation of pbilan- 
thropic and Christian organizations, will en- 
deavor to educate the Indians thus isolated 
in the habits and arts of civilized life, in this 
Mapect treating them as the wards of the 
ution. There are grave ditliculties, owing 
partly to the whites and partly to the condi- 

tion of the Indians, to be encountered in the 
Pactical execution of both ideas. The law 
of force must be blended with that of justice 
ind kindness. The rights of the Indians 
must be respected, while they must be stern- 
taught, whenever and wherever neces- 

Sry, that violence and outrage on their 

bart will be promptly met with condign pun- 
ihment. The Government must be pre- 

Pated to punish or defend them according to 

ces, 

Whatever may be the ultimate destiny of 

, after a series of generations, it 

‘eins to us entirely clear that such a policy 
the only one suited to the exigency of the 
as they now exist. Let it be remem- 
that about one hundred and eighty 
Indians now occupy reservations 
ant them by law or treaty, leaving 

— and twenty thousand, not 

mm in Alaska, that are not thus 
or. Besides these, some forty 
fh ? 

®usind Indians more are the occupants of 
ee under executive order, leaving 
ighty thousand who are for the most 
the savage and nomadic state. The 
“ of these reservations of the first 
ing hinety-two, in the aggregate amount- 
ted One hundred and sixty-seven thou- 

tiz bundred and 
and nineteen square miles, 
umber of the second cluss is fifteen, 
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aggregating fifty-nive thousand five hundred 
and forty-four square miles. While the In- 
dian Territory, on which reside the Chero- 
kees, the Choctaws, the Chichasaws, the 
Creeks, the Seminoles, and a number of 
other small tribes—as the Senecas, the 
Shawnees, the Ottawas, the Quapaws, and 
the Wyandottes—is the chief center of the 
reservation system, numbering in all about 
fifty-five thousand Indian occupants, the 
greater proportion of the reservations is 
scattered hither and thither on both sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, in comparatively 
small patches of territory, without system 
and without much foresight as to the wants 
of the future. The aggregate of the terri- 
tory is larger than the Indians can occupy 
with any advantage to themselves, and 
some portions of it lie directly across the 
natural path of white settlements. 

These facts show that the reservation 
system is by no means a new idea; and they 
equally show the necessity of so recasting 
the whole plan as to effect, as far as possible, 
a much greater consolidation of the Indian 
tribes. It would be better for them, as well 
as for the Government, if they could all be 
gathered into one reservation, or at most 
into two, where they should be cared for by 
the Government, and, as tribes and in sev- 
eralty, enjoy the full protection of United 
States law as the rightful occupants of the 
soil against all encroachments on the part of 
the whites. The Indian Territory, with its 
forty millions of square acres, is large 
enough for all the tribes in this country. 
The proper method of securing this consoli- 
dation is not by confiscating existing Indian 
titles, and surely not by violent military ex- 
pulsion or extermination, but by the peace- 
ful process of negotiation and exchange of 
lands. The United States must recognize the 
validity of the titles which it has already 
guaranteed ; and, unless it means to assume 
the character of a public robber, it must rec- 
ognize the titles which have the guaranty of 
occupancy for hundreds of years. Such 
must be its policy, or it must resort to the 
dire and destructive policy of exterminating 
war. TheIndians cannot be driven out of 
their homes by mere force without terrible 
fighting, that would cost the nation hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and thousands 
of lives, to say nothing of the. damning 
infamy that would attach to the process. 
Peaceful negotiation is the only method of 
consolidation to be thought of for a moment. 

That the result, if gained, would be alike 
beneficial to the Indians and the white 
people is too clear a proposition to admit of 
any doubt. While it is the only hope for 
the former, it places them in such relations 
to the latter as to avoid the conflict of 
hostile interests and make the preservation 
of peace comparatively easy. Its success 
would be progressive, and at no distant 
day nearly all the Indian tribes would be 
compelled to accept the measure by the 
stern necessities of their own situation. 
They must do so, or speedily dwindle into 
non-existence under the steady, increasing, 
and irresistible advance of white settle- 
ments. The President, if we understand his 
purpose, while exercising the military power 
of the Government for the repression of 
Indian outrages, means to develop and im- 
prove the reservation policy, and in good 
faith to secure the Indian a permanent home, 
where his rights will be respected, where he 
will not be jostled by the intrusion of white 
men, and from which he will not be driven 
out as an exile upon the face of the earth. 
Such a purpose, while politically wise and 
expedient, commends itself to all the better 
sentiments of our nature. 

The future of the Indians under this 
régime of force, law, justice, tribal and dom- 
iciliary protection, and efforts to promote 
their civilization and make them self-sup- 
porting and self-directing, is a question that 
must take care of itself under the overruling 
providence of God. If they are a dying 
race, and for the want of inherent vitality 
destined, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, to disappear altogether, then so 
be it. If, on the other hand, they are to live 
ag a distinct people and gradually increase 
in numbers, to acquire the arts and habits 
of civilized men, to become citizens of the 
United States, to form an Indian state, and 
thus enter as an integral element into the 
body politic of this great republic, being 
alike subject to and protected hy its laws, 





then no generous and humane nature, es- 





pecially if it has felt the sweet impulses of 
Christianity, will be offended. Such a des- 
tiny, arising from the fostering agency of 
white men, would be a grand compliment to 
our-civilization, showing not only its elas- 
ticity, but also its immense power. Earth 
might well be glad to see the aborigines on 
this soil, who have been so long swept as by 
the besom of destruction, at last represent- 
ed in such a sublime future. 





THE JUBILEE SINGERS IN EN- 
GLAND. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 








I HAVE just come from the meeting of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society, in Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James, The interest felt in the object 
was augmented by the expectation of hear- 
ing the Jubilee Singers; so that long before 
the appointed hour crowds were vainly be- 
sieging the doors to get admission to a house 
already densely packed. It was long before 
I was able to squeeze through the thronging 
multitude, notwithstanding the plea of being 
one of the speakers. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, zealous friend of humanity, was in the 
chair. Each speech was followed by a song 
from our colored friends, who were ranged 
in a side orchestra. The first note they 
struck rang through the room, silenced 
every murmur, and thrilled all hearts. ‘‘Oh! 
how I do love Jesus” was like an eloquent 
sermon, and many a cheek was wet with 
tears. The tones of the voices were so clear 
and piercing, the enunciation of every word 
was so distinct, the tune and timeso perfect, 
the modulation of sound so expressive that, 
if their singing were taken as a fair sample 
of negro powers, none could go from that 
meeting and talk of the essential inferiority 
of colored races. They afterward sang a 
piece about the deliverance of Israel and 
the destruction of Pharaob, which brought 
before our eyes their own sad cap- 
tivity and glorious deliverance. But the 
enthusiasm culminated when they sang of 
John Brown’s soul marching on! The peo- 
ple could not restrain their feelings; but in- 
terrupted the singing with thunders of ap- 
plause and loud hurrahs, with waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs. An encore being 
demanded, with great tact the negro choir 
sang our own “God save the Queen,” the 
whole audience rising. This formed a cap- 
ital illustration with which to begin my 
speech, which followed ; the theme given 
me being the ‘‘ Confederation of England 
and America” in this good cause. It was 
very pleasant to me to refer my never- 
forgotten visit to the States. I spoke of 
preaching to a colored congregation in 
Washington, when an old woman rose up, 
after the sermon, exclaiming: “Oh! my 
dear sisters, when I feel de bressed Jesus in 
my heart I knows I belong to de royal 
family” ; and of a service at Richmond, Va., 
when upward of two thousand dark faces 
were turned toward the pulpit of the ‘‘ Big 
Bethel”—the governor (Pierpoiut) sharing it 
with the preacher, while proclaiming 
liberty to the captive. Mr. Van Meter, 
who followed, told how the minister 
of that very church had been a slave, 
and had seen his own wife, a beautiful 
woman, sold on the auction-block. And, 
when the buyer refused to have the infant 
of eight months old, the child was torn from 
the mother, and all three separated for 
many years; but now reunited. The Rev. 
G. D. Pike admirably rebutted the objection 
that America should educate her own chil- 
dren, white or colored, by detailing facts 
illustzative of the hatred still cherished in 
the South toward the negro race, when at- 
tempting to obtain or impart instruction. 
Those states ought to teach them ; but, as at 
present it was absurd to expect they would, 
the freedmen must be aided from without. 
Altogether the meeting was most interesting 
and successful. Every allusion to the im- 
portance of an ever-increasing fraternity 
between us was enthusiastically greeted. 
England aided America in establishing slav- 
ery; and then, by her example and her pro- 
test, and during the war by the moral sup- 
port of the great masses of the people, in 
abolishing slavery; and England must now 
feel it a duty and privilege to unite with 


America in educating the freedmen thus 
liberated. 


The motto should be ‘“ England and 
America: not against, but for the world. 
England and America; not to defy, but de- 





fend the world; not to plunder, but pro- 
tect. England and America: hand in hand, 
leading the van of the world’s civilization, 
freedom, and salvation.” Great ocean ships 
each day steaming out of the harbors on 
each side, with their full complement of 
passengers; the ocean penny postage con- 
veying by every mail tens of thousands of 
letters from hearts and homes on one side 
to hearts and homes on the other; the 
telegraphic wire flashing messages of com- 
merce and love beneath the waves—these 
may do much to unite the two nations more 
closely ; but much more powerful as a bond 
of union is the Bible we read together and 
the Gospel we preach and the Saviour we 
love, and no exercise of this religion which 
we possess in common is more effectual as a 
bond of union than works of faith and 
labors of love engaged in together, and 
amongst such works none can be so fitting 
as that we should together help the race we 
both in time past did so much to injure. 
So that, hand in hand, approaching to- 
gether the throne of Him who looks with 
impartial love on all his redeemed, of what- 
ever hue, we may together receive the 
commendation: ‘‘I was an hungered; and 
ye gave me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink. I was sick and in prison, and ye 
ministered unto me. For, inasmuch as yo 
did-it to one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye did tt unto me.” 








THE WORK OF REFORMATION. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 








Ir is, perhaps, not surprising that those 
whose attention is specially called to one 
great reformatory movement, and whose 
time and means are chiefly consecrated to 
its success, are disposed to consider it as of 
the first importance, and all others as quite 
subordinate; and certainly this conviction, 
though often a mistaken one, is scarcely to 
be deprecated, seeing that it awakens an 
enthusiasm and prompts to a persistency of 
effort which are greatly needed in every such 
case and which otherwise might lie dormant. 
The field is, indeed, the world; and no 
wrong that remains to be redressed is to be 
considered unimportant, no traffic that tends 
directly to widespread demoralization can 
be too earnestly combated, no exercise of 
prerogatives that finds its justification only 
in long-established custom can be safely 
tolerated, no religious or political ascendency 
that bears heavily against individual freedom 
or the public welfare is to be unchallenged, 
in the matter of popular agitation, until “a 
more convenient season.” In the various 
efforts making for the suppresion of crime, 
the dissemination of knowledge, the exten- 
sion of liberty and equal rights, the advance- 
ment of civilization, the promotion of 
righteousness there is no ground for un- 
friendly rivalry or invidious comparison. 
They are all indispensable, and whoever 
deems it bis duty to make this or that par- 
ticular branch of reform his specialty is not 
to be reproved because he is not équally in- 
terested in every other. Yet it behooves 
him to be careful not to ride a hobby, nor 
to overlook the proportion of things, nor 
to cherish the delusion that what he is aim- 
ing to accomplish will of itself bring the 
millennial day, nor to withhold his sym- 
pathy and incidental aid from other kin- 
dred movements. While it is not possible 
to be equally zealous an‘ laborious in every 
good cause, it is certainly practicable, how- 
ever deeply engaged in our own vocation, 
to recognize how numerous are the methods 
by which the world is to be righted, to re- 
member that, it is only by such diverse 
activities that universal results are secured, 
and that if we are able only to speak an 
occasional word of cheer to those who are 
struggling against wind and tide in some 
other praiseworthy enterprise, that spoken 
word may have a quickening power. There 
is no finality to human progress, each re- 
form being necessarily limited in its scope 
and operation, and needing every otber 
now in the field, or that may hereafter be 
commenced, in antagonism to some newly- 
discovered injustice, in order to hold com- 
munities and nations in equilibrium. Fora 
time, indeed, in a given locality, there may 
be a particular question of such magnitude 
and importance as to override all others; 
yet not totheir injury, for it will be all the 
better for them to have it promptly met and 
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settled. But in ordinary periods no such 
absorption of thought, feeling, sentiment, 
and action is called for, and the choice of 
objects and instrumentalities is a very broad 
one. 

He may justly be put into the category of 
nuisances who is Rlways revolving around a 
given center, or inflicting his repetitious talk 
upon all whom he can retain by the button- 
hole, or magnifying himself and his work to 
the largest dimensions, and at the same 
time is utterly deaf, blind, and dumb in re- 
spect to other questions of far greater im- 
portance. There is pharisaism in reform, as 
well as in religion; narrow, proscriptive, 
boastful, and presumptuous. Deliver us 
from those who are animated by its spirit as 
from a sharp distemper! 

I am not forgetful of the fact that the 
friends and advocates of negro emancipation 
were at first everywhere derided as persons 
of “one idea”; nor need it be denied that 
they gave themselves to their mighty task 
with untiring consecration. If they needed 
any justification, it was amply found in the 
appalling nature of chattel slavery, in the 
subjugation of the whole country to the im- 
perious behests of the slave power, in the 
immense number of victims to be brought 
out of the house of bondage, and in the ex- 
ceeding odiousness in which the anti-slavery 
movement was held, sothat comparatively 
few were found who had the courage 
to give it any countenance. Beyond all 
doubt or cavil, it was the paramount ques- 
tion of the bour, and they acted according- 
ly. But, while they pleaded in season and 
out of season for justice and mercy to the 
enslaved, they neither lost sight of 
nor became indifferent to other re- 
formatory or philanthropic movements; 
but aided them, by their example and testi- 
mony, as best they could under the circum- 
stances. They were the most reliable stock- 
holders in the cause of temperance, banish- 
ing all intoxicating drinks from their dwell- 
ings and adhering to the total abstinence 
pledge with admirable fidelity. In them the 
peace cause found its most radical support- 
ers; so that, intensely as they abhorred the 
slave system, they always discountenanced 
insurrectionary efforts for its overthrow, 
many of them eamestly arraying them 
selves against the war systems of the 
world and occupying extreme non-resistance 
grounds. They were confidently looked to 
for co-operation in every effort for the 
abolition of capital punishment and 
the improvement of prison discipline 
In fact, it becoming manifest to public ob- 
servation that—as individuals, if not as 
an organization—they were more or less in- 
terested in every progressive enterprise, the 
old cry against them of being fanatically 
controlled by ‘‘ one idea” (and that with sole 
reference to the negro) was exchanged for 
the imputation that they abounded in all 
sorts of ideas and notions and were dis- 
turbers of the peace in every direction; and 
occasionally they were gravely rebuked for 
forgetting the slave and told to attend to 
their appropriate work! Do what they 
might, they could not please the conservative 
element of the country. Had they given 
heed to this absurd admonition—contracted 
their benevolent sympathies and allowed 
themselves no enlargement of spirit—abo- 
litionism would have lost very much of its 
vitality and a longer lease been given to the 
existence of slavery. 

Labor on, then, in faith and charity, ye 
who are tryiog to build the old waste places, 
to raise up the foundations of many gener- 
ations, to make straight the path of the 
Lord, over which the ransomed of the earth 
may pass with thanksgiving! Each to bis 
own appropriate work and fitting locality in 
the vast field of humanity ; yet not to the 
disparagement or hindrance of others, using 
different implements and laboring in a differ- 
ent direction. No true reform can be inju- 
rious to any other; and whoso espouses it 
for its own sake, counting not the cost, will 
find his reward in the enlargement of his 
spirit. He will not be content to be a mere 
temperance advocate, a mere peace advocate, 
a@ mere abolitionist, a mere woman’s rights 
partisan ; but, while drawn in one direction 
more powerfully than in another, he will 
find it in his beart to bid them all Gad-speed, 
and, whatever else may justly challenge his 
sympathy and approval, because geeking the 
same laudable end, the enlightenment, ex- 
altation, and freedom of our race, 








“ And what is freedom? Say, is that man free 
Who wears no shackles on his out d frame 
And knows no lord his weary toil to claim, 

Or force obeisance on the bended knee ; 
Who yet is bound with bosom slavery, 
\ And dares not in the face of men to name 
His thoughts and feelings, lest they bring him 
shame? 


Call him not free! ’Tis worse than mockery ! 
Let him the name of freeman only wear 
Who heralds forth the truth with curbless tongue; 
Who stands erect his fellow-men among, 
And scorns the coward’s abject name to bear: 
His fame with that of heroes shall be sung, 
And equal shall their deathless glory share.” 
Oh! for a vast accession of large-hearted, 
clear-sighted, indomitable, all-embracing re- 
formers, to grapple with every form of op- 
pression and to rescue our land from the 
evils that threaten its peace and stability ! 








Science. 


MEMORY AND REMINISCENCE 
IN ANIMALS. 


BY PROFESSOR E. D. COPE. 


Dove ass SPALDING has been making some 
very curious and instructive experiments on 
the instincts of chickens hooded by himself 
from the moment of their birth till they were 
several days old, from which he has clearly 
proven that their instinctive power of calculat- 
ing distance, distinguishing objects which will 
serve them for food, and aiming at and swal- 
lowing them, is absolutely instinctive—4. e., re- 
quires no lessons of experience on this side of 
the eggshell to make it perfect. The experi- 
ments and the inferences he draws from them 
are the subjects of a very striking article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for last month “A 
hungry chick, that has never tasted food, is 
able, on seeing a fly or a spider for the first 
time, to bring into action muscles that were 
never so exercised before, and to perform a 
series of delicately adjusted movements that 
end in the capture of the insect.” Mr. Spald- 
ing says of the chickens that were the subjects 
of his experiments, when first unhooded : 

‘Almost invariably they seemed a little 

stunned by the light, remained motionless for 
several minutes, and continued for some time 
less active than before they were unhooded. 
Their behavior, however, wasin every case con- 
clusive against the theory that the perceptions 
of distance and direction by the eye are the re- 
sult of experience of associations formed in the 
history of each individual life. Often, at the 
end of twominutes, they followed with their 
eyes the movements of crawling insects, turn- 
ing their heads with all the precision of an old 
fowl In from two to fifteen minutes they 
pecked at some speck or insect, showing not 
merely an instinctive perception of distance, 
but an original ability to judge, to measure dis- 
tances with sometbing like infallible accuracy. 
They did not attempt to seize things beyond 
their reach, as babies are said to grasp at the 
moon; and they may be said to have invariably 
hit the object at which they struck. They nev- 
er missed by more than a hair’s-breadth, and 
that too when the specks at which they aimed 
were no bigger and less visible than the small- 
est dotof an ‘i.’ To seize between the points 
of the mandibles at the very instant of striking 
seemed a more difficalt operation. I have seen 
a chicken seize and swallow an insect at the first 
attempt. Most frequently, however, they 
struck five or six times, lifting once or twice 
before succeeding in swallowing their first 
food.” 
“Douglass Spalding justly infers that the 
chicken’s sight perceptions of both direction 
and distance are properly instinctive, and that 
its sound perceptions of direction are also in- 
stinctive. 

But Mr. Spalding’s inference from these facts 
is the very reverse of that of Paley and other 
“ Natural’ theologians of Paley’s school. He 
believes in the “ intimate and invariable depend- 
ence of all kinds of mental facts on nervous 
organization”; further, that nervous organiza- 
tions are inherited, and that so all the mental 
facts which depend on nervous organization are 
susceptible of inheritance. He is disposed evi- 
dently to hold that such instincts as he has 
illustrated arise somewhat in this way: some 
primeval hen or chicken learned slowly and 
painfully to measure distance and to discover 
direction, much as a child learns or would learn 
without a parent; its offspring inherited a 
nervous organization affected by these acquired 
habits, and, therefore, more capable of their 
acquisition ; till at length the acquired facility 
of learning became by slow steps an inherited 
facility to dispense with learning, the nervous 
organization having become at the very time of 
birth as well adapted to direct the chicken’s 
eye and ear to its food as it had been in long 
previous generations after half a life’s indi- 
vidual teaching and experience. It does not 
matter, Mr. Spalding thinks, in ascertaining 
bow a nervous organization got to be what it 
is, whether by the experience of ancestors, and 
the transmission of the modifications caused by 
that experience, or by the experience of the in- 
dividual. The only question is, What is the 
nervous organization? If the same modifica- 
tion is there, the mental phenomena due to that 
modification will be there, whether the explana- 
tion is to be found in the life of the individual 








or in the life of the ancestry, 


A writer in the London Spectator, commenting 
on these views, criticises them as follows: 


‘“We suspect Mr. Spalding, though evidently 
avery acute observer and naturalist, is a very 
hasty and inexperienced hologist, or he 

ould hardly have suiahed to this extreme 
and, we must add, very instructive logical ex- 
position of materialism as the natural inference 
suggested by the facts before him. Did it never 
strike him that, exceedingly imperfect as. our 
power of investigating this class of facts 
through consctousness is, that power is yet 
enough to prove that the nervous modifications 
derived by inheritance from our ancestors tend 
to set up a similar state of mind in relation only 
to the future, but never to identify or even con- 
fuse our past with theirs? The nervous modi- 
fications we inherit undoubtedly affect our 
os and our tastes, and probably our affec- 

ons ; but never, in the smallest degree, even to 
tend to enlarge our memories, so as to give us a 
vicarious command of the experience by which 
our ancestors trained and gained the powers 
they have transmitted to us. Yet, if Mr. Spald- 
ing’s theory had the slightest scientific evidence, 
this would have been in all probability among 
the first fruits of inheritance. Of course, we 
have no means of knowing with regard to Mr. 
Spalding’s turkey which had never before 
seen a hawk—having, indeed, been adopted by 
Mr. Spalding while still in the shell, and which 
yet on its tenth day of life was so alarmed by 
the note of a hawk secreted in a cupboard that 
it fled in the direction opposite the cupboard, 
with every sign of terror—whether the nervous 
modifications which caused its terror caused 
anything like a memory of any of the cruel ex- 
periences of hawks to which its ancestors had 
been subjected. But, so faras we can test instinct- 
ive fears in our own case, we do know that there 
is no trace or sign of the coexistence of such 
casual memories with those fears. Nay, in the 
ease of the most clearly inherited intellectual 
genius (such as linguistic or mathematical or 
musical capacities inherited from our ancestors) 
we do know that there has never been a trace 
of that backward-looking ‘nervous modifica- 
tion’ which we suppose Mr. Spaldinz would 
call ‘memory’ in eonnection with the forward- 
looking ‘nervous modification’ which we call 
capacity or genius. If Mr. Spalding were right, 
it would be a marvelous fact that great powers 
of language transmitted (say) to one whose 
forefathers had spoken Enzlish since there was 
first an English language should not be accom- 
panied with so much as an inborn knowledge 
of the commonest Engli:h word; for the 
‘nervous modifications’ which give linguistic 
power must be in their origin the very source 
as the ‘nervous modifications’ which are pro- 
duced by linguistic attainments; and, if there be 
no intermediate link between the two in the in- 
dividual mind which uses these nervous modifi- 
cations, one sees no reason why the actnal 
acquisitions shou'd not be transmitted just as 
easily as the powers of acquisition. There is 
not, indeed, a psychological trace anywhere to 
be found in the human constitution of Mr. 
Spalding’s materislistic doctrine that not only 
powers, but memories and a more or less im- 
perfect sense of personal identity would be in- 
herited in so far precisely as the nervous con- 
stitution of our parents is inherited. If it were 
80, we might almost expect to have cases of 
sons inheriting not only their parents’ tastes, 
but their individual affections—of their in- 
heriting brotherly or sisterly affections toward 
uncles and aunts they had never seen, and per- 
sonal hatred of martinet oppressors of their 
parents’ childhood with whom they had never 
met. Weshould doubt if Mr. Spalding’s very 
logical expression of the doctrine of Material- 
ism would find favor with a single careful 
perehotoniet who had studied the facts of 

uman consciousness.” 


The prime error of thiscriticconsists in his 
eonfusion of the two essentially distinct proper- 
ties—of memory and reminiscence. Memory is a 
state totally independent of consciousness, ex- 
cept at the period of its origin; and whether 
that event belong to one generation or another 
would appear from the facts to be a matter of 
indifference. Instances of the inheritance of 
peculiar individual habits are abundant; and I 
give one below, recently brought forward by 
Dr. Wm. Huggins, the well-known astronomer. 
Now this fact of inheritance is one of the strong- 
est arguments for the physical and material na- 
ture of mind, and especially of memory; and 
the physical explanation of the latter quality 
is that it consists of molecular changes or rear- 
ragements in that part of the brain which re- 
ceives impressions. The example alluded to is 
as follows: 


“T wish to communicate to you a curious 
case of an inherited mental peculiarity. I pos- 
sess an English mastiff, by name Kelper, a son 
of the celebrated Turk out of Venus. I brought 
the dog when six weeks old from the stable in 
which he was born. ‘The first time I took him 
out he started back in alarm at the first butch- 
er’s shop he had ever seen. [ soon found he 
had a violent antipathy to butchers and butch- 
ers’ shops. When six months old, a servant 
took him with her on an errand. At ashort 
distance before coming to the house she had to 
pass a butcher’s shop. The dog turew himself 
down (being led with astring),and neither coax- 
ing nor threats would make him pass the shop. 
The dog was too heavy to he carried; and, as a 
crowd collected, the servant had to return with 
He dog more thana mile, and then go without 

mm. 
**This occurred about two yearsago. The 
antipatay still continues; but the dog will pass 
nearer to a shop than he formerly would. About 
two months ago,in a little book on dogs, 
published by Dean, I discovered that the 
same strange antipathy is shown by the 
father, Turk. I then wrote to Mr. Nich- 
ols, the former owner of Turk, to ask 
him for any information he migat have on 
the point. He replied: ‘I can say that the 
same antipathy exists in King, the sire of Turk, 
in Turk, in Punch (son of ‘Lurk out of Meg), 
and in Paris (son of Turk out of Juno). Paris 
has the greatest erm peg as he would hardly 
go into a street where a butcher’s shop is and 
would ran away after passing it. When a cart 
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Nature, Feb. No., 1873, pp. 281-2.) 7 
Mr, Darwin comments on this observation ag 
follows : 

“Tt is probable that most inh 

stinctive feelings were originally ‘seedy in 
slow degrees, by habit and the experience of they 
utility. For instance, the fear oft man, which, 
I showed many years ago, is gained very aun 
by birds on oceanic islands, It is, oan 
almost certain that many of the most wonderfr! 
instincts have been acquired independent} of 
habit, through the preservation of useful varia 
tions of pre-existiny instincts. Other instinct 
may have arisen suddeuly in an individual, ana 
then been transmitted to its offspring, inge. 
pendently both of selection and serviceable er. 
perience, though subsequently strengthened 
by habit. The tumbler-pigeon is a case in 
pvint; for no one would have thought Of teach. 
ing a pigeon to turn head over heels in the air 
and until some bird exhibited a tendency iy 
this direction there would have been no selee. 
tion. In the following case we see a specialized 
feeling of antipathy transmitted through three 
generations of dogs, as well as to some collat. 
eral members of the same family, and which 
must have been acquired within a very recent 
period. Unfortunately, it is not known hog 
the feeling first arose in the grandfather of D; 
Huggins’s dog. We may suspect thatit was 
due to some ill treatment; but it may have 
originated without any assignable cause, as 
with certain adimals in the Zoological Gard 
which, as Iam assured by Mr. Bartlett, have 
taken a strong hatred to him and others, with. 
out any provocation. As far as it can be ascer. 
tained, the great-grandfather of Dr. Huggins’s 
dog did not evince the feeling of antipathy de. 
scribed in the preceding letter.” 

We now come to the question of reminiscence 
which is, of course, the bringing of mental 
states into consciousness, but which by man. 
kind generally is not distinguished from men- 
ory. Science has as yet done little towan 
solving this mightiest of mysteries, the orign 
and resuscitation of consciousness. But, pur. 
suing the inductive method, let us look at the 
facts. We well know in our own experienc: 
that events are resuscitated in proportion to 
the intensity with which taey are impressed on 
our consciousness at the moment when they 
occur. Ina case of accident or fright the cause 
of evil will afterward be revived, while the at 
tendant circumstances are forgotten. Thisis 
a univ ersal experience, and may be traced to 
the different degrees of molecular changes pr- 
duced inthe brain by the respective impres- 
sions. Now, the facts of inherited memory are: 
that, upon the appropriate stimulus being pre 
sented (e. g., the cry of a hawk), a part of the 
impression made on previous generations of 
chickens (i.e.,fear) is resuscitated, in consequence 
of inherited molecular peculiarity, while other 
impressions (e. g., the tree on which the hawk 
sat, etc.) are not revived. The phenomenon 
is precisely that which occurs in the life of 
every single animal. The explanation may tt 
pose on the difference in the depth of the im 
pression (i. ¢., molecular change) produced in 
the different cases. The conduct of hawks has 
been uniformly hostile through many ge 
erations, and the constant repetition hi 
caused the fear to become “innate.” On the 
other hand, the situation, locality, etc. of the 
hawk has been infinitely varied and the im- 
pressions produced have been correspondingly 
weak. 

As to the resuscitation of language, the sume 
difference evidently exists (judging again from 
the facts) between the memory of the relations 
and structure of language and the particulat 
words which illustrate its laws. These words 
are but names, and every one knows how mem 
ory of names vanishes, while that of things and 
persons remains. Facility in rapid enunciation 
of one’s own language may be lost by 20 Ye 
long use of a foreign one, as many can testi. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means certain pe 
easy to prove that the child of an Eng 
linguist, allowed to grow up apart from howe 
society, would not spontaneously enun 
English words. 

If impressions are resuscitated or pe 
into consciousness in proportion to the amou! 
of molecular change in the brain, we are | 
the conclusion that all perception and 
tation, and, hence, all cousciousness, are A 
of molecular change. ‘This position we m4 
ultimately compelled to accept. pod 

Some writers have feared that such " mt 
trine was antagonistic to that of the soul i 
mortality, and, hence, fraught with dang? 
the present and future well-being of our 
But let them be comforted by the Tr 
tbat we know nothing of the material a 
istics of the future state, and vist ¢ 
knowledge of the nature of force - i 
about us is in its early infancy. ont pi 
many things not yet dreamed of in 
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- Biblical Research. 


Tue “Journal of the Paris Geographical 
Society” contains an important identification 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau of the royal Canean- 
ite city of Gezer. Gezeris one of the most 
ancient towns in Palestine, and was in exist- 
ence prior to the arrival and settlement of the 

‘ Yeraelites in that country. In the Book of 

Joshua it is classed amongst the royal cities of 
Canaan. Its king, Horam, was defeated by 
Joshua whilst attempting to relieve Lachish, 
which was beseiged by the Israelites. Later, 
after the conquest, Gezer was included in the 
territory of the tribe of Ephraim, and, in fact, 
marked its extreme western limit. The Ephra- 
imites allowed the Canaanites they found there 
toremain. The city was assigned to the Levit- 
ical family of Kohath. It is mentioned several 
times duriug the wars between David and the 
Philistines, on the confines of whose terri- 
tory it was situated. During Solomon’s reign 
one of the Pharaohs, for motives of which we 
are ignorant, made an expedition against Gezer, 
which resulted in the capture and burning of 
the town. So great, however, was the strate- 
gicalimportance of the point that, even in ruins, 
Gezer was of sufficient value to form part of the 
dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter when she became 
Solomon’s wife. Solomon immediately rebuilt 
Gezer and Lower Beth-horon, which was near 
it. In spite of the distinct indications con- 
tained in sacred and profane works, in spite 
even of the positive statement in the ‘“Ono- 
masticon”’ of Eusebius, that Gezer was four 
Roman miles from Emmaus-Nicopolis, a site 
well known at the present day, the town of 
Gezer, though sought for, had not previously 
been found. 

Whilst running through an old Arab chron- 
icle, by a certain Mudjired-din, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau came upon the passage which led to 
this important discovery. The Arab historian 
relates that about the year 900 of the Hegira an 
engagement took place between Jamboulat, 
Emir of Jerusalem, and a party of Bedawi raid- 
ers, between the village of Khulda and that of 
Tell el Gezer. The latter name means literally 
the hill of Gezer and the Arab name is exactly 
the same as the Hebrew one. As the village of 
Khulda is still in existence, and, according to 
the details contained in the account of the Arab 
author, Tell el Gezer was so near it that the 
shouts of the combatants were heard at both 
places, the latter locality was easy to fix. 
No village, however, of this name was 
shown on the best maps of Palestine. At 
the point whicn he had previously fixed 
upon, M. Clermont-Ganneau found the Tell el 
Gezer of Mudijir-ed-din, and the ruins of a 
large and ancient city, occupying an extensive 
plateau on the summit of the Tell. On one 
side were considerable quarries, from which 
stone bad been taken at various periods for the 
buildings in the town, as well as wells and the 
remains of an aqueduct. A little beyond +this 
were a number of tombs bewn out of the rock, 
the necropolis in which repose the people who 
have successively inhabited the old Canaanite 
city. It is scarcely necessary to add that this 
place is exactly four Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, and that it completely 
meets all the topographical re quirements of the 
Bible with regard to Gezer. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau points out the im- 
portance of the discovery with reference to the 
general topography of Palestine. Gezer being 
one of the most definite points on the boundary 
of the territory of Ephraim, the current views 
on the form and extent of that territory, as well 
as of the neighboring territories of Judah and 
Dan, must be very materially modified. This 
result alone is of importance and makes the 
discovery of Gezer an event in biblical re- 
searches. 





....-About as much as possible seems likely 
to be made of the Hamath Inscriptions. They 
consist of a curious semi-hieroglyphic writing, 
found on some stones built up in walls in the 
old city of Hamath, and first copied by J. Au- 
gustus Johnson, U. 8. consul-general at Beirut, 
and afterward published in the American Pal- 
estine Exploration Report. The stones have 
been taken by the Turkish Government for their 
museum in Constantinople, and this has given 
opportunity for excellent casts to be taken. 
They will probably be published before long in 
accurate copies. The interpretation of them is 
entirely conjectural, and only this seems well 
nigh certain, that they are of extreme antiquity 
and very likely older than the origin of: the 
Phenician writing. Their decipherment would 
be of exceeding interest, and might take us back 
to the times when the Canaanitish tribes had 
not yet driven out the aboriginal tribes, such as 
the Rephaim and: amzummim. Two lines of a 
jsomewhat similar iiscription have been found 
at Aleppo, in North Syria, enough to show that 
‘this°alphabet once’ had a considerable exten: 
sion. 


....H, Fox Talbot thinks it a matter of con- 
«piderable jnterest that the word asbut, root 
“@sa) oy asap, has been found in acunelfgym jn- 


= 





scription of Sargon, having the signification 
of ‘‘oracle”” or “ oracolar.”” This root. asap is 
used repeatedly in the Book of Daniel with the 
sense of “wise man,” “magus,” and has been 
regarded by some as a mere adoption of the 
Greek word oo¢éc, and thus another proof of the 
late origin of the Book of Daniel. Itis interesting 
to see this word in an Assyrian inscription of 
the eighth century before Christ. This word, 
however, is bnt one of the least important of 
those which are relied upon as showing the 
late origin of that book, the musical instru- 
ments mentioned being evidently Greek in 
their names. 





Missions. 





Tue history of the Diocese of Moosonee 
is given at length in the Church Missionary Jntel- 
ligencer, from which we gather that twenty-five 
years ago a band of earnest Christian young 
men in the city of Exeter, England, were ac- 
customed to meet on certain evenings in the 
week for scriptural study and mutual help in 
the Christian life. A scholarly clergyman in the 
city, learning of their purposes, volunteered his 
aid and instruction and especially stirred up a 
missionary spirit among them. In the course 
of a few years the company was scattered—two 
entered the service of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel and four were employed 
by the Church Missionary Society. Of these, 
Mr. Horden, then a school-teacher in Devon- 
shire, who had offered his services to the 
Church Missionary Society, was appointed to 
act as catechist at Moose Fort. This station, 
750 miles from Montreal, on the northern shore. 
of Hudson’s Bay, had been a chief factory of the 
Company. A Wesleyan mission, which had 
been sustained there for a short period, had 
been relinquished some years before, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company appealed to the Church 
Missionary Society foraid. In a week’s time 
Mr. Horden was ready, and embarked at once 
for that which has been the seene of his labors 
until the present. He reached Fort Moose 
August, 1851, and began his work as catechist 
and teacher, pending the arrival of the mis- 
sionary appointed to the station. In three 
months’ time Mr. Horden had so far learned the 
Indian language that he helped to form an 
alphabet in it; and when Bishop Anderson visit- 
ed the station, a year afterward, he found every- 
thing in so prosperous and advanced a condition 
that he ordained the catechist deacon and priest 
and left him in charge of the station. By their 
warm attachment to the missionary the Indians 
bore testimony to his faithfulness, and they 
asserted that even then he spoke their language 
very well. At that visit the Bishop baptized 25 
children and confirmed 105 Indians, besides 23 
of the residents of the fort. During this period 
Mr. Horden was translating a large portion of 
the Prayer-book into the Indian dialect, which 
he sent home for publication. Instead of the 
books, however, he received a printing and 
binding press from England, the mysteries of 
which he so soon mastered that in his third 
year of service he reported: “With the 
Lord’s help, I was enabled to use it 
so that 1,600 books, in three dialects, issued 
therefrom last winter.’’ In 1856 Mr. Horden 
traveled more than 3,000 miles for mis- 
sionary purposes. In 1858 the whole of the 
Gospels and Prayer-book were in use among 
the Moose Indians; and, having thus proved by 
twenty years of service his fitness for the office, 
last December Dr. Horden was consecrated, ‘in 
Westminster Abbey, Bishop of Moosonee, in 
Hudson’s Bay. This diocese extends for a 
space from between 500 to 800. miles on all 
sides into the interior around this bay. . Its 
general extent may be reckoned at about 1,500 
miles square, with four feet of snow and the 
thermometer 40 degrees below zero in winter. 
But one ship reaches them with supplies during 
the year. There are no roads,” and traffic, 
which only exists in the summer, is carried on 
by means of rivers and lakes. In his mission- 
ary labors Bishop Horden has traveled from 
20,000 to 25,000 miles; and last summer, in 
visiting some of his parishioners, he journeyed 
1,700 miles by canoe. Throughout the 
diocese there are scattered twenty-seven 
posts, the European population of which 
may be reckoned at about 500, mostly 
Scotch and Presbyterians. At six of these 
posts churches have been built, without éx- 
pense to the Church Missionary Society (exeept 
at Albany), through the aid of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The Indian population con- 
sists mainly of about 8,000 Crees, 4,000 Ojibbi- 
ways, and 1,000 Eskimos. Bishop Horden pro- 
poses to divide his diocese into five districts, 
each with ontstations—Moose, York, Albany, 
Rupert’s House, and Shale River—having a 
responsible missionary, either European -or 
native, in-charge of each. It is proposed to 
form four dioceses out: of the region hitherto 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rupeért’s 
Land@—the Diocese of Rupert’s Land, in the 
equatry around the Red River, which'is rapidly 
increasing in population ; a Diocese of Saskaten. 





ewan, to the west; of Athabasca, to the north- 
west, reaching up to the North Pole ; and the 
Diocese of Moosonee, coniprising the regio 
around Hudsdén’s Bay. 


...»From the Mahratta Mission, in charge of 
the. American Board,.there comes-a protest like 
that which bas arisen again and again from the 
Kolapur and Madura Mission in India, from the 
Dakotah Mission in the West, from Hawaii, and 
from Madagascar, against the entering in of one 
missionary society to reap the fruits of another’s 
labors, This intrusive policy, so at variance 
with that of the great apostle of foreign mis- 
sions, whose strife was ‘‘to preach the Gospel 
not where Christ was named,” to avoid build- 
ingon another’s foundation, has found advo- 
cates in more than one missionary organization ; 
but the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, the oldest Protestant missionary organiza- 
tion, it may be because of its advanced age, 
seems more than any other society to feel un- 
able or disinclined to break and plant new 
ground for its own reaping or to lay founda- 
tions for its own building. To a looker-on the 
aim of this society would seem to be not to 
Christianize heathen, but to proselyte Christian 
converts; and the devout Bishop of Bombay is 
perhaps one of the most successful and indefat- 
igable apostles of this crder. It is but afew 
months since Mr. Wilder, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, read a paper at the Alla- 
haba Conference, called forth by the Bishop 
of Bombay’s unwarrantable interference at Kol- 
apur, and the representatives of twenty different 
societies there assembled passed the following 
resolution : 

“The Conference desires to put on record 
their sense of the grave importance of the 
principle of tbe mutual non-interference of 
missionary societies, They are of opinion that, 
with certain well-recognized exceptions, such 
as the large centers of population, it is ex- 
pedient that the agents of different missionary 
socicties should occupy different fields of labor. 
Without calling in question the right of every 
missionary to exercise his ministry wherever 
God may give him opportunity, itis their sol- 
emn conviction that the progress of the Gospel 
in a heathen land can only be retarded by the 
missionaries of one communion receiving the 
converts of another church, who are as yet im- 
perfectly acquainted with divine truth and 
unable to enter intelligently into questions 
which separate the minor sections of Christen- 
dom, especially those who are under dis- 
cipline.’’ 

And now from the region of Ahmednuggur, 
where for forty years the missionaries of the 
American Board have labored, organizing 17 
churches, containing about 500 members, we 
hear that Bishop Douglas has followed up his 
action of 1871, when he sent a native catechist 
and teacher there, by at length stationing a 
missionary at Ahmednuggur. This catechist is 
one, says the Missionary Herald, ‘* who less than 
four years before was dismissed from the serv- 
ice of our mission and excommunicated from 
the Church for unchristian conduct. He was 
afterward restored to the communion of the 
Church in Bombay. He then applied to the 
bishop for employment, and was sent to 
Ahmednuggur on double the pay he had for- 
merly received from us and more than double 
the allowance to catechists of equal ability and 
education now employed by usin that district. 
Such a fact needs no comment. Its demoraliz- 
ing tendency is obvious to every one.” No 
wonder that on another page of the same maga- 
zine we read: ‘‘ We almost dread to mention 
the success that may crown our labors in any 
pert of the field, lest the Philistines be upon 


...-The General Conference of the Church of 
the United Brethren. met at Dayton, Ohio, May 
15th, The missionary work of the. body was 
shown to be in a prosperous condition ; the 
publication agency-is making money; and the 
board of education reports that one-quarter of 
the $100,000 proposed by the last Conference to 
be raised for a biblical seminary has been se- 
cured. The seminary has been opened, with 
two professors and one assistant, and a large 
number of students are in attendance. 

.... The Missionary Herald (American) reports 
that Mr. Bingham, of Honolulu, Sandwich Is- 
lands, wrote on the 10th of April that his trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the language 
of the Gilbert Islands an@ the printing of it 
would be completed on the day following, and 
that in the evening the Hawaiian Board would 
meet with him for a service of thanksgiving 
that he had been enabled to finish this work for 
Christ and Micronesia. 

..--More than £9,000 have been subscribed 
for the establishment of the proposed mission 
to Japan by the United Presbyterian Church 
(Scotland). As the dimensions of the mission 
must, of course, be determined..by the amount 
of the subscriptions, this remarkable liberality 
at the outset gives promise of vigorous and 
successful operations in Japan by the United 
Presbyterians, é 

....The number of pupils inthe Oahu College 
last February, a¢ given-by the Punahon Journal, 
was 74, of whom nearly two-thirds were’ of 
American parentage, although but 14 were born 
in the United States, §6 being patiyes Of the 
Sandwich Islands, ‘ "3 





_ Pebbles. 


A sarLor, explaining a quadrille to his 
messmate, thus described the third figure: 
““You first heave ahead,” said he, ‘and pass 
your adversary’s yard-arm, regain your berth 
on the other tack in the same order, take your 
station with your partner in line, back and fill, 
and then fall on your keel, and bring up with 
your partner; she then mancuvers ahead, off 
alongside of you; then make sail in company 
with her until nearly astern of the other line, 
make a stern-board, cast her off to shift for her- 
self, regain your place the best way you can, 
and Ist go your anchor.” 


----Rev. Mark Wilkes once introdnced his 
text in this manner: ‘My hearers, did you 
everseeacat? Did you ever see acat walk? 
Did you eversee a cat walk upon the topof a 
wall? Did you ever seea cat walk upon a 
wall covered with broken glass? How care- 
fully she lifted each foot! How slowly and 
cautiously she set it down again! So would 
the text from which I am about to speak have 
you act. ‘See that you walk cir-cum-spect- 


ly 





...-Our venerable and thoughtful Uncle Peter 
laid down his paper this morning and addressed 
us on this wise: ‘‘I see a piece here that says 
the coopers down to York State are goin’ to 
git along without any more strikin’. Don’t it 
beat all, just to see the inventchins of these 
times? Why, sir, Ido say that makin’ a bar’l 
without strikin’ clean bangs out the buildin’ of 
Solomon’s Temple without tbe sound of a ham- 
mer. It dooz that very thing.” 


....A young officer of the British House of 
Commons wore a tremendous pair of ‘‘ mous- 
taches,”” on which one of the members said: 
‘*My dear fellow, now the war is over, why 
don’t you put your moustaches on the peace 
establishment?’ ‘Had you not better put 
your tongue on the civil list ?’ was the prompt 
and happy retort. 


...-Astoical Scotchman was addressed by his 
sick wife: “Oh! John, I shan’t leave this bed 
alive.” ‘Please theeself, Betty, and thee’ll 
please me,” returned John, with great equa- 
nimity. “I have been a good wife to yon, 
John,” persisted the dying woman. ‘“ Med- 
dlin’, Betty; meddlin’,’’ resp onded the matter- 
of-fact husband. 


...-Itis stated on high chemical authority 
that the last gill of milk drawn from a cow is 
sixteen times richer in cream than the first por- 
tion yielded. This, as we know of it in city 
life, is probably the “gill” which Jack is said 
to have taken to get a pail of water. 


....One rainy Sunday a number of strangers 
crowded into Surrey Chapel for shelter, where- 
upon the eccentric Rowland Hill said: ‘‘ Some 
people are blamed for making religion a cloak ; 
but I don’t think those are much better who 
make it an umbrella.” 


.---At one of the ragged schools in Ireland 
a clergyman asked the question ‘“* What is 
holiness?’ A pupil in dirty, tattered rags 
jumped up and said: ‘“Plaze, yer riverence, it 
is to be clane inside.” 


..«eThere is a good deal of sound wisdom in 
the suggestion of the farmer: ‘If you want 
your boy to stay at home, don’t beartoo hard 
on the grindstone when he turns the crank.” 


...-An Irishman, leaning against a lamp-post 
as ’a funeral procession was passing, was asked 
who was dead. “TI can’t exactly say, sir; but 
I presume it is the man in the coffin.” 


;..-“*Who dat hit me?”? ‘‘Where’s dat lan- 
tern?’ were the exclamations of an astonished 
Elmira darkey, after being thrown something 
like.a hundred feet by a locomotive. 


....A Washington doctor asserts that ‘‘ bald- 
headed men die young.” He probably con- 
founds cause and effect, and means that those 
who dye young are apt to be bald. 


...-A- minister having remarked “there 
would be a nave in the new edifice the society 
was erecting,’’ an old lady said ‘“‘she knew the 
person to whom he referred.” 


....Punch wishes to know what is the differ- 
ence between fixed stars and shooting stars. 
The answer is that the one are sums and the 
other darters. 

...-1t has been proved that, after kindling 
bis fire, a miser stuck a cork in the end of the 
bellows, to save the little wind that was left in 
them. 

=.«sIf the lava beds continue to be the scene 
of more negotiation, they should be known as 
palaver beds hereafter. 

.. >. A little boy in school gave one of the best 
definitions ever given to economy-—“ paring 
potatoes thin,”’ 

~---*Order slate” is the injudicious a@vice 
suspended before certain coal offices, 
-.0.Wheg iso young jady ‘tyery like. 9 
Whale’? Whep-ehe’s pouting, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 15TH. 


PROPHETIC BLESSINGS.—GEN. XLVIII, 15, 
16; XLIX, 8-10. 


Ir is a delightful scene, this death-bed of 
Jacob in Egypt. Israel never showed himself 
in all those qualities which God loved as de- 
lightfully before as when he was just passing 
away from earth. The old man had grown 
feeble, and his eyes ‘‘ were dim for age, so that 
he could not see.” But the new man was 
stronger; the eyes of his faith were bright and 
their vision clear. Not Jacob, the supplanter, 
taking advantage of his brother, deceiving his 
father, over-reaching his kinsman, questioning 
his God; but Israel, the prevailing prince, re- 
membering past mercies, repeating assured 
promises, confidently importunate for blessings 
on himself, on his children, and on their pos- 
terity, and victorious over sin and death through 
restful faith in God, is seen in the venerable 
patriarch and prophet, who calls his children and 
his children’s children to receive his parting 
benediction and to hear the divine promises to 
them and to theirs forever. The spiritual eyes of 
{srael seem to have been clearest when the bodily 
eyes of Jacob were closed. It was when Jacob 
slept to his earthly dangers and trials at Bethel 
that he saw Heaven open, and the heavenly 
ladder from his pillow to its throne. So, again, 
when his eyes of sense were so ‘dim for age”’ 
that “‘he could not see,’’ his spiritual eyes 
swept up and down the centuries, seeing only 
the goodness and mercy of his God in all the 
ages past, and the certainty of that God’s con- 
tinued care of his chosen people until the com- 
Ing of the promised Messiah, unto whom should 
«the gathering of the people be.’’ Our earthly 
vision ought to aid us more than it does. To 
many of us “the lust of the eyes”’ is their 
most active quality. For such itis, indeed, well 
to walk ‘‘ by faith, not by sight.” If, indeed, 
the eyes of our faith are opened, we shall see 
with Israel how God blessed our fathers, and 
fed us all our lives long unto this day, and how 
his angel redeems us from evil and gives us 
promise of blessing henceforth forever. Then 
shall each of us, as parent or teacher, say con- 
cerning the children brought before us in the 
household or Sunday-school, as Israel said of 
the children of Joseph when he found they 
were near him: ‘ Bring them, I pray thee, unto 
me, and I will bless them.” And “according to 
our faith ” it will be unto us and them, as it 
was according to his faith unto him and them. 














.... There was a fine gathering of representative 
Sunday-school men of this city and vicinity at 
the chapel of the Central Methodist church, on 
Seventh Avenue, on Saturday evening, 24th 
alt.,to give a cordial greeting to Secretary 
Hartley, of the London Sunday-school Union, 
who had arrived on the “Java,” a few days 
sefore. Dr. Vincent presided and gracefully 
welcomed the guest of the evening. Mr. 
Hartley, on responding, told pleasantly of the 
dbject of bis visit, and gave some interesting 
facts as to. the scope and work of the organiza- 
tion represented by him. So many Americans 
prominent in the Sunday-school work—notably 
Drs. F. A. Packard, John Todd, 8. H. Tyng, 
and John H. Vincent, and Mr. Albert Wood- 
uff—have visited Great Britain from time to 
time, bearing the greetings of their cowork- 
ers On this shore to those on the other, that 
the London Sunday-school Union felt called on 
to send one of its members on a similar 
mission to America, that he, while manifesting 
a-fraternal spirit in the interchange of Chris- 
tian courtesies between the two countries, 
might gain a better knowledge of the pecu- 
liaritics of the Sunday-schools of the United 
States, which are supposed in their appoint- 
ments and methods of working to be in ad- 
vance of those of Great Britain. The London 
Sunday-school Union is an undenominational 
body, comprising in its constituency nearly 
100,000 teachers and 1,000,000 scholars. 
Thirteen metropolitan auxiliaries and 185 
country unions are associated with it. Its 
committee of management is composed 
of fifty members, who, with the hon- 
orary secretaries, receive no pecuniary compens- 
ation for their services. They are generally 
active business men, who can attend to the 
work of the Union only before or after the 
more active hours of the day ; hence, the com- 
mittee meetings are generally in conjunction 
with breakfast, from 7.30 to 9.30 A. M., or tea, 
from 5.30 to 7.30 P.M. A principal work of 
the Union is for the improvement of Sunday- 
schooi teachers. To this end a library and read- 
ing-room is open daily, where teachers who are 
members of the Union, by payment of a nom- 
inal annual fee, may prepare themselves for 
their Sundey duties. Training classes are 
kept up weekly at the central headquarters 
and in eacu of the auxiliaries, where teachers 
mar be practiced in their work. Competitive 
examinatiepe of teachers for diplomas and 
prizes are v4z9 conducted at various points 
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semi-annually, with most encouraging results. 
The Continental Sunday-school work, initiated 
by Mr. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, some dozen 
years => being pushed vigorously in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Holland, France, and Switzer- 
land by the London Sunday-school Union, in co- 
operation with the Foreign Sunday-school Com- 
mittee of this city. Mr. Hartley was followed 
in his address by his friend, Mr. Hodder, the 
well-known publisher, who is as active in the 
work of Young Men’s Christian Associations as 
Mr. Hartley is in the Sunday-school work. 


.... The gathering of Sunday-school teachers 
and workers in connection with the fifty-sev- 
enth anniversary of the New York Sunday- 
school Missionary Union was held on the even- 
ing of May 27th, at the Broadway Tabernacle 
church. This meeting seldom fails to elicit 
general interest, and this year, as usual, the 
attendance was very large, including a fair rep- 
resentation from suburban cities and villages. 
Announcement was made thatthe venerable 
president of the New York Sunday-school 
Union, Rey. Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL. D., was crit- 
ically ill and could not be present to preside, as 
usual. In his absence, the Rev. Dr. William 
Ormiston took the chair and made a happy and 
forceful opening speech. The first regular ad- 
dress of the evening was made by Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., upon “Piety in Teachers 
the Secret of Sunday-school Success.’? The 
speaker interwove the earnest truth-seeking of 
a sermon, the rounded finish of a lecture, and 
the sparkle of a speech, and did valuable serv- 
ice in showing what piety is and what it is not, 
what constitutes Sunday-school success and 
what does not, and how true piety in a teacher 
can alone make his work successful. The 
worth of the address was in the motive and 
stimulus it gave to the thinking workers who 
listened to its helpful truth. Rev. Albert D. 
Vail, of this city, spoke upon ‘ The Reflex In- 
fluence of his Work upon the Teacher,’’ dwell- 
ing somewhat upon a few of the many blessings 
that flow back to the teacher’s own heart and 
into his life through faithful endeavor to teach 
Christ. ‘‘The Demand of the Sunday-school 
for the Best Talent of the Church,” the subject 
last upon the programme, was taken up by the 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of the 
church in whose house of worship the meeting 
was held. It was urged that piety merely is 
not fitness sufficient for the Sunday-school 
teacher's work. This bigh calling demands 
not only good Christians, but good teachers— 
persons who have suflicient intellectual ability 
to be simple, sufficient imagination to vivify 
truth, sufficient illustrative faculty to impress 
it, and a warmth of heart and freshness of sym- 
pathy calculated to win souls. The grand choir 
of the Tabernacle church added much to the 
enjoyment of the occasion by singing choice 
anthems and solos, and under their leadership 
the congregational chorus of nearly 2,000 voices 
in singing the regular aaniversary hymns was 
really inspiring. 


...- Last week was festival week among the 
little folks hereabout. On Monday the chil- 
dren of Jersey City had their May anniversary 
meetings and parade. -On Tuesday the Sunday- 
schools of New York had their annual gather- 
ings, meeting either quietly by themselves or in 
divisions at the appointed places of rendezvous. 
No public parade was attempted, because of the 
difficulty which would attend juvenile locomo- 
tion in anything like a procession through our 
thoroughfares. On Wednesday the countless 
thousands of children in Brooklyn had their 
customary ‘‘ Mag walk,” and Prospect Park and 
the other parks and public places in that city 
were thronged. On Thursday Harlem took up 
the march, and we learn that later still it is the 
purpose of Morrisania and Westchester County 
to extend the line. Oranges and bon-bons were 
not, of course, forgotten in the arrangements. 
We trust, however, that something better than 
a taste of the goodies and delight in the tassels 


and tinsel and pridein the host with its banners 
may come of it all 


....A ‘great Sanday-school festival’’ is an- 
nounced for June 25tb, at the London Crystal 
Palace. A choir of 5,000 voices, selected from 
the Sunday-schools in the east of London, is 
one of the promised attractions. The great 


fountains are to be displayed and other induce- 
ments to a full attendance are offered. This is 
the season for mass meetings of and for the 
children on both sides of the Atlantic. 


-.--The Baptist Sunday-school Missionary 
Union of this city held its annual meeting on 
the evening of the New York Sunday-school 
Anniversary Day, May 27th, in the Calvary Bap- 


tist church. The Rey. J. F. Elder presided. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. George H. 
Hepworth and the Hon. rge H. Anderson. 


...-Prizes of $100 and $50 are offered by the 
Committee of the London Sunday-school Union 
for the two best essays on the theme “How 


can the Jatent power in our churches be called 
forth to meet the pressing claims of the young 
in connection with our Sunday-schools ?’ 


..,-New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 


Michigan hold their state Sunday-school con- 
ventions this week. Ohio and Iowa hold theirs 
next week, 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ATWELL, J. 8., Epis., St. Stephen’s, Savan- 
nah; Ga, 

BABCOCK, O. W., Bapt., of Neenab, at Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

BARBOUR, H. M., Epis., of Madalin, N. Y., 
inst. May 18th, St. John’s, Woodside, N. J. 

BATTLES, A., Univ., of West Newton, Mass., 
stated supply, Dexter, Me. 

BEAN, Davin M.,Cong., So. Framingham, Mass. 

BRANDT, W., Luth., ord. and inst., April 
16th, Flora, Canada. 

BRISTOL, F. L., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Phipsburg, Me. 

CRAWFORD, Srmpyey, Cong., stated supply, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

pe ag J. B., Cong., of Olive Green, at Ovid, 
Mich. 

DEAN, H. B., Cong., ord., May 20th, Prescott, 

is. 

DOUGHERTY, J. G., Cong., inst., May 20th, 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

DOW, Joun R., Presb., inst., May 27th, Edisto 
Island, 8. C. 

DUNHAM, W. N., Epis., of Peru, at James’s 
Mission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ERICKSON, J., Bapt., Lake Crystal, Minn. 

FISKE, F. A., Epis., St. Paul’s ch., Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 

FITTS, Purr A., Epis., ord. St. John’s ch., 
Montgomery, Ala. 

FOWLER, Joun R., Cong., stated supply, Rock- 
port, Me. 

FLETCHER, W. O., Bapt., of Vandalia, at 
Warren, Me. 

GRAY, Wri1aM A., Presb., inst, May 21st, 
Breckenridge ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, A., Epis., Christ ch., War- 
wick, N. Y. 

GOTWALD, W. H., Luth., of Logansville, at 
Milton, Pa. 

HARRISON, Frances, Epis., St. Paul’s ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

HARTMAN, A. Stewart, Luth., of Ghent, at 
St. Matthew’s ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KAIN, Wo. M., Presb., Harrison City and Penn 
Station, Penn. 

KEEN, J. R., Cong., stated supply, Chebogue, 
Nova Scotia. 

LIEBERMAN, J. J., Ref. (Ger.), of Tiffin Theo. 
Sem., at Louisville, O. 

LYFORD, F. H., F. Bapt., stated supply, La- 
conia, 

MINES, Fuaver 8, Epis., St. John’s ch., 
Peoria, Ill. 

MIZE, J. H., Bapt., of Troy, at Nokomis, Ill. 

MOORE, Wit. 8., Ref. (Dutch), inst., May 
13th, Woodstock, N. Y. 

McCARTHY, W. C., Bapt., inst., May 15th, 
North ch. (147th street), New York, N. Y. 

McKIBBEN, Wa., Presb., ord. and inst., May 
20th, Minersville, Pa. 

NEWKIRK, MatrTuew, Presb., inst., June Ist., 
Broad and Diamond-sts. ch., Philadelphia. 

NORTON, Frank L., Epis., ord., St. Thomas 
ch., New York, N. Y. 

PARK, C. H., Presb., inst. May 15th, Circle- 
ville, N. Y. 

PARRY, SamMvEL, Presb., ord. and inst. Plucka- 
min, N. J. 

PERCIVAL, C. 8., Epis., Emmanuel ch., Rock- 
ford, Il}. 

PEARSON, 8. W., Cong., stated supply, Ly- 
man, Me. 

POND, C. N., Cong., of Oberlin, stated supply, 
Berea, O. 

POND, C. N., Cong., of Oberlin, at Berea, O. 

POST, Martin, Cong., Ist ch., Stockton, Cal. 

POST, E. H., Cong., stated supply, Santa 
Ciara, Cal. 

PRACHT, O., Luth., Springfield, Ill. 

RIEDY, Owen, Presb., inst. lst Ger. Evangel- 
ical ch., New Orleans, La, 

oni 2 S., Presb., inst. June 4th, Camillus, 


SCOTT, J. H., Bapt., of Rochester Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

SNOW, H. F., Cong., Naples, Me. 

SPEIRS, W. 8., Epis., Grace ch., Canton, Mo. 

STEWART, J. B., Presb., inst., May 4th, Cal- 
vary ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

TEUTSCHEL, A. 8., Epis., of Humboldt, at 
Wichita, Kan. 

TRABERT,G. H., Luth., of Ephrata, inst., 
Elizabethtown and Mt. Joy, Pa. 

TRUE, B. O., Bapt., of Rochester Theo, Sem., 
inst. June 4th, Meriden, Conn. 

WADDELL, DEB., Epis., ord. St. John’s ch., 
Montgomery, Ala, . 

WALKER, W. H., Bapt., of Greenville, at War- 
ner, N. H. 

WATSON, C. L., Cong., of Okalla, stated sup- 
ply, Clifton, Il. 

CALLS. 

BAIN, J. W., U. P., of New Castle, to Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

BEARDSLEE, J. W., Ref. (Dutch), of Constan- 
tine, to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BECKWITH, L. E., Unit., Christ ch., Augusta, 
Me. Accepts. 

BRUCE, William, U. P., Prof. at Xenia Theo. 
Sem., to Massies Creek, O. 

BUELL, Cuarence, Epis., assistant Trinity 
ch., New York, to Trinity ch., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

CALDWELL, A., Bapt., Stockton, N. J. 

CONRADI, F. A., Luth., of Beardstown, Il., to 
Oswego, N. Y. Accepts. 


CUMMINGs, C. M., Bapt., Windom, Minn. 
DIECKMAN, Wws., Ref. (Ger.), of Carlisle, to 
New Bremen, O. Accepts. 


DIEFFENBACHER, D. §., Ref. (Ger.), Killan- 
ning, Pa. Accepts. 








GILL, Tuomas A., Bapt., of Germanto 
t0 Ist ch., San Franciseo, Cal 
CREHORE, J., Univ., Canton, N. Y. Accepts, 
GREGORY, W., Bapt., of Rochester, to Pi 
ford, N.Y.” . ee 
GROSS, A., Bapt., Chauncey, Ind. 
GUILD, Epwarp C., Unit., Waltham, Mass, 
HANEY, W. H., U. P., of Cedarville, 0., to 
Beulah and Mumford, N. Y. Accepts. 
HUTCHENS, A. U., Univ., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

JEROME, T. C., Cong., of New Bedtord, M: 
to Central City, Col. eT 

LAWRENCE, Cuarzes, Cong., of Marblehead 
Mass., to Champlain, j 5 

TILLOTSON, George J., Cong., of Central 
Village, to Hampton, Conn. Accvpts. 

LOUNSBERY, Epwarp, Epis., Pres. of Gris- 
wold College, to Bishop’s ch., Davenport, 
Ta. Accepts. 

MARSHALL, H. B., Bapt., Central ch., Chelms- 
ford, Mass. Accepts. 

MUNROE, Joun H., Presb., of Newry, Ire- 
land, to 8rd ch., Boston, Mass. Accepts, 

McCALL, Joun, Presb., of Priceton ‘Theo, 
Sem., to Brandywine ‘Manor, Ra. Accepts, 

NORTON, W. W., Cong., of New Richmond, 
Wis., to Alexandria, Min. 

RADCLIFFE, L. L., Cong., Spring Valley, Min. 

REDFIELD, Cuartes, Cong., of East Arling- 
ton, Vt., to Plainfield, Mass. 

REES, R. W., Bapt., Mankato, Minn. 

ROACH, W. C., Bapt , of Girard, to Perry, IU, 

ROBINSON, S., Bapt., Moweagna and Assump- 
tion, Ill. 

ROSS, 8. D., Bapt., of Andalusia, Ill., to Roy- 
altown Center, N. Y. 

SATTERFIELD, 8. B., Presb., Beaver, Pa, 
Accepts. 

SMITH, H. C., Bapt., of Rochester Theo. Sem., 
to Wethersfield, Conn. 

TAYLOR, 8., Bapt., of Andover, O., to Neo- 
duska, Kan. 

WESTON, D. C., D.D., Epig., Grace ch., Madi- 
son, N. J. 

WILLARD, Mr., Cong., of Birmingham, to 
Danbury, Conn. 

WILLIAMS, Meave C., Presb., of Sterling, 

. IIL, to Sandusky, O. 

WOODHULL, Joun A., Cong., to Groton Bank, 
Conn. 

REMOVALS. 

ADAMS, F. W., Cong., Olathe, Kan. 

BARNARD, P. F., Cong., Westhampton, Mass., 
resigns. 

BRITTAIN, Witu1aMm, Epis., Church of Good 
Shepherd, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

CAFFEY, WituuaMS., Epis., Trinity ch., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 

GAPERS, Witiiam Henry, Epis., Christ ch., 
Springfield, resigns. Leaves June 5th. 

CARRINGTON, N. E., Epis., Trinity ch., Vie- 
toria, Tex. 

CARROLL, Vernon B., Ref. (Dutch), Sum- 
merville, N. J. 

COOK, 8. P., Cong., Windsor, Vt. 

ELLIOT, J., Cong., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

HAY, James, Cong., Chebogue, Nova Scotia. 

a U. Henry, Ref. Ger., Lewisburg, 

a. 

HEYSINGER, J. L., Bapt., St. Timothy’s ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JACKSON, Lewis H., Epis., Eastport, Me., re- 
signs. Leaves June Ist. 

KEYES, J. J., Bapt., Ist ch., Elmira, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

LEE, J. H., Epis., St. John’s ch., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

MAXWELL, J. M., Bapt., Niconza, Ind. 

MERRILL, T. A., Cong, Bernardston, Mass. 

NUNER, J. A., Luth., Buffalo Mills, Pa. 

PHELPS, 8. D., D.D., Bapt., New Haven, Conn. 

SALLENBACH, H., Cong., Lansing Ridge, Mo. 

SMITH, Moszs, Cong., of Leavitt-st. ch., Chi- 
cago, IIL, resigns. 

SNYDER, A., Bapt., Columbus City, Ind. 

DEATHS. 


BASKERVILLE, Joun T., M.D., Meth., Mem 
phis, Tenn., May 1st, aged 70, 

BROWN, G. R., Univ., Toledo, O., May 9th. 

DARLING, 8. D., Cong., Oakfield, Wis., May 
5th, aged 66. 

DENNIS, L. R., Meth., Palestine District, Tex., 
April 27th. 

a 3s James T., Presb., Liberty Corner, 


FISHER, Peter 8., Ref. (Ger.), Sellersville, Pa., 
May 224. 

HICKMAN, WIL.14M, Meth., Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 6th. 

MORGAN, GrirFiTH, Meth., West Lebanon, 
Ind., May 8th. 

McFALLS, T. B., Presb., Washington, D. C., 
May 22d. 

REYNOLDS, Joun, Bapt., Pine Plains, N. Y., 
aged 78. 

SAURE, C., Ref. (Ger.), Cincinnati, O., May 21st. 

— W. H., Meth. Wes., Canada, May 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATKINSON, J. L., Cong., of Earlville, Mo., 
accepts an appointment from the Am. Board 
to Japan. 

BANCROFT, C. F. P., Cong., accepts his elec- 
tion as principal of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 

BISSELL, E. C., Cong., of Winchester, Mass., 
accepts an appointment by the A, B. F. M. 
to Austria. 

DUANE, Ricuakrp B., D.D., Epis., has accepted 
the office of secretary and yen agent of 
the Foreign Committee, of the Board of 
Missions. 

MARLING, F. H., Cong., of Bond-st. ch., 
Toronto, Canada, has resigned his editor- 
ship of the Canadian Ladependent. 
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BupeeT of benevolence reported to the 
presd: terian General Assembly by a committee 
t which Mr. John Taylor Johnson is chairman, 
snd unanimously adopted, is as follows: For- 
missions, $600,000; home missions, $352,- 
500; sustentation, $82,500 ; education, $105,000 ; 
church érection, $120,000; freedmen, $75,000; 
ablication, $75,000 ; ministerial relief, $90,000. 
Hg $1,500,000. This is a handsome thing to 
try to do, and there is no doubt that it 
be handsomely done. The pro- 
ject of publishing @ cheap paper has en- 
ved the attention of the Assembly. The 
poards want @ newspaper as their organ, by 
which they can bring their “ causes” before the 
presbyterian public. There is no reason, that 
we can think of, why this should not be done. 
It would give some played-out parson a good 
job as editor ; it would afford the Presbyterians 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of some of 
the surplus funds that they can find no other 
nse for; and it would not do the least harm, be- 
cause nobody would read it. The resolution 
finally adopted was this : 

“ Whereas, In the judgment of this Assem- 

bly it is expedient that a cheap religious paper 
should be published, if it can be done consist- 
ently with the interests of the Presbyterian 
Chureh; therefore, it is recommended that a 
committee of five be appointed to confer with 
the boards and to inquire generally whether it 
js not practicable to meet the evident demand 
forsomething of the kind asked for in the re- 
port before the committee, and report to the 
next Assembly.” 
Sustentation was also thoroughly discussed 
and there was a strong feeling of opposition to 
it, but the measure was sustained by a large 
ryote. Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, who took 
rank as one of the best debaters in the Assem- 
bly; made the strongest speech against it. Al- 
Inding to the difficulties between home mis- 
tions and sustentation, he said: 

“Now, these causes do conflict. It is not 

jealousy nor talking which has made the 
trouble. Men will not scratch unless they itch. 
This paper, however, will only be a little oint- 
ment, Sustentation breaks up the grouping of 
thechurches. Aman ought to ride in the open 
air and visit several churches. Poor churches 
are left out in the cold, and the expenditures of 
the church are thereby increased.’ 
Dr. Van Dyke objected to the first of the follow- 
ing resolutions, because, in his judgment, the 
scheme is only an experiment. He was willing 
that it shonld be tried another year, but de- 
murred to this endorsement of it as a scheme 
the practicability of which has been demon- 
strated. The resolutions were, however, passed 
by a large majority. 

“1, That the sustentation scheme has the 
confidence of this Assembly as a wisely-formed 
and well-conducted plan, and that it is no 
= to be regarded as a mere experiment. 

“2, That our churches are required to make 
regular annual contributions to its treasury. 

‘3, That the thanks of this Assembly are 

due to Rev. Dr. M. W. Jacobus for his gratu- 
itous, self-denying, laborious, and very efficient 
services during the year as secretary of the 
sustentation committee, and that he is hereby 
teappointed to that office.’’ 
The, eldership question was well debated. A 
strong feeling in favor of a rotary eldership 
Was manifested, but it was judged wisest not to 
rest.the case upon the judicial decision of the 
General Assembly, but to send down an over- 
ture to the presbyteries proposing a change in 
the form of government. The language of 
this overture could not be agreed upon at this 
session, and the following resolutions were, 
therefore, adopted : 

“ Resolvd, 1, That overtures and papers con- 
cerning the office of ruling elder be referred to 
‘committee of seven, who shall report to the 
next: General Assembly an overture to the 
Presbyteries proposing a change in the form 
of government if, in their judgment, such over- 

is needed. 

“Resolved, 2. That members of this Assembly 
indall persons interested in the question are 

vited to submit their repo and arguments, 

Writing or in print, to this committee, through 

chairman, previous to January Ist, 1874.” 
Aform of admission to the churches was re- 
Ported, not to be overtured to the presby- 
teties, but to be recommended by the Assem- 
bly for use im all the churches. The form 
would Occupy nearly a column and a half 
of this page, and we shall, therefore, omit 
i. Tt is most likely that all sensible 
churches will do likewise, whatever the 
Assembly may recommend. The delivery of 

“ch an interminable homily to candidates 
bi bg a piece of questionable expediency. 

Wever, nothing was done about it except to 
Print the form in the minutes and reserve the 
tonsideration of it for the next Assembly. The 
— the designation of ministers upon 
i minutes of the Assembly occasioned a long 
oe The only degree which the Assembly 

conferred hitherto is ‘‘ W. C.,” which is ap- 

~ the names of all clergymen “ without 

charge.” Some of those who would make no 
at whatever to a pair of Ds or to fardels 
other shapes are sensitive concerning the ap- 
Riation to them of these disparaging letters. 
Mbly, therefore, ordered that disabled 
hereafter be dubbed “H. R.”— 








which is being interpreted ‘‘ honorably retired”’; 
that ministers who have no pastoral charge 
and no other official designation and who 
preach when they have opportunity shall be 


termed’ evangelists; that those negotiating’ 
with’ a view to settlement shall be designated 
“in transition” ; that pastors’ names be printed’ 


with their churches; ‘and that all the rest’ be 
given without any designation at all. The 
closing exercises on Wednesday were full of 
tender feeling, and the Assembly adjourned to 
meet next year at St. Louis. ; 


-...A writer in the Churchman, whose initials 
are those of a prominent Philadelphia Ritual- 
ist, the Rev. H. G. Batterson, D.D:, contra- 
dicts the story told by the Catholic Register con- 
cerning the numerous conversions in London 


from the Anglican to the Roman communion. 
He says: 


“It was my privilege to pass nearly six 
months of the past year in England. During 
that time I took great pains to gain information 
on the very points alluded. to. I have no_hesi- 
tation in saying that I believe every statement 
made in the article to be entirely Nor do 
I risk anything in suying that during the past 
ten years more churches have been built and 
endowed in England than Rome bas made con- 
verts from the English communion. More, I 
have it from the best authority that more re- 
verts have come back to the Anglican commun- 
ion than ‘ verts’ to Rome, two to one!” 


Another sharp sentence from this writer indi- 
cates that the contemptuous treatment which 
the Ritualists have received from Romanists 
like Monseigneur Capel is beginning to chill 


‘the. enthusiasm with which the Anglo Cath- 


olics have been in the habit of looking toward 
Rome: 

‘*How any man in his senses—any man who 
knows anything of the history of the Roman 
schism in England—can ‘make his obedience to 
the See of Peter’ is beyond my dull compre- 
hension. If the ‘system’ at the time of the 
Reformation was as full of ‘ lying and slandering’ 
as it is to-day, no one can wonder that the 
Reformation should be declared ‘a necessity 
for the preservation of the faith itself.’’’ 


....Mr. Cowper Temple’s bill for permitting 
beneficed clergymen, with the assent of the 
bishop, to introduce laymen (in which class, of 
course, Dissenting ministers are included) into 
their pulpits was resisted by Mr. Gladstone in 
astrénuous speech and defeated by a vote of 
199 to 53. Mr. Gladstone thought that the con- 
gregations would have no guaranty of the 
soundness of the doctrine they would hear 
from laymen. But how many guaranties have 
they now, pray, most learned premier? If one 
goes at random into an English church, he is 
pretty certain to hear either popery, or infideli- 
ty, or orthodoxy ; and he is by no means certain 
beforehand which it willbe. Laymen are, as 
a class, even if you include in the class Dissent- 
ing ministers, a great deal nearer ‘‘sound,’’ 
doctrinally, than clergymen ; and, besides, there 
is force in this way which the Spectator has of 
putting the thing: 

“Where is the great danger of hearing error 
from astranger? We hear enough every day 
of our lives without implicitly believing it. 
Some weak people believe all the crerey say ; 
but even they might canvass what fell from a 
layman. ‘The truth is, Mr. Gladstone has High 
Church deeply ingrained in him, and cannot see 
the advantage of getting the clergy to compare 
their own addresses with those of men who, 
whatever they know of Heaven, do know some- 
thing real about earth.’’ 


...-Mr. Thomas Hughes has been making a 
speech on the advantages of an established 
church. He made much of the infinite divis- 
ibility of Dissent, and showed that many of the 
earlier Nonconformists, so called, were, like 
Mr. Spurgeon, opposed not to establishments, 
but to the church established ; that they were 
heartily in favor of the union of church and 
state if only their own church could be the one 
united with the state. That is a fact quite 
familiar to all students of history. But Mr. 
Hughes must not suppose that the Presbyte- 
rians of the Long Parliament are standard au- 
thorities with the Dissenters of to-day, any more 
than the Cavaliers of the Court of Charles I are 
the recognized authorities of the national church 
of to-day. Doubtless, the Presbyterians would 
have established the Presbyterian Church tf they 
could have done it; but, doubtless, too, the 
Cavaliers would have hung such Broad Church- 
men as Mr. Hughes if they could have caught 
any. If he doesn’t want to appeal to the Cav- 
aliers for the endorsement of his own doctrine, 
he should not quote the Westminster divines 
against the Dissenters of to-day. 


...-Four hundred and eighty “ priests of the 
Church of England” asked the Convocation of 
Canterbury to ‘“‘consider the advisability of 
providing for the licensing of duly qualified 
confessors in accordance with the provisions of 
the canon law.’’? The answer that they got was 
unosually emphatic. In summing up the de- 
bate, the Archbishop of Canterbury said the dis- 
cussion had bad the result of showing that 
every one present reprohated the practice of 
habitual confession. There was no room for 
doubting as to the kind of confession the pe- 
titioners referred to as their wont, and they 
would be only too happy to entrap the House 


THE, INDEPENDENT? 





into.giving an opinion on it. His Grace. went 
on to speak in strong terms.of other Ritualist 
practices, and said he should not scruple to do 
again what he had done in a similar instance— 
revoke the license of curates who encouraged 
confessions. 


.---The hour of mild decay” seems to 
have overtaken the Reformed Presbyterians, 
Of the forty-seven ministers who were mem- 
bers of the Synod when Mr. Stuart was sus- 
pended for singing hymns, im 1868, only sixteen 


now remain in it, twenty-eight having“ with- ‘ 


drawn, suspended relations, or joined’ other 
churches, and three having died. Only nine 
others have been ordained during this period 
and the number now. in the Synod is just 
twenty-five. In 1868 the contributions of this 
church for missions were $5,402; last year they 
were less than $700, and about $800 of that 
lodged in the treasury. If things go on in this 
way, the time is not far off when this unhappy 
people will have all passed away to the land 
where, as we are told, many other songs besides 
those of David are used in worshiping God. 


....The United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was in session at Philadelphia during the 
last week. Forty-five presbyteries reported to 
the Assembly and the aggregate increase of 
membership was 1,682. A resolution was 
passed, of course, asking the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention to acknowledge 
God. The fact that a good share of the mem- 
bers of that Convention are in the habit of 
taking his name in vain was no reason, in the 
opinion of these brethren, why the Conven- 
tion should not vote to ‘“acknowledge”’ him. 
They seemed to suppose that the Deity would 
be honored by a vote of confidence from such 
men. Perhaps so. 


--»eThe Rev. J. Hyatt Smith’s church, in 
Brooklyn, is receiving substantial tokens of the 
sympathy of its sister churches. The Bedford- 
Avenue Reformed church, of which Dr. Porter 
is pastor, has contributed $450, and the St. 
John’s M. E. church $800. These gifts aré 
generous and welcome to the Lee-Avenue Bap- 
tist church, no doubt; but we could wish that 
the debt of that church might be lifted by 
Liberal Baptists. Is there not generosity 
enough among the catholic Christians of that 
denomination to rescue this efficient church 
from its financial difficulties ? 


.+«» The Convocation of Canterbury has also 
passed a synodical declaration, to the effect that 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed 
must be taken in a Pickwickian sense. If these 
learned theologians do not look sharp,-the peo- 
ple will take the liberty of interpreting several 
other things in the same way. Pickwickianism 
is a dangerous method to introduce into 
theology. 


....The fiftieth session of the Virginia Baptist 
Association was held last week in Richmond. 
The meeting was a jubilee memorial, which was 
attended by a large representation of the Vir- 
ginia Baptists and by delegates from Baptist 
bodies at the North. The best of feeling pre- 
vailed and the prospect of a closer union be- 
tween Northern and Southern Baptists. was 
greatly improved. a 


..»» The proceedings dgainst Mr. Knight, of 
Dundee, are suspended for the present, and he 
has received three months’ leave of absence, on 
account of ill health, with a purse of $600 from 
his parishioners. The gift was intended as a 
substantial token of the sympathy which his 
congregation feel for him‘in the prosecution to 
which he has been subjected by the Presbytery. 


....A writer in the Church Journal is in favor 
of a celibate clergy. Not that all the ministers 
should remain unmarried, but only this: 

“All we advocate is a voluntary celibacy, 
well determined upon, to be continued or aban- 
doned as by circumstances shall be seen to. be 
palied to tagards ts ton widely peevelting sa tee 

re as widely prev an un- 
ro imprudent, and, both personally ‘and for 
the Church a most injurious, all-absorbing pas- 
sion for matrimony.” 


...-The Monthly Record, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, states that the lieut t-governor 
of Bengal proposes to support twelve schools, 
under Dr. Templeton’s superintendence, for 
the benefit of the Santhals, of whom so many 
have professed Christianity the past year, pro- 
vided suitable teachers can be obtained. 

..--Dr. Moffatt, known as the apostle of the 
Bechnanas, as well as the father-in-law of Dr. 
Livingstone, has recently received from En- 
glish churches a testimonial, consisting of 
more than five thousand pounds, which has 


been invested for the benefit of himself and 
family. 





--..Dr. Jeffery stated at the Baptist Anni- 
versaries at Albany that only 140 out of the 591 
Baptist churches of Ohio contribute to the 
cause of missions. 


«-+eThe Congregationalist says that Dr. 
Cheever’s church has a fund of from $50,000 to 
$75,000, which it is going to give to the Pres- 
byterians. 















Mews of, the Averk. 


THE excitement in Paris over the change 
in the présidency has not been as great as was 
anticipated, the city having been exceptionally 
quiet. during the past week. President Mac- 
Mahon has formed his cabinet as follows: 
Dake ‘de “Broglie, minister of foreign affairs; 
M. Ernoul, minister of justice ; M. Beulé, imin- 





» ister Of the interior, M. Pierre Magne, minister 


of finance; Gen. Du Barail, minister of war; 


, Admiral. Dompierre d’Hornoy, minister .of 


Marine; M, Batbie, minister of public’ instrnue- 
tion and worship; M. Deseilligny, minister of 
public works ; M. Bouillerie, minister of agricul- 
ture and commerce. In his message to the 
Assembly he announced his policy as follows: 

“T am animated by respect for your wishes, 
and will ee scrupulously execute them. 
The National Assembly had two great. tasks— 
the liberation of territory and the restoration 
of order. The first was ably conducted by my 
predecessor, with heroic patience. The coun’ 
and Irely on you to accomplish the other. 
shall follow the foreign policy of my predeces- 
sor. I wish for peace and the reorganization of 
the army, desiring only to restore our strength 
and regain for France her rank among nations. 

e@home policy will be resolutely conserva- 
tive,” 

--+-Boston narrowly escaped another great 
fire last week, and as it was property to the 
amount of about $1,000,000 was destroyed. On 
Friday morning fire was discovered in a farni- 
ture factory near Washington and Essex streets, 
and it rapidly spread, soon covering an acre of 
ground, and remaining unsubdued for three 
hours, when it was got under control. Among 
the buildings destroyed were the Globe Thea- 
ter, Chickering’s piano warerooms, the Inter- 
national Hotel, and the Chauncey Hall School. 
The new office now being erected for the Pilot 
had a narrow escape,as did the Beach-street 
Presbyterian church, the steeple of which was 
at one time on fire. 


.... News from the Russian expedition against 
Khiva states that two columns of Gen. Kauff- 
man’s command proceeding from the east are 
about to meet in the Boukan Hills. The Oren- 
burg and Mangishlak columns have approached 
near enough to each other to establish commun 
ication. 


--..The payment of the “ Alabaraa” claims 
was incidently discussed in Parliament again, 
last week, Mr. Bentinck criticising the Govern- 
ment’s course, and Sir Stafford Nothcote and 
Mr. Gladstone defending it. The item of ap- 
propriation was then passed. 


-..-A revolution has broken out in Entre 
Rios, one of the provinces of the Argentine 
Republic, with one Lopez Jourdan at its head. 
Two towns were seized by the insurgents, but 
the government troops finally checked the 
rebels. 


. «++.The Spanish Government has published a 
decree which prohibits the granting hereafter 
or use in official documents of titles of nobility. 
It has also authorized the creation of another 
society for the abolition of slavery in Porto 
Rico. 


....Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the English rad- 
ical, was seized by Carlists, while returning from 
Madrid, lately, and it is said he is in some dan- 
ger. Mr. Bradlaugh had just become the 
Spanish correspondent of the World, of this city. 


...-Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson arrived at his 
home in Concord last week, and received a 
cordia] welcome from his fellow-townsmen. 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton also returned on the 
same steamer, 


....The Cuban insurgents attacked the town 
of Guanaga last week. The garrison, aided by 
a gunboat in the harbor, made a vigorous de- 
fense, and the assailants were obliged to with- 
draw. 


....-Decoration Day was observed last week 
much more generally than ever before, its cel- 
ebration in this state, where. it has just been 
made a legal holiday, being especially marked. 


.- +. Vice-President Wilson is suffering from a 
slight affection of the eyes, caused by overwork 
during last fall’s campaign and the session of 
Congress. 

«.s.The Brooklyn Sunday-school children 
held their annual parade last week, Wednesday, 
about. forty thousand marehing in the pro- 
cession, 


...-Gen. Jeff. C. Davis has gone as a scout 
after Capt. Jack, accompanied by the captured 
Modoes, and some anxiety is felt for his safety. 


...-Mr,. James J. O'Kelly, the New York 
Herald s correspondent in Cuba, has been sent 
to Spain for trial. 


-.-.Train was finally pronounced sane by a 
sheriff's jury last week, and was consequently 
released. 


....Ex-Gov. Jewell, of Connecticut, has ac- 
cepted his appointment as minister to Russia. 


---The New York legislature adjourned sine 
die last week. 
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Yiterary Peparinent. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA.* 


Tue most important contribution to En- 
glish_ theological literature since “ Hecs Ho- 
mo” isthis new. essay of Professor Arnold's 
‘toward a better understanding of the Bi- 
ble.” Its importance arises. not from the 
soundness of its criticism, but from the 
force of itsconvictions:'and the taking way 
in which its theories are put forward. That 
the volume will have a wide reading and a 
large influence we cannot doubt. When a 
master of English specch and a man of un- 
doubted sincerity undertakes to get the ear. 
of the public for a new statement of re- 
ligious truth ’be is not likely to fail. Think- 
ing men throughout Christendom are. pro- 
foundly anxious about the current eps 
The old formiularies are challenged; it loo 
as though many dogmas firmly held till now 
were going to be wrenched away in the 
struggle with scientific unbelief, and every 
word that a thoughtful and courageous man 
has to say will beattended to by a great mul- 
titude. 

For this reason, we could wish that Mr. 
Arnold’s restatement of the religion of the 
Bible were closer‘to the facts of the Bible 
and more consonant with history. In many 
respects the book is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. We began it with high anticipations; 
but as we read on the inadequacy and even 
the hollowness of its theories became more 
and more ebvious. Perhaps there is to be a 
new dispensation ; but; if se, Matthew Arnold 
is not its prophet. 

There is, however, much in the book to be 
thankful for. The canon of criticism with 
whieh the essay opens—that culture, rather 
than metaphysical training, is necessary for 
the interpretation of the Bible—is one which 
ought to’help the theologians. Nothing is 
plainer than that the Bible was not written 
by metapbysicians, and that its style is 





literary rather than philesophieal. To un- - 


derstand it, therefore, a large knowledge 
of men’s ways of expressing themselves in all 
lands and ages is the best preparation. Pro- 
fessor Arnold makes ttis very, plain. We 
are sorry that his own interpretations so 
poorly justify his method. 

There is also such a testimony to the value 
of conduct in this book as we should hardly 
have expected from the apostle of culture. 
** Conduct is three-fourths of life,” he insists. 
Art, science, culture—these have their place ; 
but their place is small when compared with 
that large realm of life which belongs to 
morality and religion. .Mr. Arnold will not 
patiently suffer the supreme issues. of life to 
be crowded into a corner, and the sturdiness 
of his protest against the tendencies of ma- 
terialism to disparage all that belongs to the 
realm of righteousness is most inspiring, 
The great error of modern scientists is their. 
exaltation of the subjects about which they 
are interested to the place of eminence 
among human concerns, After listening to 
one of them for.a while, one gets, the, impres- 
sion that knowing. how to breed pigeons or 
to analyze light is a much greater matter 
than doing justly, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly before God. If Mr. Arnold suc- 
ceeds in recalling. but few of his; readers to 
the fact that ‘‘eonduct is three-fourths of 
life,” and that these investigations of physi- 
cal science can be but.a small fraction of ‘the 
other fourth, he willdo well. 

Not only is bis-witness clear te: the-value 
of conduct; it is not less clear to the fact 
that. the Hebrew nation was. chief -among 
the nations for its testimony to: this truth. 
As to the Greeks were given the culture of 
art, soto the Jews were given the culture 


of morality and religion. ‘‘ Nor let .it be. 


said that. other nations, too, had. at least 
something of this idea. They had, but they 


were not possessed with it; and, to feel it f 


enough to make the world feel it,: it was 
necessary to be possessed with it.” Because 
the Jews above all nations were the 
custodians of this truth, the. Jewish Scrip- 
tures are beyond all other sacred hooks the 
treasuries of righteousness. He who.wants 
to know what righteousness is, he who de- 
sires to be directed and inspired in his con- 
duct must study the Bible; there is no other 
book that can tell him half so much about it 
as the Bible can. 


* LITERATURE AND DOGMA: An Essay towarda 
Better Appreciation of the Bible. By Matthew Ar- 
nold, D.C. L. .J. BR. Osgood & Co. 


Th passifig from the Old Testament to the 
New, the critic shows, what we all know, 
that the Hebrews had lost the intpition of 
righteousness, that there had grown up 
among them a barren ritualism obscuring 
their worship, and that their morality was 
hatsh and cold, Therefore, Jesus, when he 
came, sought ‘to restore the intuition,” 
What Israel wanted was a better knowledge 
of righteousness. That Christ came to bring. 

» And his .work consisted first in teaching men 
&@ new method—the method of: ‘inward- 
ness,” as: Mr. Arnold calls it, or conscience. 
* The things that come from within a man’s 
heart defile him” ; and, therefore, the sources 


of our conduct, our affections, our intentions | 


are to be carefully guarded and kept pure. 
This is. Christ’s method as a_ teacher of 
morality, Brat he brought the world a 
“‘secret” as, well as a method, and his 


- secret is ‘‘self-renouncement.” Righteous- 


ness is’ the way of life, and the way of 
righteousness is self-renouncement—dying 
to one’s self. “Jesus exhibited this as an 
intuition and a practical rule, and.as what, 
by being practiced, would, through: giving 
happiness, prove its own truth as a rule 
of life.” To his method of inwardness and 
his secret of self-renouncement must be 
added the element in which both were 
worked—*‘ mildness” or “ sweet reasonable- 
bess,” as he translates the Greek word 
’erveixeca, These three are the chief contri- 
butions of Jesus to morality, and they con- 
stitute, in truth, the very essence. of right- 
eousness. As no man can find out what 
righteousness is without reading the Bible, so 
no man can become righteous without fol- 
lowing Jesus. ‘‘ Attempt to reach righteous- 
ness by any way except that of Jesus and you 
will find out your mistake. This isa thing 
that can prove itself, if it isso; and it will 
prove itself, because it is so.” 

Whatever may be said about the complete- 
ness of this account of Christ’s doctrine, it 
is certainly good so far as it goes, and it 
puts the stress where it belongs—upon that 
part of Christ’s work which toucbes human 
character, rather than upon that which is re- 
lated to government. ‘The dogmatic part of 
Christianity is badly treated, no doubt; but 
the vital part of it, which consists in follow- 
ing Jesus, in adopting his method, in find- 
ing out his secret, in living his life of 
“sweet reasonableness,” is lifted up and glo- 
Tified. 

But when we have said so much as this 
concerning the truth which the book con- 
tains, and when we have noted the marvel- 
ous beauty and vividness of, the style in 
which it is, written, we have pretty nearly 
finished our words of commendation. The 
defects of the book overshadow ‘its excel- 
lences. - It is pervaded by the lordliest dog- 
matism; the arrogance of its tone toward 
the learnéd theology of the day is offensive 
in the extreme. Whatever n ty be said about 
“light,” ‘‘sweetness” would be a queer ad- 
jective to apply to the stinging satires upon 
the bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, 
who get a polite but merciless scoring in 
every chapter. " 

But Prof. Arnold’s faults of temper are by 
no means bis worst faults. He abandons 
with contempt the doctrine of the personal- 
ity of God. That, he insists, is a notion 
which cannot be verified. The popular the- 
ology, in preaching that there is ‘‘a great 
Personal First Cause, who thinks and feels,” 
tells what it does not and cannot know to 
be true; and it is a dreadful mistake to pro- 
claim at this day a doctrine which cannot 
be verified. Investing God with the attri- 
butes of personality is what he calls by 
the German name Aberglautbe, or extra be- 
lief. 

What, then, is Mr. Arnold’s God?, The 
god of science, as he has elsewhere told us, 
is ‘that stream of tendescy by which all 
things fulfill the law of their being”; the 
God of morality or conduct, he here informs 
us, is ‘‘ the enduring Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” To theex- 
istence and the prevalence of such a Power 
he bears strong testimony ; so much as this, 
he tells us, we can verify, and nothing more. 
Now, we would not deny that there may be 
. in a faith no more definite than this, an im- 
mense power to uphold and.confirm virtue, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s God is a greater anda 
better deity than many that are called God 
and worshiped even by some professing 
Christians. But to the ‘‘Aryan mind,” 





ever whuse incapacity for religious investi- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





gation Mr. Arnold makes so merry, it will 
¢>ntinue to appear absurd that there should 
be such “an enduring Power that makes, for. 
righteousness” in the, universe, and that, this. 
Power, should. be unconscious of . its, own 
operations and blind tethe work. that it is 
infallibly performing. The-morality of the 
universe Mr. Arnold concedes; but to most 
of us it will seem an irresistible conclusion 
that, if the universe is built on morality, 
the Power that built itso and keeps it 80 
must know what morality is.and must/love 


morality. To affirm the one thing and re- 


ject the other would seem to the Aryan 
mind little short of self-stultification. 

But, whether this notion of God be the 
true one or not, it is certain that it is not the 
notion which the Hebrew Scriptures con- 


tain. Mr. Arnold has discovered, by apply- 


ing to the Old Testament his method of 
‘* culture,” that the Hebrews had in the be- 


‘ginning this conception of ‘‘an enduring 


Power, not ourselves; that makes for right- 
eousness”; that it was this conception which 
kindled their enthusiasm and touched their 
morality with the emotion that made it re- 
ligious. Afterward there was an invasion of 
Aberglaube, and the notion of personality, 
with many other notions, got fastened to 
their conception of God. Mr. Arnold is the 
only man who ever found this out. The 
popilar theology may be very dull; but it 
would need to be supernaturally sharp to 
find this theory in the Bible, because it is 
not there. The earlier representations of 
God are certainly not less personal than the 
later ones. Besides, as everybody knows, 
the earlier periods of literature are always 
more inclined toward personification than 
the later ones. Poetry always precedes 
prose; mythology makes way for phi- 
losophy. To say that the first Hebrew con- 
ception of God was an abstract one—that of 
an impersonal and unconscious Power that 
makes for righteousness—and that the later 
conception took on the forms of personality, 
is simply reversing the invariable order of 
history. If, to quote Goethe’s dictum, which 
Mr. Arnold is fond of repeating, “ man 
uever knows how anthropomorphic he is,” 
be certainly knows this, that he is more an- 
thropomorphic in the youth of his race than 
in its Jater manhood. 

What is still more strange is, that Mr 
Arnold should say of Christ that “he took 
up this term [God] just as Israel used it, to 
stand for the Eternal that loveth rigbteous- 
ness.” ‘‘ Loveth” is here, by the way, evi- 
dently aslip of the pen. It involves per- 
sonality; it is much less vague than the 
phrase ‘‘ makes for,” which the author al- 
ways intends to use. But to find that Jesus 
Christ does not teach the personality of God 
ts a result of criticism for which, we trust, 
culture is not to be held responsible. If 
there is one thing more emphatic in the doc- 
trine of Jesus than another, it is his revela- 
tion of God as a Father. He it is, far above 
all the bishops and the theologians, who by 
every possible manner of speech has im- 
pressed upon the minds of men the thought 
that ‘‘the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness” in the universe not only knows them, 
but loves them. 

Of course, the whole current of the book 
sets strongly against everything that savors 
of supernaturalism. ‘‘ Miracles are doomed,” 
whether by culture or by science we do not 
know. The miracles of healing performed 
by Christ were, perhaps," real; but only so 
far as the diseases cured were the results of 
moral faults, which he remedied. The re- 
ports which we have of the life and the 
words of Jesus are manifestly the work of 
men who imperfectly understood. him and 
who added to his discourses many things 
which he never said. The Aberglaube of the 
New Testament is even more wild than that 


,of the Old. Exactly what character he is 


inclined to give to Christ we scarcely know. 
He avoids—which is doubtless well—all at- 
tempts to define his nature; yet he treats 
him with the, utmost reverence. ‘All and 
more” than the Orthodox have represented 
him he believes him to be, only in a different 
way. Precisely what to make of this lan- 
guage we do not know; yet the one best 
thing in the book is the personal loyalty of 
the writer to this Jesus whose. teachings, 
as he thinks, were so much more real and 
spiritual than their reporters have told us, 
and whose work is so much grander, if some- 
what less forensic, than the popular theology 
conceives, 
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Toe Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Mflwaukes 
has. contrived of late to keep the Interior, ot 
Chicago, in a state of chronic protest. His 
sermons, printed in one of the Milwaukee 
Gailieg, are of a sort that provoke criticism ; 
and more than once he has been made to point 
the perennial moral of our theological degen- 


‘ eracy, We have now a volume of his serm 
entitled, Tides and Tendencies of Religious Thought, 


by which we are able to form some judgment 
as to their merits. The preface tells us that 
they are extemporaneous discourses, phono. 
graphically reported ; and the marks of such 
an origin are many. There is a frequent rough. 
ness and extravagance of phrase that the cooler 
moods of the library could scarcely have al. 
lowed, There is an occasional barbarism—such 
as ‘“‘validated,’’ “Christed,”’ “‘ bulletined,” ete — 
for which some English word might well have 
been substituted. The range of the grea 
“Unabridged” is so very wide that there 
scarcely any need to go outside of it. These 
defects of style apart, there is much vigor and 
not a little beauty in the rhetoric of these dis 
courses. There is not much attempt at wit; 
but now and then a sentence flashes with a snd. 
den insight, which must, no doubt, have caused 
aripple of sensation when it was spoken. It 
would be difficult to make these sermons coip- 
cide doctrinally with the Westminster Cate. 
chism, or any other theological symbol yet 
fabricated. Mr. Dudley’s method is not dog. 
matic and he handles religious truth ina manner 
so broad and free that Narrow Churchmen are 
sure to be alarmed. He may, indeed, be fairly 
called a Christian Rationalist, and his effort is 
to find in the laws of the universe not only the 
confirmation but the basis of the cardinal truths 
of religion. ‘The great stress of the mind to- 
day,” he says, “touching religion is tosee how 
religion may be grounded in the nature of 
things.” With this purpose in his mind, he 
magnifies the larger principles of the Christian 
faith and endeavors to trace the relations be 
tween them and those other religions. With 
much of this endeavor to clear Christianity of 
technicalities and reduce it to statements which 
the common sense of men must recognize as 
true we cordially sympathize. We should not 
like to be beld responsible for all of Mr. Dud- 
ley’s statements. Sometimes he goes perilous 
ly near to theological nihilism. Yet an affirma- 
tion as explicit as this which follows would 
seem to make secure at least one main Chris- 
tian doctrine: ‘* Before Abraham was Christ is; 
and prior to all revelations he was and is God 
forever.” (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


.... Paradise in the Pacific is somewhat un 
gtammatically described on its title-page as 
“a book of travel, adventure, and facts in the 
Sandwich Islands.” Mr. Wm. R. Bliss, the 
author, introduces his subject thus curtly in 
his preface. He says: “The book is small; 
but so is the country, and so are the people of 
which it treats, while it is really larger than 
the importance of that country.” Itis quite 
evident that Mr. Bliss is thoroughly Amer- 
ican, and estimates the importance of coun- 
tries strictly according to their size. How he 
would explain the considerable figure which 
the Peloponnessus, for instance, has made in 
history we would not attempt to guess; nor 
would we for a moment compare the Hawailan 
Islands, except in size, with the Isles of Greece. 
But it is not demonstratively evident to us that, 
because the former are small, they are, therefore, 
uninteresting. Mr. Bliss has made an interesting 
book about them, readable and tolerably correct, 
except in one important point, He does decid- 
ed injustice to the labors of missionaries in that 
group. He says: ‘“‘The Hawaiians, as 9 ped- 
ple, have not yet risen above heathenism.” 
This statement is quite the reverse of true. The 
Hawaiians’ general and intelligent adherence 
to Christianity amply disproves it. And, if 
they do sometimes give way to old supersti- 
tions, it is what some of us. do when we 
contrive to see the new moon over our right 
sboulder or throw an old shoe after a newly- 
married pair, That the aborigines are highly 
cultivated, either in mind or morals, no fair ob- 
server will claim; and a thoughtful observer 
will see that the very quality and materials of 
their minds is, with some exceptions, decidedly 
inferior and can never receive a really high 
civilization. But they are no more “ beathens 
than they are saints or cannibals; and we re. 
gret that Mr. Bliss has not spoken with more 
discrimination upon this point—the central 
point of interest in any account of the Sand- 
wich Islands. (Sheldon & Co.) 


....In every way interesting and attractive is 
a little volume called Scintillations, a collection 
of miscellanies from the prose works of Heim 
rich Heine. It is translated from the German 
by Simon Adler Sterne. The first part of the 
book is called “Florentine Nights,” one story 
being told for each night; and the second con: 
tains selections from Heine’s deep or sparkling 
sayings about men, manners, art, philosophy, 
religion, and the French people, among 


whom he spent the last half of hia life. In bis 
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This edition of the valuable and interesting works 
of the great historian, W. H. Preacott, is thoroughly 
revised, with additional notes, by J. Foster Kirk, and 
fs bedutifully printed from entirely new plates. It will 
be complete im fifteen crown octavo volumes, issued 
wionthly, with steel-plate portraits and maps. 
. The frst volume, FERDINAND AND IsaBELLA, Vol. 
I, is now ready. we 

Sold by subscription only. For circulars,.terms, etc., 

address 


J. B. LIPPI 
- 9715 and 





OTT & | COw Pa 
7. Market St., Philadelphia. 


$1,50._-THE NURSER sinh Monthty Maga- 
zige for youngest readers. eye aS 
stamp for.a sample num 0 a time to 
. L. 
36 mromtold street, Boston. 


saa tore hor ERATE CO Sabon, QEse™ 
——S 


lishers, 














IMPORTANT TO 
New and Im) 
Spplication 


ARORA Sistas 
oREND > KOR SPEC! ECIMEN, Copy ot Yc of. xoUTH'S 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
LOPENiING OF: SUMMER FASHIONS, 












Brom * % Smith's Milustrated Patera mf) Qne Dolige a Year and a Great Premium, 


f i 
(Baterea to Act of tm th a Buep in the office of the Libgarian 
according Congress, e year eee gabra, 





1718. 


1718—Polonaise—is being, extensively 
manufactured in pe for rta- 
—-. It may be left open or closed iz 
front of ‘skirt'with the same graceful ef- 
fect. One of its — charms is, the 
« will -not me dtsarra or 
slide to one side. as most styles. Forwash 
its merit is 








na 7 12-Polonaise—will do justice to. an eget of Sy 


fi ike postfl wou fe single button. The 
theshorter; sig ina deep boxy setates thewenter straigh aed is the marked feature entuse in alt 
xing to set wo “ean x: ards of line six Yncbes wide. We 

0) y a nce of the ieeat ane - 


for any kind of m 
Pee shail be gratefully 


reipetnbered By bia oh our advice in 

it. ittern, with cloth model, $1. 
Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 

ee Bs oh ree Peg belted down end driped, 

is a deautifu' unfastening the belt and 

der it falls into 

unLuttoning e Sieaie side, tt a 

: = valuable noveey 

|-wide ma- 

ot poe er of Redin- 

1555. with 

cloth model, any 

cents. - ‘umber of skirt, 


todel, showing trimasos, 


ward ned f 
nier or ; revere: 4 t.gives ts) the epat e 
juires 
inte for tae coming sutunnn umes. Req 
Notice thé SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 
Suit No. 33 — The Over- 










the ro ond 


D Je 0 : 1, . 
eeu Pag eivns ta chee a5 a posel 8 
"Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 





Notice the SPECLAL PREMIUM telow. 
81S8—Is one of 
the must suiis- 
factory ways of 
peaking pi ue 
or .clo 
suite” i chil 
It is ap- 
Srorcidte for 
girls under six 
ears, 





; and for 
and double- Cove four years. 
Oe ded ten be The jacket 
belted in or left nearly tight-fit- 
loose at ple ting ; the cot is 
ure nut separa’ uy 
— in ak oa by mr! 
farm it serves tle ——— cut 
for.either house = = side forms 
or 
quires seven 


quifes one anda 
half yards for four years. Puitern, with cloth modei, 


Bee: 
Notice the SPECIAL PREMIUM below. 
BX, $3 theabove patterns mailed, postpaid,upon 


torn: with cloth 
model, 50 cenis. 





712.—Apron. It SUBSCRIBE FOR 

is simply a gabri- 8: 

cle sighy ll Smith's Wustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
and ip the ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


negk ‘anda @ band 
-for the _ sleeve. 
Made in Swiss, 
silk, or alpaca. 

Sizes, from two 
toten years. Re- 
quites ‘two yards 4 
of linen for seven 
years. Pattern, 
with cloth model, 
2% cents. 


SPECIAL PRE » close ONE DOL- 
TAP, ars Bik, Pet a bi ube 


3 





andbordered 
yy sending one 


We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, > cuore hen coun aur loop, etc., how to 
the garment together by the pattern, and anor wil completea.” By thé use Of our Cloth Models 
a who can sew can Fist the most difficult yare PERFECT 


e above a few of ho eet oat Satgee ae "which are "recetvin ng pres ils Seven by the Pomc 


“We . 
ladies this ety. Smith's of ten om saree — nirts a Gletk Medel with ee Ko os 
x poi: the most unskilled any garment by the ai vine sur Fase th cloth a models. Subscribe for it _efore re July 
Tory mated re 


fore Jul 
get then. ote for 5 cena be + pend tw S mane. for Our ¢ Cater 


ifeeial eaten Be Give us full address, an and address v; 


7s BURDETTE SMITH, Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
P.-O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway, New York City, 
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MUSIC PuBEECASIORAV' IV p ye 


THE WELCOME; = 


By J. M. KREFFER, 
is just issued and is beyond doubt the finest collection of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ever presented to the public, 
Specimen copies in paper covers sent to any address on 
receipt of Bcents. Fpecimen pages free. 


S. BRAIMNARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


CECE TANT, Ay 


SUN SHINE. 


THE NEW 
SUNDAY.SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
BY P. P. BLI8s, 
For 1873, New Ready. 
Close to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 








Close to the musicaliand religious needs of the Sunday. | 


* school, 


SUNSHINE 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
INTENSE MELODIES! 
Responsive Scripture readings, with many songs. 
IMlustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting! © 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tun 6 that never “ wear out.” for family worship and 

praver-mreting A few pees of pract.ce and pieces suit. 
Bile for putarduy afterneen and concert occa- 
sions. 

Price, Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60, 

Asingl. specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Circinnati, 0. 


DOLLAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
Clarke's Dollar Instruvtor, 
For Reed. Organs. 
Clarke's Dollar Instructor, 
For Piano-forte. 


Clarke's Dollar. Instructor, . — 
-» For-Violin. 
ave Wish (take pare jon Books, 


jal and eas 
the frst ba anaes an ae r= vii practice 
srHhuee p vos m Sn : +00 
Wigneg’ yor oe aol wiutz ‘. 00 





Three very 
pn, for 


nd 34 Violin 
one above 3 are for THE PEOPLE Baa are fell 
f the ht, wake, easy music, that isn’t hard 
to play tn ig a0 delightful to mers. | i 


postpaid, for the retail 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
. 911 Broadway, New York. 


TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, E..TOURJEE, 
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UN 


Atumni Bax. T Y: Jui ut 
nimence v 2d. 
Examin gous for Ad or Admineion wagne 2 Ap yrs ‘and 


an f 
ror tBioN i aga omen | 
E. M. JENKINS Registrar, Sche- 
lve Sin SCHOOL—Prof. C. STALEY, 
LA L—isaac Albany, N,¥. 

MEDI COLLEG oS fen 
QBSERV ATO —Prof. G.W W.flovor, A. 

ebay. E. N. : 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


nok, F HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


s of all denom‘nati -] 

fae nicer catia tee By 

bi FR Ste SENS, D.D.. or Brok Ed. YOUNG, Cam. 
WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


Reopens Sept. 10th. To meetdemand, an Academic 
Course will be added, as per Catalogue. 


’ . 
Md ob. NINGTOR Koger TUF 








tt + Pal . 





As Having Children to Ferwase tr Schoo! 
will * American b 


cath onal Makai Pri Price Seta per ann , 
onal Mon um, 
W. 80) ERMERHORS, & of 14 Bond st., N. ¥ 








GcHoor E u RNITT R 
-BUFFA 





MEAD, HUNT & HOLT 


3°) 








ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND RMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHIDOL fe ron AN 





Providence, R. 1. Address Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin. 
BOARDING SCHOOL. First Class. Send fora 
Catalogue. A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


TO BOOK AGENTS. 
1. PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN, } 
New edition, , 426 pages. ‘ Portrait of Author. | 
2. THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male pee 





These anion volumes, by Dr. 
dorsed by the t autoorities, have tiready 
Sagtons sucgen. Bi be very best terms offered aeents ot 


For ¢ Gircalars, wi with Ra Ag terms, extracts, and testi- 


monials, write 
‘. G. FERGUS & CO., 
165 N, Novru Sraerr, Philadelphia” 


z patent to Snes per month, ¢yer7- 


the GEN UINE 1M. 
» OVE 
= 





Se FAMILY SEWING 
stitch, hem, fell, 


. and embroider ina 








We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT.» 
Ee Sere ain ote Ase 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is @ rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and studewts, or any other intelligent pe:son, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 su>- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Rox 2787. 


* JOSIAH ALLEN S WIFE” 


WROTE A BOOK, 
in spite of Por s determination notto spend acent to 
Lire any one to read it. 
#500 a month can be mide selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTICE!! 


When we broug!t out Mark Twain's books we promised 
you.a harvest. We now prontse you another, and wise 
agents will secure - which we qill now urrange 
or. For, siren! rs 

IOAN I TTR wT ISTING CO. Wartford. Conn. 


$150 Arts. (873. feets 


PER ef 
better i write for Catalo e to 
E. C. shies 5 
iNew York, 


The Pictorial Fire. 
fe tos so Renter Poly- 
— and 

Our 











street, 





eping ihe “tobe "wie 
i | firable) ye acai ls Bee Chose fe 
‘a Ez Pus H 
New York, Boston, Cincianate aed Chloe. ee 


TO ALL HAVING §S address 
J. D, WILLIAMS, New York, Witten nod Chicas 


GE Jar books ctures 

A NTS, money fast ams we will stare you | § 
REAMATION AL PUBLISHING CO., 98 Liberty St. 
ew 











‘[Sune’ 5, 1873, 
ee = 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


fn Style. Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, ORIQ 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most Lory in 
style and perfect 








Y., 

Da PIANOS ‘and BONGANS. of dress 
class makers, including ATERS’, at exe 
tremely low for-cash, or part cash; and 
balance ents. lew Jeo 


ae 





s A GENTS LOOK !—$12a ey mode oiling Snignors 
arpe: wares. Sam 
logue free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO. wt Mass. 








yond the Light of 


ree 
Rela ents 
pb. Seartling Adventares in all parts 0 of th 
Mines and Mode of Working them ; U: 
soclety Ao iroat Ctien éte.,ete, § 





reul: 
and 8 ‘al terms agents. J. B. BU R os 
HYD , HARTFORD, CONN., or CHICAGO. ILI. 





NOW READY!! : 
The New Sunday-schoo! Singing Book 


SONGS OF THE She 


By W. A. OGDEN an A h- 
thor of the popular * Whew , 
rd eres ——- tunes 
yacd ee —~& oot 
re ‘beantiful and school oc oe ¢ tore 


One spec imen ae for 80 cts. Spec- 
W. W. WHITNEY, ea. o. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
__ tee ie cone, | 
i EDUCATION. 


TAYLOR'S . PATENT CHAIR 


For the Sunday-school and Lecture Room. 














This cut shows the chairs in position for aaueare 
er Prayer-Meeting 
fend ior descriptive circular to the 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR CQO,, 
11 & 113 Wititam 8t., New Yor. 


Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 





EMILY A. RIOK, Principal. DARIEN, CT.” 

CALEADAR FOR 1873-4.—Fall Term hee Septem- 
ber 30th, 1873; Winter . oor mary 2d, 673 ; 
Spring "herm | begins March 26th, 





a eae EDWARD COLLEGIATE. INS 
UT. To prepare for business, or vor lifer 
ive grodueting conrege for ladies or gent'emen, Sorted 
term begins March peys board, 
furnished room, fel, wash'ng, wit 


common Foclish 
branches, 


wr 15 Pt r cent. discount to chihiren of ciergy- 


men. Address JOS, E. KiNG, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


= Chen i: or tra SH i, 0. We 








THE MORMON WIFE, 


AGENTS WANTED for this fearless book, 


spore hy e lopoe of & Woman 
Prop! it y' . and 
x extan t 









NOTHING 


see it. ioe | sent /ree ot 
charges for inspection. 
engravings, 600 intensely 
teresting subjects, Full to the 
of amusement and in- 
struction. “felling rapidly RW 


ete P; Pa 
Osten &°CO. 





rie eee "TIE oh 4 

AGENTS WANTED for the grandest book of the 
vear. now s° ling with astonishing rapidity. Tells bs the 
causes of Fire, Safes, Fire-proof 1 urldings, Conauere ref 
Fire with Water, Seam. and Gas; Ryaeaanon- lots fa re 
I How Insure, ete 


send for efenttry you Vay not reg et it. wd 


dress DUSTIN. ¢ 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 
Ry the onlebestes Be. Ww. WwW. fate = & Journal of 
greatest, and best work. written 


ex- 
3} for this book. J Just out, A bata wanted, Liberal 


Hartford, 








WORKING CLASS (tt cr eit 
ro al poh ee ogee avalon: feos ded wena -~ as 


by mail. Ad 'ress, with 6-cent return 
MYOUN NG & CO., 173 Greenwich steeet, N.Y. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 
nts ewanees set oee ae pesiptes se see, i 


St. ‘Louis, Mo. 


2 BRILLIANT BOOKS for owe hepato a 

yrant’s Lib Poetry and Song and Miss 

ache on Big satan Soni spot soln 
ar. clusiv 'e! 

7S. FORD > Casa oy Ni w York, Boston. € Chicago, and 


5 1 Ageiits Wanted All classes 
$5 to $. 5203 : ing people creither sex, young 

rt . pag os tlanything eve. Verda 
mom: or ai: the iD #é an: Ng vive. ‘O 
yy “Address G. Shinsan & Com Pi d, Maire, 


AGENTS MASS Heck. sped: stn Y- 























AGE N TS —Address COWAN & 


., Sth st., New 
*York, for bes’ welling Seok published. 
$30. week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 
new, aad staple 


AMONTH to its. Articles n 
$475 Bo four. Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


MONEY Mt DE ak ARIDLY WIE SEE 
an atalogues, sai 
particulars free, 5. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


FER, WERE, eee wi, 
Ww. 7 {-) 
$30 "37° raat on ‘River Wire Co. 














PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





THE NEW SCALE 





27. Union Square, N.Y. 


Tuioattedly the best Square Piano made 


fend for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


THE REVIVAL E335 ,A*®, Toe 


BOOK. FOR THE MiL- 
LION. Enlarged. This little work contains 96 page: 
of choice Revival: Hymns and Tunes for Prayer 
and Social Meetings, Sunday-schoola, and Con- 
gregations. Among the many gems we would nam: 
8 thy Roefage,. Eee. Signer elle 





1 §s- 
PPh. 
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estes g 


CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
ts, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
tcucd 10 ‘write for information, Girculass, and Price 
Ins Guaranty unlimi satisfaction guaranteed 
“Speciat Sarc Orrer.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101. Foarth Avenne. 


You ark w HY we ean sell Firs 


hundred; boards, 20 cents mailed, S17 per 
Ushers, “A eines cate mdled, BET Te SON. 















“t) § t 
a which We teler to over O Bankers, Mere’ chants, 
= ‘some of wuoin you may, know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 states ani Terri lease state © here yuu saw 


thh notice. 
“* Y. 8. Plano Co., 310 Broadway, N.Y. 



















DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circularand 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de 
pot in New York City freo. 


Warerooms, 18 East (4th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Our New 
Practical 


BACK Cz 3 





BEFORE and FTER. 
Elegantly uphoistered and plated, wit fit any stool 


or oneoman, is self-adjustable, and is endorsed by = 


most eminent —_ and Physicians. State c 
desired, and on receipt of 83.50 we will eetuctoly 
send goods. J. N. MORSE & CO., General aa 
13 Temple Place, Boston. Special terms to the tr 


STEGL ume 


are the BEST. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGiNG. 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strergth and pervading character, Something en- 
tirely new and fat excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, WAS8S3. 


$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100 


.or new.5 octave, double reed, 6 stops, beautl! 
eled, w7rrvan ed Ureans for Lor 
CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND PAR ° 
The best Organ in tie worl: for the price, and we guar- 
antee then equal to any ingtra: went refasiing at double 


‘ Os 
waneow. 547 baie ‘New York. 
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|) * MAY'S FAREWELL 


ed 3 BY MARY E: C. WYETH. 


« Goop-BYE, sweet May,”! chirps the blue bird 
_ .A-swing on the maple bough ; 
“Good-bye, sweet May,” sings the tuneful 
. thrush, 
* “Whose nestlings are peeping now. 
‘The fair young Queen of the Summer, 
‘The leafy and lilied June, 
With glowing roses and flowers-de-luce, 
Appears : tis the glad yeat’s noon. 














March was the year’s gray dawning, 

" With Spring’s sweet warmth and light, 
Faintly smiling o’er earth and sky, 

” Out of the Winter's night. 


April the year’s dewy morning. 
May is its fresh young day, 
Brightening ever toward golden noon, 
Dearest and loveliest May. 


Fairest of all the trio! 

Pride of the year’s young day! 
Bird and blossom call tenderly, 

“ Good-bye to thee, gentle May.” 


“Good-bye” low murmur the grasses 


And the nodding columbine, 
And the pansy whispers, ‘‘ Good-bye, sweet 
May”; 


“Good-bye ”’ sighs the eglantine. 


Each little bird in the tree-top, 
Each dainty bloom on the spray 
Singeth and sigheth a fond farewell 

To lovely, departed May. 


Aureole crowned with sunshine 
Cometh May’s farewell boon; 

And the soul of sweet May glorifies 
The glow of the goldenJune. 





PROSPECT POINT PICNIC. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 








“ AuL the children of this church and 
congregation, with the entire church and 
congregation, are invited to meet each other 
at the steamboat landing on Thursday morn- 
ing of this week, at ten o’clock precisely. 
Captain Snow, who is one of us, and who 
has, besides, a big heart for everybody, pro- 
poses to give us a sail, free of charge, in his 
fine new boat ‘Safety’; and when he has 
taken us to Prospect Point, twenty miles 
from here, the birds will give us a concert, 
free of charge. They will all be in the trees 
waiting for us, Now, let us all be there to 
join with them in praising God for this 
beautiful month of June. This is a church 
picnic, remember, and I can sell nobody an 
indulgence to stay away. There will be 
several balls on the grounds (leather balls I 
mean, of course); and the young people not 
only, but we who are feeling rather old and 
stiff, will have a good game of ball. The 
croquet ground is, I understand, in fine 
order; and we will all, young and old, enjoy 
it together. Weare to return in the evening, 
and, therefore, we shall have the pleasure of 
a moonlight sail. Please bear in miud that 
the time of starting is ten o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning of this week.” 

After giving the other notices for the 
week, Mr. Hayden, or our ‘‘ blessed parson, 
Brother Hayden,” as Deacon Sears often 
called him, continued : 

“Let us all sing the eighty-second hymn, 
on the thirtieth page.” 


“Thou art, O God, the light and life 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night 
Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


“When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragant sigh, 
And every fiower that summer wreathes 
Is born beneath thy kindling eye: 
Wihere’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine.” 

Parson Hayden’s soul was full of music, 
and it was always, particularly on Sunday, 
funning out into his body and escaping 
through his mouth—a mouth that, when- 
ever he attempted to sing, was always open 
far enough to let thé music pass out unob- 
structed, full and rich and clear. 

As it sometimes rains as though the win- 
dows of Heaven were opened, so Parson 
Hayden rained down music‘on the congre- 
gation, Whilehe sang praises to God. The 
fountain of song in his heart seemed filled 
to the brim, and all the streams and rills in 
the .congregation below seemed very full. 

body was singing. _ Even. every child 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





go on with the services he had to stop and 
toank the Lord for their great success in 
““ congregational singing.” 

But Deacon Dowdle hardly Heard this 
thanksgiving, for he was trying to recover 
from the shock that” picnic notice had 
given him; and yet he was not really try- 
ing, for he thought that “any good man 
ought to be shocked by Brother Hayden’s 
levity.” 

Not so thought Deacon Scars, for he was 
arotund, rosy, healthy-souled Christian, and 
be thanked God for letting him sit under 
the preaching of such a man as Mr. Hayden. 
And Grandma Lowry was of his mind. She 
was acheery, tat, sweet-souled grandmother; 
and when Mr. Hayden gave notice of the 
picnic she said to herself, as she looked 
through her spectacles all around the church 
and smiled at the children: ‘‘Amen. If 
there’s any place in the world that ought to 
belong to the Lord and his children, that’s 
Prospect Point. I hope we'll all have a 
good time out there.” 

Grandma Lowry was so pleased herself 
that she couldn’t help looking about to see 
if other people were not as much pleased. 

Deacon Sears returned her smile and 
shook his head; but, when her eyes wan- 
dered ‘across the aisle to Deacon Dowdle’s 
pew, they rested on a cloudy face, and she 
knew in a minute what Deacon Dowdle 

thought. 

“T'll have to ’tend to his case,” she said to 
herself. “He shall go to that picnic, if it 
takes an ox-team to draw him.” 

When Grandma Lowry had looked about 
enough to satisfy herself that she knew what 
the people thought about the picnic and Mr. 
Hayden’s notice of it, she turned her head 
round, and, faeing her minister, seemed all 
eyes and ears as he began to read the ninety- 
sixth psalm: ‘‘O, sing unto the Lord a new 
song ; sing unto the Lord all the earth.” 

And when he read for his text, ‘‘ Make a 
joyful neise unto the Lord, all the earth: 
make a loud noise, and rejoice and sing 

praise,” Grandma Lowry said to herself: 
‘* What if I should break out all of a sudden 
and try to‘make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord’ with my poor old cracked voice ? 
Why, I feel just like it; but what would the 
people say? There’s Lucy Taylor, over 
there—the sweetest young singer and the 
sweetest girl in all this church—and wouldn’t 
her five ears be disturbed if I should ‘re- 
joice and sing praise’? She loves Grandma 
Lowry, though, and I don’t know but she 
would think anything I should do exactly 
right.” 

But Grandma Lowry did not shock the 
lovers of sacred song or the lovers of 
decorum by any outbreak. She sat still and 
listened to what she called “the praise 
sermon.” It was longer than Parson Hay- 
den’s sermons usually were; but it seemed 
short to her, and she was sure that, if the 
faces of the people told the truth, nobody 
thought it long. 

As she walked homeward, who should 
overtake her but Deacon Dowdle; and he 
looked like a thunder-cloud gathering for a 
storm. Grandma Lowry’s eyes did not 
deceive her. She saw at once that the joy- 
ful, rejoicing sermon had failed to work its 
way into the Deacon’s soul, and ber own 
kind, sweet soul was afflicted, and she was 
sorry that there was such a deacon in the 
world. 

In a tender tone, that would have touched 
the Deacon if he hadn’t braced himself 
against it, she suid: ‘‘Deacon, why won't 
you let God’s sunshine fall on you?” 

The Deacon understood her, and at once 
proceeded to relieve his mind: ‘ Brother 
Hayden isa light, frivolous min. There’s 
no solemnity about him and he don’t awe 
and solemnize the people. There was no 
deep, serious feeling in church this morning. 
Of course, there wouldn’t be after the notice 
of that picnic.” 

“Picnic !” added Deacon Dowdle, vehe- 
mently, as he warmed with his subject. 
“The world’s pleasures are coming up into 
the churches, just as the frogs came up into 
the kueading-troughs of the Egyptians, and 
picnics can'do nothing but harm! They 
promote merry-thaking and kill out ‘all 
spirituality. How can Christians expect to 
enjoy a spiritual heaven whien tliey can’t 
live on earth fora few years without fool- 
ing away the time in ndnseusical picuics ?” 
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Lowry, with that smile that sbe persisted in, 
Keeping on. her face, ‘‘ can you show me the 
chapter apd verse in the Bible where it 
says we sha’n’t have any picnics in Heaven? 
Don’t you know there are sweet fields there, 
and a river of life, and plenty of beautiful 
places. for picnics? And do. you suppose 
that nobody there will ever think of getting 
up a picnic?” . 

Deacon Dowdle was almost shocked out 
of his body, 

‘‘Are you.a mother in Israel)’ he ex- 
claimed, “and yet.can talk as you do about 
Heaven? Lexpect to go to a Heaven (you 
know those lines) 


* Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end.’” 


‘*T never liked those lines,” replied Grand- 
ma Lowry. ‘They always made me tired. 
I don’t expect to go to meeting steady when 
I get to Heaven or sit through a long service, 
and I don’t exp:ct that every day there will 
be like a Sunday on earth.” 

“You're on the wrong track,” said the 
Deacon. ‘Such talk as yours will only 
make gay, giddy girls like Lucy Taylor more 
gay and giddy. That foolish young thing, 
with her worldly little bonnet and her whole 
dying body covered with lace and bows, sat 
there in church to-day laughing as if the 
church was built ov purpose for young folks 
to giggle in. And you know as well as I do 
that she professed to be one of the converts 
last winter, and that she joined the church 
this spring.” 

‘* Well, Lucy is trying to be a good girl,” 
said Grandma Lowry, in a conviucing tone. 
‘*T don’t expect her to be like me, for I’m 
sixty-five years old and she’s only sixteen ; 
but I really think she’s a growing Christian.” 

Deacon Dowdle would have laughed if it 
hadn’t been Sunday and if he hadn’t by a 
long course of discipline killed all the laugh 
that was originally in him, for the idea that 
Lucy Taylor was ‘‘a growing Christian” 
seemed to him laughable, 

‘*T think that Lucy gave very earnest at- 
tention to the sermon this morning,” con- 
tinued Grandma Lowry. ‘‘ Her. beautiful 
face was all covered with smiles when Mr. 
Hayden gave notice of the picnic; but then 
I shouldn’t call that laughing. And sup- 
pose it was laugbing; where was the harm, 
Deacon? .Don’t you know we are ‘the 
children of a king’? And who has a better 
right than we to laugh? Sometimes we 
have so much trouble we can’t laugh; but 
the dear Lord gives us a great many pleas- 
ures, as we pass along toa better world— 
picnics among the rest; and, if we frown on 
them, we frown on Aim. Whether we know 
it or not, we do; and we ought to remem- 
ber that, Deacon.” 

Lucy Taylor—‘‘ that foolish young thing, 
with her worldly little bonnet and her 
whole dying body covered with lace and 
bows’’—was not trying to hear what was 
not intended for her ears; but she was right 
behind Grandma Lowry and Deacon Dow- 
dle all the way from church, and so she 
learned (what she had often suspected) 
that the Deacon had no faith in her. But, 
far from perfection as she seemed to herself 
to be, she knew she. was not ‘the foolish 
young thing” the Deacon called her; and 
she took a quiet, hidden delight, as she 
walked home, in making unselfish plans for 
the picnic. 

‘*There’s poor old Polly Jones, who hard 
ly ever has a good time,” she said to herself. 
“How I wish she could be got to the pic- 
nic. It would be something like Heaven to 
her, ii’s so long since she’s been to anything. 
Father would be kind enough, 1 know, to 
have up the horse and buggy and take her 
to the steambo:t landing; but he’d call it a 
crazy idea of mine, she’s so rheumatic and 
lame. I havea good mind to say nothing 
about it at home, but just ask a drayman— 
John Clark, for he has not only a dray, but 
a buggy—to take her down there. He'd do 
it for a quarter, and when she’s once on 
board the boat I can attend to her myself 
and see that she has a good time.” 

With this plan in her head, Lucy turned 
into a street that led to Polly Jones’s; for 
she thought she would see her at once and 

find out if she would like to go to the picnic. 

It was seldom that any one thought of 
divérsion or recreation for poor old rheumat- 
ic Pelly Jones. Indeed, Polly herself had 
come to think of pleasure us something to 
be left out of her life; and when Lucy came 
in and told her errand Polly began to cry. 
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“You sweet young ceature!” she. said. 
“You are certainly oneof God's. uwn, or you 
never would have thought of trying to get 
me to that pienic.” 

“*T hope I am one of God’s own,” repliea 
Lucy; “‘butI don’t think it’s anything so 
remarkably good in me to come and let you 
know about the picnic.” 

“But, bless you, child, you're going to 
try to get my poor old rheumatic body 
down to the landing and aboard that steam- 
boat.” 

“That's nothing. John Clark will take 
you there, He never refuses me anything.” 

“* Well,” answered Polly, wiping her eyes, 
“Tl dress up in my Sunday clothes and 
beready. You see I’ve got Sunday clothes, 
although I don’t get to church very often.” 

Lucy stayed awhile with Polly, cheering 
her up and telling her about Mr. Hayden’s 
notice of the pic-nic and about his sermon; 
and then went on a little further down the 
street, to Joon Clark’s, for she wanted to 
make sure of him. 

‘* Of course, 1 will,” he said, as he listened 
to Lucy. ‘‘I'd carry the old woman on my 
back before I'd fail to get ber there. And 
I'll tell you what more I'll do, Miss Lucy. 
I'll bonor old Polly for your sake, as well as 
forher own. I'll wash my buggy, so that 
she may ride to the landing in decent 
style.” 

“Ob! thank you John,” replied Lucy. 
“That’s a good idea of yours, for Polly’s 
Sunday clothes are as neat asa pink, and 
I'm glad she won't have to soil them by get- 
ting over muddy wheels. And now, Jobn, 
won’t you go to the picnic too? You ought 
to, for you pay for half of a pew in church.” 

‘Well, I reckon not, Miss. Such fine 
folks as go to picnics don’t want a drayman 
around.” 

“T didn’t think you'd talk in that-way, 
John. Now, you must promise me that 
you'll go, or I'll go and see Mr. Hayden and 
get him to come and talk to you.” 

**'You don’t really want me out there, do 
you, Miss?” said John, with a smile that 
betrayed the pleasure he felt in knowing 
that he was wanted. 

‘*Of course, we do. It'll please me ever 
so much if you'll go. Youcan engage some- 
body to bring your horse back after you’ve 
taken Polly down to the landing.” 

‘*T declare, I believe I’ll brush up and go, 
just because you invite me, Miss Lucy. I 
don’t know when anybody has invited me 
anywhere, and I’m sure I wouldn’t have 
thought of crowding myself into that 
picnic.” 

‘*Now, will you certainly go?” asked 
Lucy, as she was leaving. 

** You may rely upon it, I will,” replied 
Jonn; “for you're the first young lady that 
ever invited me to go anywhere.” 

Lucy went home feeling glad that she had 
made both Polly Jones and John Clark 
happy; and the next morning she had 
another opportunity to give pleasure where 
it was least expected. 

Peter Brady, a boy who had been engaged 
for the summer to weed the flower-beds, 
came to begin bis work, as there had been a 
shower in the night, and he “‘thought the 
weeds would pull out easy.” Lucy was 
with bim in the gurden, for two of the beds 
had been given ‘to her to manage as she 
chose, and those were the first he was to 
weed. 

As he was working, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: “Gorry! Miss Lucy, if 1 was 
as decent and respectable us what these 
beds’ll be after I get’em fixed up, wouldn’t 
1 like to go to that picnic?” 

“Why, would you really like to go, Pe- 
ter?’ asked Lucy. 

‘*Wouldn’tI, though? But ’tain’t no use 
for me to think of it ; for ’tain’t no place for 
me out there.” 

“Why not? I don’t see why it isn’t as 
much a place for you as for anybody else. 
But how did you hear about the picnic ?” 

“T was a-sitting on the church-steps, and 
I heard Priest Hayden talk about it; but I 
says to myself: ‘ You needn’t be a listening, 
Pete Brady. They don’t want such folks as 
you to mix up with them. You see, | kind-a 
thought I'd like to go; but I didn’t let the 


‘idea take a-hold of me, cause I ain't of no 


account. Besides,I hain’t got no store 
clothes: and folks can’t go to nothing or 
get on in the world without store clothes. 
And, if I had’em, I wouldn’t know how to 
manage myself out there. Gorry! What 
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could such a chap as I am do with his 
thunderin’ big hands ?” 


Lucy suddenly found ‘herself interested in 
the boy who was weeding her flower-beds. 

“Why, Peter, would you really like to go 
to that picnic?” she said. “If you would, 
I can manage about the ‘store clothes’ and 
your big hands; but I don’t see that your 
bands are very big. You shall have some 
store clothes; and as to your hands, you can 
have enough to fill them, if you are willing 
to help me. I and five or six other young 
ladies are the tea and coffee committee, and 
there will be two or three fires to be made 
in the woods anda great deal of running 
about to do.” .- 

“Well, now, gorry! Ili go. Ill make 
the fires and ‘tend to’em, and look on and 
see the fun.” 

‘*And have fun yourself,” replied Lucy. 
“*With your ‘store clothes’ on, you'll look 
as well as anybody, and you needn’t be at 
all ashamed. ‘You can play ball or do any- 
thing else that the rest do.” 

As soon as Peter was alone in the garden, 
he relieved himself in one “‘gorry” after 
another. 

““Who'd have thought the young lady 
would want me out there ?” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder if I can bebave so that the 
folks won’t laugh at me. I reckon I'll go, 
any way, and try it; and, if [ don’t make out 
pretty well, I'll slink behind some big tree 
and keep out of sight.” 

This was the first time in his life that Peter 
had been invited to a picnic and the first 
time he had ever thought of going to any- 
thing so respectable, and it gave him enough 
to think about all day, ° 

The ‘store elothes” were bought with a 
part of the money that had been given to 
Lucy for a new summer silk; and when the 
appointed day came Peter Brady appeared 
at the landing, dressed with scrupulous 
neatness. And John Clark’s clean buggy, 
with old Polly Jones in it, was not bebind 
time, 

Grandma Lowry looked about in vain for 
Deacon Dowdle; but Deacon Sears was on 
hand, full of everything that makes a picnic 
go off well. 

Almost all of Parson Hayden’s church 
and Congregation seemed to be there; and It 
was bard to tell which felt the best, the 
young or the old. 

It proved to be a great day for Peter. He 
forgot all about his “‘ thunderin’ big hands,” 
and enjoyed every minute so much that it 
never occurred to him to think whether he 
looked well in his ‘‘ store clotaes” or not. 

The next day he went to work with a new 
ambition—thc ambition to be somebody and 
have a name and a place among good 
people. 

He had engaged to do some hoeing in 
Deacon Dowdle’s garien, and that was 
where he was the day after the picnic. 
The Deacon could rut let the opportunity of 
doing the boy’s soul good pass unimproved, 
and in the course of the morning, while 
Peter was busy with his hoe, he went out 
gnto the garden and began to talk With ‘him. 

“ Peter,” he began, ‘‘ you haven’t but one 
life to live in this world—only one life in 
which to prepare for the other; and you are 
on the Devil's side, not on the Lord’s side. 
1 hear that you hang round drinking saloons 
a great deal, and sometimes go in and drink. 
A drinking saloon is the Devil’s saloon.” 

“That's so. ’Tain’t nothing else,” replied 
Peter. “ But the Devil and I ain’t as good 
friends as we were two or three days ago. 
Vm kind-a drawing off from him.” 

The Deacon looked puzzled. He didn’t 
know what to make of such talk—talk that 
was 60 unlike Peter. 

‘‘ Why, what’s happened to you, my boy, 
to make you talk so different from usual?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t know, sit, exactly; but it kind-a 
seems as if something had. I’m a thinking 
that Christian folks are the best folks there 
is agoin’. They care for a feller like me; 
and, if I thought the Lord they talk about 
would keep a-hold of me, and not let me 
disgrace him or myself, Pd just jine the 
Christian folks, and let the Devil know I was 
agoin’ to keep clear of him.” 

“ Praise the Lord!” exclaimed Deacon 
Dowdle, “Ido believe you're on the right 
track, When did you start ?” 3 i 

“’Tajn’t noways certain I’ve started at all, 
is 16?” replied Peter, ‘‘I didn’t know asI 


had. [only thought 1 wanted to, When J 





heard Priest Hayden pray that the Lord 
would give us all his blessing, I said: O 
Lord, please let me come in for a share.” 

“T see you've been to meeting lately,” said 
Deacon Dowdle. 

**No, sir; 1 baven’t. Ididn’t have nostore 
clothes till day before yesterday; and, if I 
bad had ’ém, "tain’t noways likely i’d have 
cared to go to meeting, for ’'ve been about 
the wickedest boy agoin’. But last Sunday 
I was a sitting on the church-steps to rest 
me, when Priest Hayden gave notice of the 
picnic. Of ‘course, I didn’thave no thought 
of goin’. But Monday I was a-workin’ in 
Miss Lucy Taylor’s flower-beds, and she put 
me up to go to the picnic. She promised I 
should have some store clothes, and some- 
thing to do when I got out there; and so I 
went. And there wasn’t a happier feller on 
the grounds. I made the fires and watched 
the tea and coffee, and Deacon Sears (that’s 
what they called him) played ball with me. 
I couldn’t believe my ears when he asked 
me if I didn’t want a game of ball with him. 
‘After we got aboard the steamboat and were 
comin’ home, he asked me if I wouldn’t 
come to church regular, and be in his Bible- 
class, too; and says I, ‘J will” It didn’t take 
me no time at all to say that, for I felt just 
like it. And I mean to stick to it. Ive 
been as bad as any of them fellers that hang 
round the saloons; but I ain’t agoin’ to 
train with’em no longer. I’m agoin’ to keep 
my store clothes nice, and be regular at 
church, I tell you now, sir, there ain’t no- 
body in this world that’s any better than 
Miss Lucy Taylor. She gave me my store 
clothes ; but, if I had had ‘the nicest coat and 
trowsers agoin’, I shouldn’t have dared to go 
to that picnic if Miss Lucy hadn’t said so 
much to me about it.” 

The Deacon had never been so puzzled 
before in all bis life, and yet he had to ad- 
mit to himself that he had no reason to be 
puzzled. 

‘It’s a plain case, a very plain case,” said 
he to himself, “ that that picnic was a means 
of grace to this poor Peter Brady. And as 
to Lucy Taylor, who'd =have thought 
it—who’d have thought that that 
foolish young thing, as. I thought she 
was, with her worldly little bonnet and her 
whole dying body covered with lace and 
bows, bad so much in her. - Well, I declare, 
I don’t know what to think.” 

When another year came round, and an- 
other notice was read of a picnic to be en- 
joyed at Prospect Point, Deacon Dowdle 
knew what to think. THe thought he'd go, 
and he did go. And he. played ball, and 
rowed on the lake, and enjoyed himself, and 
helped others to enjoy themselves and him. 

Old rheumatic Polly Jones was there 
again; and so was John Clark, the dray- 
man. And Lucy Taylor, who was there, 
looked with pride at Peter Brady, for she 
remembered how she won bim over from 
what he called ‘‘the Devil’s. side” with 
“store clothes” and a hearty invitation to 
the picnic. 

Picnics are all the fashion now in Par- 
son Ilayden’s church; and when Grandma 
Lowry sees Deacon Dowdle there, as happy 
as the happiest, she can’t help whispering 
in his ear, sometimes : 

“I declare, Deacon, I believe you've got 
religion now, for you seem to be trying to 
make everybody happy,, and you don’t 
scowl and growl any more at what the good 
Lord gives us to enjoy.” 

And Deacon Dowdle himself has to admit 
that his blind eyes have been opened, and 
that the Lord used Lucy Taylor to do it, 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF ORANGE PEEL, 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Ir has no authentic history. Its records— 
if there ever were any, which I doubt—have 
utterly perished. But the gallant associa- 
tion blooms in perpetual youth and is en- 
rolling more and more of the noblest names 
of the land. When all other societies have 
their anniversaries, it has none, No one 
writes himself ‘‘ gold medalist 8. 8, 0. P.,” 
for as yet we have given no gold medals, 
There is no black-balling, for we never re- 
fuse a new member; and there are ng ex- 
pulsions, for the delinquencies produce their 


4.own results, 


The revenue of the society is absolutely 
so small that it may be regarded as of no 
earthly consequence, But those best fa- 
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formed on the subject claim that it has 
saved more money than all the other be- 
nevolent organizations expend. So its work 
is positively as well as negatively good. 

T am not aware that there are any publica- 
tions of the society to which those anxious 
for statistics can refer. We publish the 
horrible delinquencies, the sprains and dis- 
locations and broken limbs and deaths; but 
all expense as to these is borne by the enter- 
prise of the daily newspapers. By reading 
them the strongest argument for our society 
is presented to any candid mind. And I 
have been at the pains to notice what large 
accessions our membership has received 
after each publication. 

We have no president, secretary, or 
treasurer. The only place where any large 
number of the society ever gather at any one 
time is by the side of acertain ‘‘ Old Cab- 
inet” not unconnected with the office of a 
prominent magazine. Even there members 
are often introduced toeach other. And, 
inasmuch as no grip is given and no pass- 
word is required, as there are no apparent 
grades and no restrictions of age or sex, it is 
somewhat difficult for neophytes to distin- 
guish each other. But the older people on 
our muster-roll are not the least active and 
are generally the soonest and easiest known. 

Did I say there were no grades? I was 
mistaken. The ‘‘ work” of the order, while 
it is very simple, is not at all easy to learn. 
Long practice in it is required, and only the 
most dextrous receive the highest positions. 
There are, however, fewer “steps” than one 
would suppose. 

The ‘‘ Stoop-down-and-catch-it-with-your- 
fingers” is the first and lowest degree. Gen- 
erally it is the eurliest effort of a neophyte, 
and one which is rapidly changed to the 
next bigher. % 

The “ Shove-it-with-your-foot” is the sec- 

ond degree. It is chiefly patronized by phleg- 
taatic people, by elderly persons, who drop 
back into it from higher grades, and by 
those of feeble health. 
_ The ‘* Hit-it-with-your-toe” is the third de- 
gree. This belongs to men in business, 
school-boys, and energetic girls. All quick 
and impetuous people, who carry neither 
cane nor umbrella, form the components ot 
this class in the society. Our most valued 
members are frequently those who begin 
with this degree and never leave it all their 
lives. 

The highest grade of all is one to which 
few attain. It is divided into two portions, 
or branches—one for ladies and one for gen- 
tlemen. The ‘‘ Poke-it-with-your-parasol” 
has some noble womeu who honor it and 
who have risen to this lofty position by an 
ability which few display. The ‘' Slash-it- 
with-your-stick” is equally in favor with 
some of our most notable men. But this, 
which is the very pinnacle of our society cul- 
ture, is gained only by persistent effort and 
careful practice. 

I know a member of the association—as, 
indeed, all old members do—at first sight. 
He never overlooks the bit. of orange peel, 
of peach or banana skin, or of apple paring, 
In the center of the pavement or at the 
side, on the stairs of the public hall, on the 
polished marble or tiled floor—wherever he 
sees it, he follows the second great maxim 
of the society and “hits it.” He basalready 
followed the first rule luid down by our un- 
known but august founder by “looking for 
it.” 

I know to what grade or degree he 
belongs by the way in which he ‘hits it.” 
That most artistic and slashing stroke with 
a light cane marks him as of our highest and 
most honored rank. And there is, to the 
actual society man, such an utter absence of 
sensationalism and such a_ businesslike 
charge upon the offending substance that it 
calls up the third great precept of our 
organization—‘‘ never mind what people 
think,” J have even seen the contagion of 
a good example add quite a large number to 
our roll in the course of a season. 

The coarse watermelon or cantelope never 
disturbs us. Only when it is in a small 
fragment is it noticed; and even then, if it is 
near a market, we consider it no violation 
of our obligations to pass on, 

The initiation of a member js equally 
simple wits. all the rest. He is instructed in 
the three great rules: 

L Always look for it, 
IL. Always hit it, 
HW, Never mind what people think, 
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He is then bidden to proceed at once to hig 


_ work, which can only be done properly by 


taking it as it comes, not by going after it 
and spending time. He reveives'a list of the 
obnoxious articles—viz., “Orange peel, ba- 
nana, apple, and peach skins, with melon 
rinds on occasion.” He then takes his grade 
at once, and eitber rises or falls as the case 
may be. 

Any initiation besides this is a farce; all fees 
are extortions and all solemn pledges are a 
humbug. The registry even of the namie is 
in the breast of the individual. We prefer, 
in point of fact, to burden ourselves with 
little or no machinery, such as some associ- 
ations require. The merely fictitious a@. 
herents slough off very soon. The true 
members delight more and more in their 
work, since it touches the one great spot 
of human brotherhood within us all. 

Iam happy to believe that our society is 
now an accomplished fact, and for this rea- 
son I make public, for the first time in print, 
its peculiar constitution. In New York its 
necessity was long apparent. It now has 
auxiliaries in every town and village of any 
respectability in the United States, Its 
work, negative though it has been, hag 
grown already glorious. But by the very 
dearth of accidents from this cause the s0- 
ciety has become more and more removed 
from public notice. 

It is remarkable that every injwred per- 
son joins the society immediately on his re 
covery. But it is also remarkable that imi- 
tations of the original organization spring 
up like mushrooms everywhere, generally 
through ignorance of our long-established 
sociely and our readiness to admit new 
members. And it is very pleasant to find 
that even these persons, on being better in- 
formed, at once leud their assistance to the 
undivided strength of our fraternity. 

The good effects of this exercise of skill 
and energy have been often shown. From 
the ranks of the Society for the Suppression 
of Orange Peel have come some of the most 
valiant: and heroic of our men and women, 
Let Masonry and Odd Fellowship and Good 
Templarism give in their claims; ours are 
of even hizher sanction, for we hold as our 
‘*preat secret” the words of a “Golden 
Rule.” 

I have been rejoiced to see that it is all 
turning in the true channel, and that we are 
now takine away from beside our path in 
life whateve: c-1ses our brother’s foot to 
slide. The simmer campaign is upon us, 
The 8.8.0 P. needs neophytes and ‘applt- 
exnts for its bigher degrees. May I not 
hope ({, who am only *: “high privete.” and 
in the ‘‘rear rank” at that) for suc! an ah. 
sence of accident to limb and lite :ust no 
delinquent member of the society shail be 
discovered. “ Always hit it” is our central 
rule, 





DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 


TI was takin’ oft my bonnet 
One arternoon, at three, 
When a-hinseck jumped upon it 
As proved to be a flea. 


Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it; 
But I hadn’t long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket, 


Says I: ‘Su my senses 
4 a- wie ie loa ” 

So to drownd it I commences, 
When it halters to a frog. 


Here my heart be to thum 
And no wonder I felt tua. 

For the frog, with one big jump, 
Leaped hisself into a monkey. 


Then I opened wide my eyes, 
His features for to scan, 

And observed, with great surprise, 
That that monkey was a man. 


But he vanished from my sight, 
And I sunk upon the floor, 

Just as missus, with a light, 
Came inside the ki door. 


Then, beginning to abuse me 
She says : “Sarah, you've been drinkin’ P* 
I says: ** No, mum, you'll excuse me; 
But I’ve merely beer e-thinkin’, 





“But, as sure as I’m a cinder, 
That party what you see 
A-gettin’ out o’ winder 
we developed from a flea.” 
SOTO YCe. gr ROE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS. 


Ava méeting of the United States Com- 


missionera for the Nationa} Centennial Exr 
— of 1876, Commissioner William P, 

ake, of Connectiont, presavted 40 the 
Commission informally (he following ia 
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sib ie particulars of previous International 


itions : 

" 951. Building of glass and iron, in Hyce 
Park, London, covering 1,000,000 square 
feet, or more than twenty acres. Half of 
the space was given to Great Britain. At 
the east and west ends a space of 30,712 
mare feet was enclosed, and which is not 
included in the above. The total number. of 
~exhibitors was 13,937, of whom 7,881 be- 
to Great Britain and her colonies 
and 6,556 to foreign countries. The cost of 
the buildings and fittings was £170,000 
(about $850,000), or about 8s. 5d. (85c.) per 
square foot. The total cost of all, including 
puildings, was £292,795 ($1,463,975). The 
pailding remained the property of the con- 
tractors, otherwise the cost would bave been 
£100,000 greater. It was open from May Ist 
to October 11th, a period of 141 days. The 
receipts were £506,100 ($2,530,500). 

Total number of visitors was 6,039,195. 

1855. Paris, Palais de I’Industrie. Rect- 
angular building, with large avenue and 

norama rotunda. The space occupied by 
all countries, including passageways and 
rooms, etc., was 152,052 square meters, or 
about 1,770,000 English superficial feet. The 
exbibitors numbered 23,954. The cost was 
11,264,540 francs, or $2,252,900; but the 
‘gum does not include the cost of the main 
building. Taking this at $2,500,000, the 
buildings ‘alone cost say $674,660 ($3,373,- 
$00), the cost per square foot being nearly 
%, 3d ($1.75). The receipts reached the sum 
of 8,202,485 francs, or $640,500; the loss 
being 8,100,000 francs, the total cost being 
91,000,000 francs, covered in part by the 

ession of the building. The number of 
visitors was 5,162,830. 

1862. South Kensington, London, build- 
ings temporary. They covered 17 acres, ex- 
clusive of two annexes, estimated at 7 acres 
more—say 24 acres in all. Nearly rectangu- 
Jar. Total area, 1,291,800 square feet; total 
area roofed in, 988,000 square feet; exhib- 
tors, 28,658 ; cost, £460,000 ($2,300,000), or 
nearly 58. ($1.20) per square foot; receipts, 
£459,631 ($2,208,155); number of visitors, 
6,250,000 


1867. Paris, Champs de Mars. Building 
subsidiary .to classification of glass, iron, 
avd wood. The building occupied 190,000 
square yards, or 89 acres. The circumfer- 
ence was nearly one mile. In shape it was 
rectangular, with rounded ends, but bad the 
appearance of a great ellipse. Its entire 
Jength was 1,126 yards and its width 515 

ards. There were 50,226 exhibitors and 
t was visited by over 10,000,000 persons, 
The receipts probably amounted to §2.000.. 
000. It was estimated that it would cost 
from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 francs. The 
city and state aided to the extent of 12,000,- 
000 francs.—Practica! Magazine. 





BRAIN WORRY. 


Many of us pray to be delivered from sudden 
death, and do ws worry ourselves into it? If 
we do, can we help it? To most of us it is not 
given to choose our lives, to avoid the rough 
places, to gently sboulder to one side disagree- 
able facts. e mast climb over the rocks, 
though they burt us sore, and the difficulties, 
however they may annoy us, must be met with 
brain fret and wear until they are conquered or 
we have passed them. ‘They are as real, living, 
annoying as any tangible ache or pain could be ; 
as bruising and irritating as the peas in the 
shoes of the pilgrims of old. Nervous health 
is one thing, and moral health and purely 
physical health is quite another and different 
ore 2 Calm and steady mental work is con- 
ducive to long life; but nervous emotion, 
mental work that is 1 constant urging, and, at 
the same time, is an unhanging of the even 
tenor of the mind, eats away the brain faster 
than any mental labor, no matter how bard, 
that is systematic. As men do not really die of 
heart disease as uften as it is supposed, but of 
apoplexy or congestion of the lungs, so they 
do not die of brain work, but. brain worry. 
Scott died of it, Southey, Swift, Horace Greeley, 
‘and probably Thackeray.—London Times. 
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brings a “COOL HEAD” and “CALM JUDGMENT,” which are all important 
in these DULL TIMES. 


WHY NOT BUY A COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS? 





For sale by all Dealers. Ask for the HARTFORD WIRE MATTRESS. Send for Catalogues. 
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Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom, 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


‘Springs are of the best Tem Cast 
FN yet homies fren hte proved to be the 
8. The beds are elastic all over al 
4. They are lighter, cleaner, and more easily handled than 
any other. 
They are vermin proof. 
Pe ai aati ine sist ensues deka hear or 
injury whatever. 
4 f it can be taken out and ther 
7 a spring et. em ano 


satisfaction no other bed has ever done. Special terms 
given for large orders for Hotele and ic Institu- 
tions. Bed warranted in use or 


money refunded. send for Circularsand Price-list. 
J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 
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SPRING BED, 
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Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 
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‘DR. © MLANE'’S 
Celebrated American 
Worm SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


20 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
an countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds 5a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an ‘unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 

found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrapt us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN STRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


b] e 
Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 

Address all orders to 

FLEMING BROS., Pitrssurcn, Pa. 
P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders diatinctly, 
and take none Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa, To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
companied by twenty cents extra, 


For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
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NOTICES. 


«2 All communigations for the Editerial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

¢2" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henfy C. Béwen, Box 2787. 

tT No notivte can be taken of anonymous commy- 
nicatious. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not mecessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. . 

&@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

«2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Enrror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, June Sth, 1873. 
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DEBIS OF MISSION BOARDS. 


Ovr readers do not need to be told that 
we regard the work of Christian missions, 
and not least of foreign missions, as one of 
extreme importance. THE INDEPENDENT 
was the first religious paper to devote a 
generous weekly space to the department of 
missions, embracing all the organizations, 
American and foreign, laboring together to 
convert the world. This department we 
have continued now for about six years, and 
for breadth and compactness of information 
there is nothing elsewhere to compare with 
it. We have watched with intense interest 
the growing success of Christian missions 
abroad, and the zeal for their maintenance 
evinced at home. 

But it is discouraging, at times, to see the 
straits into which our missionary organiza- 
tions are put; and it is simply a matter of 
surprise and mortification to be compelled 
to notice one striking case, just brought to 
public notice. 

The Presbyterian Board was compelled to 
report at Baltimore a debt reaching the 
enormous sum of $128,000. This debt, had 
been increasing ever since the reunion: We 
had supposed that the enthusiasm of that 
event would have shown itself in enlarged 
contributions to foreign missions; but so far 
was this from being the case that the reason- 
able expectations of the Board have never 
been met, and it has been getting deeper and 
deeper into difficulty, until the present sad 
state of things was reached. The Board re- 
ported that it had decided not to send out 
any new missionaries till this debt was can- 
celed. Amid great enthusiasm the delegates 
pledged their various churches .to.raise 
$75,000 to remove it. The result is hailed 
with joy ; and, says the Hoangelist, ‘‘ a result 
greater than could be reckoned in money 
was gained in the demonstration of a won- 
derful vitality and earnestness on the subject 
of missions.” ; 

We donot believe that it is due to any lack 
of popular interest that the contributions 
to the foreign mission cause are scarcely 
larger than they weré taventy-five } Bgo. 
The éxplanation is very easy. The eerly 
Obristian entbusiasm ‘for missions ‘was 





almost wholly expende hea 
is so vow in England. The great missign- 


ary societies there are foreign. They give 


comparatively little for anything else. 
With us, on’the other hand, the pressure of 
home missions has been intense. We have 
had a wild frontier to be Christianized. The 
South has been thrown open for us to enter 
in, Much less than half of the missiopary 
contributions of the churches are pow ex- 
pended abroad. Merely to mention this 
fact is enough to show that we need not 
complain of any real decay of the faith in 
missions felt by the American churches. 

And yet it does seem that there is a mis- 
takesomewhere. One society after another 
makes its frantic appeal to its constituency 
to relieve it from debt. Just now it is the 
Presbyterian Board, and within three or four 
years every society in the country has taken 
its turn—Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Reformed, each finds itself dangerous- 
ly in arrears, and summons its friends to a 
Herculean effort. 

We do not think that the managing 
boards of these societies are chiefly in fault. 
It is very easy to say, ‘‘ Keep witiin the re- 
ceipts. If these fall off, cut dowa the ex* 
penses. No more must flow out than flows 
in’’; but itis a very hard thing to do. In 
trade it is often wise to borrow money in 
anticipation of future receipts. And this 
faith is peculiarly needed.in.a-work of faith 
like that of missions. Appropriations must 
be made a year in advance. It will not do 
to break up or cripple a mission because 
during one six months times are hard at 
home. It would be regarded ss bad policy 
in any business where the object aimed at 
was money, and is no less so where the 
fruit sought is the evangelization of a com- 
munity. A single step backward, like that 
of the Dutch churches in Ceylon in the last 
century, will be felt, as that still is, in cre- 
ating a public sentiment ig heathen lands 
that. Christianity is an upstart religion, that 
easily fails. 

Nor are we sure that this state of chronic 
appeals is, under the circumstances, an -ut- 
terly bad thing for the churches. They 
need constant urging. If we could apply 
whips and goads, as well as urgent shouts, 
to the. stupid kine which are drawing the 
Lord’s ark, it might aid its progress. The 
Church is committed to missions. Domestic 
and foreign missions are its very life, It 
must flow onward, if it will not stagnate ; it 
must work, or it will deserve todie. It is 
pledged to fight the crimes and-superstitions 
of heathendom, as wellas of Christendom, 
and must do it if, as it claims, it loves human- 
ity and God. But there is a vast amount of 
selfishness and stinginess and greed inside as 
well as outside of the Church, and it needs 
as yet constant calls to liberality. 

That the world shall yet be converted to 
Christianity we will net doubt. Not merely 
because we thus interpret the prophecies; nor 
yet because we see any very general readi- 
ness in non-Christian nations to seek a purer 
faith; nor yet because civilization is de- 
manding the products of the most barbarous 
lands, and thus forcing a contact with itself; 
but mainly because the Christian public is 
concentrating its thought and energy to this 
oneend. We have set before us this object — 
every man on God's earth shall be made as 
much like him as possible; and on this line 
will the Church fight the battle so long as 
there is one dark corner in the earth or one 
selfish soul that does not yield to the re- 
deeming love of Christ. 

But, while we think that occasional debts 
are unavoidable, and while we think the ur- 
gent appeals for their liquidation are not an 
unmixed evil, we are persvaded that there is 
yet a better way, and that way Christian 
people ought to take, and, therefore, will yet 
take. The difficulty is that the gifts of nine- 
ty-nine out of one hundred to benevolent 
objects are spasmodic and not systematic, 
occasional instead of regular. The remedy 
is an evident one—the application of system 
tothe contribution of our.charities. Let no 
Toan wait till he hears a rousing appeal be- 
fore he decides to give; but let each man 
decide coolly just what fraction of his in- 
come he:can properly devote to. charitable 
purposes, feeling that itis God’s due, and 
that he is only the cashier of the box or 
drawer or bank account in which that frac- 
tion is kept, Then grudging givers shall’be- 
come glad almoners of God's bouity and 
the millennial era shall not be far away. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 









18 COEDUCATION A FAILURE? 
—— 

PresmpENtT Etor says that coeducation 
of the sexes in the Western colleges has 
proved a failure. He is, so far aa we know, 
the only man who has examined the subject 
that has come to this conclusion. Not a 
president or professor in all the institutions 
that adopt it believes it a failure and not an 
institution that has tried it has reverted to 
the exclusively male basis. President 
White’s report on the subject is the most ex- 
baustive yet made, and his conclusions are 
completely in its favor; and we may add 
that he testifies that, while the single year’s 
experience now had at Cornell is not conclu- 
sive, there has not been a particle of trouble 
from the presence of sixteen young women, 
and that they have proved, as at all other 
institutions, to be thoroughly conscientious 
scholars, some of them among the yery best. 
President White cannot say that the fact 
that this has been the most quiet and satis- 
factory year, without one serious case of 
discipline, is the effect of the change; but to 
him it looks like it. 

When .a man begins to talk about the 


*~“male mind” and the ‘‘female mind” we 


may be pretty sure that he is going into 
some absurdity. That argument will lead 
to the system of the Turks or the Mormons 
or the Oneida Communists by quite as 
straight a path as to the denial of coeduca- 
tion. And when a man is once possessed of 
it all facts to the contrary cannot influence 
his mind. 

To show how utterly President Eliot mis- 
apprehends the facts as they relate to Ober- 
lin College, in which he says that the col- 
lege course has_ been nearly forsaken in the 
ladies’ course, and where he found a ma- 
tron who would not allow her daughter to 
take the full course, we publish from a let- 
ter just received from President Fairchild. 
He says: 

‘“*We know nothing here of such a tend- 
ency as President Eliot refers to—viz., a 
tendency to a separation of the sexes in ed- 
ucation, Our arrangements in this respect, 
are to-day what they have been from the 
founding of the college, and in the view of 
those who have carefully observed the ‘ex- 
periment’ there is not the beginning of an 
indication of a failure. Our ladies’ course 
was established at the outset as the course 
which .young ladies would. more generally 
pursue, and it was some years before there 
was any application on the part of young 
ladies to enter the full college course. Since 
that time nearly a hundred young ladies 
have completed this course; but the large 
majority have always chosen the ladies’ 
course. But in pursuing the ladies’ course 
they are not organized in classes by them- 
selves, except in a few of the studies, It is 
a four-years course, succeeding a common 
school education and a year’s additional 
preparation in Latin and mathematics. 
It omits the Greek and supplements 


the Latin with French, while in 
other respects it is almost identical 
with the college course. It is made 


parallel with this college course and sus- 
tains the same relation to it that the scien- 
tific course in the Michigan University does 
to the classical course. It is essentially the 
same as that scientific course. The young 
ladies recite in the same classes with ‘the 
young men, where the studies are the same, 
without any difficulty—. ¢., in the college 
classes; and this has been our arrangement 
for nearly forty years. The number of ladies 
pursuing the full classical course has varied 
during this time from ten to more than 
thirty, passing from the mininum to the 
maximum and back again several times 
within thirty years. A year or more ago we 
reached a minimum again, and are now on 
the increase. 

“No special influence is‘ used with the 
young women to turn them in either direc- 
tion. They select their course for them- 
selves, with such counsel from friends and 
teachers as they choose to seek. 

‘«There is no prevalent conviction among 
us that it is inexpedient for young ladies to 
take the college course. The present prin- 
cipal of our ladies’ department pursued our 
ladies’ course. She tells me it is a matter of 
permanent regret with her tbat she did not 
take the college course. The lady who was 
principal when President Eliot visited us 
tells me that she has always regretted that 
she did not advise her own daughter to take 
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the college course. .Sevyeral of the 
ters of the professors have taken the col 
course and others are preparing for it” 

This testimony seems to us conclusive in 
reply to President Bliot. But Supposing jt 
to be true that.a majority of the ladies take 
the course which omits Greek, is that any 
reason why they shall not study Greck, jit 
they choose? Few boys study Greek. 
Shall all boys, then, be excluded from Coi- 
lege? A college is povided expressly for 
the few who wish to study the courses pro 
vided ; and, if but one girl in the nation 
wishes to pursue the same course of study 
as do the Harvard boys, we can conceive of 
no reason why she should be excluded, 

This only we add: that Harvard, of gl] 
colleges, should be the last to make this ex. 
clusion on the ground of the difficulty of 
keeping up with the classes. For Harvard 
provides for its boys very much such a course 
as is the ladies’ course in Oberlin. Its optionals 
allow, we grant, more extended study of 
limited branches than any other college; bat 
they also allow most of the students to slide 
along with history and other easy studi¢s, 
so that for the lazy no other college, proba. 
bly, makes such considerate provision. We 
think that the admission of ladies to thesa 
classes would not lower their standard 9 
scholarship. 





INFIDELITY TO CHSAR. 


Doctor Netson finds two witnesses to 
support his charge that THe INDEPENDENT 
is ‘‘ insidiously inculcating the principles of 
rationalism and infidelity.” The American 
Wesleyan quotes a portion of our article on 
‘Halting Radicalism,” published recently, 
in which we endorsed the demands of 
The Index for acomplete separation of church 
and state, and argues that because we do 
not believe in enforcing religious observ. 
ances by law, and because we think that 
both state and church will be the gainers by 
keeping their spheres separate, therefore we 
are infidels in disguise. The Christian 
Statesman pronounces the point of the Wes- 
leyan well taken, and judges “ that THE In. 
DEPENDENT, until it ‘gives evidence of re- 
pentance,’ has no sufficient answer to the 
charge.” — 

We are glad to get from these two eminent 
theological authorities a clear definition of 
infidelity. The word is often loosely used, 
and it is a gain in our discussions of religous 
topics to get precise notions of the terms we 
employ. We had supposed that the word 
infidel was commonly used to describe those 
who reject the Bible and the doctrines of 
revealed religion; and, indeed, the diction- 
aries seem to be laboring under the 
same misapprehension. With all the in- 
definiteness which has been painfully ob- 
vious in the popular use of the word, there 
has nevertheless been an approximation to 
this meaning in the common speech of men. 
But the American Wesleyan and the Christian 
Statesman tell us that it means something of 
an entirely different nature; that it describes 
all those who, with Cavour, advocate ‘‘a 
free church in a free state.” A man may 
believe in the Bible with all his heart and 
mind; he may be ever so faithful a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; he may work ever 
so self-denyingly for the upbuilding of the 
Christian Church ; yet, if he does not believe 
in taxing his unbelieving neighbors to sup- 
port religion; if he prefers that the mainte- 
nance of the churches should be wholly left 
to voluntary effort; if he thinks that the 
state had better attend to secular affairs and 
have nothing to do with the churches except 
to protect them in the exercise of their 
rights; if he is unwilling to ask for Cbris- 
tianity or for Protestantism any legal advan- 
tage over Judaism or Romanism, then he is 
not only a rationalist but an infidel! 

Such is the logic of bigotry. Whatever 
may be said about the infidelity of people 
who talk in this way, we are sure that no- 
body will ever accuse them of rationalism. 
It is evident that their abhorrence of all that 
is rational is deep-seated and ineradicable. 

The Christian Statesman is never tired of 
referring to the fact that The Index and THE 
INDEPENDENT agree in demanding an entire 
separation of church and state. That is a 
fact, and the Statesman is welcome to make 
the most of it. There is, however, as these 
modern Erastians are aware, an important 
difference between The Inder and ourselves. 
The Index wishés for this separation be- 
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cause it rejects and desires to overthrow 
Christianity. We advocate separation be- 
cause we heartily believe in Christianity and 
want to propagate it with all our power. 
On the other hand, there is a very 
important agreement between The Index and 
The Statesman, as the editor of the latter 
very well knows. Both of these journals 
believe that Christianity depends upon state 
support; that when the state ceases to 
recognize and countenance the church the 
church willshrivel and decay. The Index 
seeks to withdraw from the church all state 
support in order in pull it down; The States- 
man labors to continue to the church the 
support of the state in order to prop it up. 
But both are acting on the same conviction ; 
and we submit that in fundamentals The 
Statesman has quite as much in common 
with 7’he Index as we have. 

If we wanted to cali names, it is possible 
that we might find some warrant for calling 
The Statesman an infidel paper. That jour- 
nal has but little faith in the Bible; it puts 
its chief trust in ballots and bayonets. The 
reason of its existence is a belief that with- 
out a recognition of God in the organic law 
of the land Christianity will be ‘‘ obliterated 
from existing institutions.” It has no hope 
for the future of the Church in this country 
unless the civil power can somehow be in- 
yoked to bolster it up. It has some faith in 
moral forces, we suppose; bunt its main de- 
pendence is on forces that are physical. The 
preachers may do a little good; but they will 
never convert the people until the police 
are called in. Tosome persons unbelief like 
this might seem to be quite akin to infidelity. 
We are content to call it a compound of 
faithlessness and cowardice. 

For our own part, we have no misgivings 
concerning the future of the Christian 
Church in any event; certainly not if it can 
be wholly released from all entangling alli- 
ances with the state. We believe that the 
freer it isthe stronger it is; that it is never in 
graver peril than when it stoops to beg of 
governors and senates such poor honor and 
help as they can give. We believe that it is 
not by constitutional amendments or by any 
other sort of carnal weapons that the Word 
of God is to prevail; but by the influence of 
the Christian Church and the Christian 
home, by light and truth and love, by 
weapons that are not carnal, but mighty to 
the pulling down of strongholds. 

If believing all this so firmly that we are 
ready to put our faith on a perfect equality 
before the. law with every other form of 
faith and unbelief, to reject with disdain 
every proffer of state patronage and every 
tradition of state support, and to rest. our 
cause wholly upon God and his Word—if 
this is infidelity, then we are infidels, not 
otherwise. 

The American Wesleyan and the Chris- 
tian Siaterman believe in Cesar a great 
deal more than we do, and in God a great 
deal less. That is what gives them the 
tight to charge us with ‘‘ rationalism and 
infidelity.” 





STATISTICS OF PUBLIC CHARITY. 





WE have before us the latest reports of 
the state commissioners of public charities 
in the four great states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, 
with an aggregate population of nearly 
eleven millions at present, or more than a 
fourth part of all the population of the 
United States. The New York report is a 
thin volume of 170 pages, and is for the 
year 1871, but has only been published a 
few months. That of Pennsylvania is the 
biggest of the four, containing more than 
600 royal octavo pages and crowded with 
statistical tables, prepared with much labor. 
It is for the year 1872, but many of its 
Statistics reach back for a long period of 
Years. Its discussions and statements of 
fact relate to present questions, how- 
ever, and are given with a fullness that 
quite overshadows the sententious brevity of 
the, New York report. Massachusetts is 


Sending forth, as usual, a large volume, 


though less bulky than the Pennsylvania re- 
Port. Its text and statistical tables fill more 
than 550 octavo pages, the advance sheets of 
Which we have examined and which was 
Published in March last. It relates to 
the year 1872 and a portion of 1871. The 
Wisconsin volume for 1872 is midway in 
tize between the New York and the Massa- 








chusetts reports and of Jess statistical value 
than any of the others ; but still gives much 
information about public charity in that 
youthful commonwealth, where there is far 
less need of it than in older communities, 
like ours of the Atlantic states. 

It is a work of years in any state to col- 
lect with reasonable exactness the whole 
statistics of public charity. Most statements 
of them are defective, oftentimes extremely 
80; and it is not safe to assume the correct- 
ness of any without a careful examination. 
When a board of public charities has been 
making investigations and reports for eight 
or ten years, as the Massachusetts commis- 
sioners have done, it may fairly be sup- 
posed that the field of their research has 
been thoroughly explored, and their statis- 
tics may be quoted with some confidence in 
their completeness. But we observe that 
the New York commissioners (we speak 
of the state board, not that of the 
city), admirably as they condense 
the information given, do not make 
their tables, inclusive of the whole cost 
of public charity in this state. They omit 
entirely the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars paid yearly for the support of recent im- 
migrants by the commissioners of emigra- 
tion in the City of New York ; nor do they 
sum up in one table the whole cost in the 
various classes of public establishments 
which are mentioned in their report. We 
have made this addition, and we find the 
total sum paid in our state, from the public 
funds, for the various charitable establish. 
ments of the state, the counties, the cities, the 
townships, and the two hundred private char. 
itable establishments exclusive of charity 
week-day schools which are aided from the 
public funds to be something more than five 
millions of dollars. Lest we may be thought 
to exaggerate, since the census report of 
1870 only gives the cost of pauperism in 
New York in 1869-70 as $2,661,885, we 
will give the-items of this total. The largest 
sum is for the support of the public poor in 
the six city almshouses of New York, 


‘Brooklyn, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Utica, 


and Oswego and for outdoor relief in those 
cities—namely, $1,824,129; then comes 
the sums appropriated by state, city, and 
county authorities to 40 hospitals, 52 dispens- 
aries, and 114 orphan asylums, homes for 
the friendless, etc., which aggregate $1,299, - 
058 ; then the support and relief given in 57 
counties, amounting to $1,170,516. 

The state paid for its nine great establish- 
ments the sum of $947,833, which in- 
creased the total to $4,741,536, and the cost 
of the establishments managed by the 
emigrant commissioners swelled this to 
more than $5,000,000. Making all reasona- 
ble deductions for so much of this expendi- 
ture as was strictly educational or went for 
construction expenses the total for actual 
pauper relief must have been more than 
$4,000,000, all paid from the public treas- 
ury. This is at the rate of about $1 for 
every inhabitant of the state. 

In Pennsylvania, so far as the report 
shows, the cost of pauperism was much less. 
It is stated in the census report for 1870 as 
$1,256,024; but by the volume before us it 
reaches nearly $1,400,000 computed as in 
New York, and, if an exact report could be 
made, would probably be found to exceed 
$2,000,000, or a little more than half a dol- 
lar for each inhabitant. In Massachusetts 
the cost of pauperism for the year ending 
October 1, 1872, is about $1,100,000, or near- 
ly 75 cents for each inhabitant. In Wis- 
consin, however, with a population of more 
than a million, the reported pauper expenses 
were less than $200,000, or hardly more 
than 16 cents for each inhabitant—about a 
sixth part of the cost in New York 
and but little more ‘than a _ fifth 
part of what is paid in  Massachu- 
setts, in proportion to the population. 
Probably Wisconsin pays less than she 
ought for the relief of her poor, and per- 
haps New York and Massachusetts pay more 
than is needed ; but the chief difference be- 
tween these states is in the fact that one is a 
new community, where land is cheap, labor 
in great demand, and the population young 
and vigorous, while the others have accum- 
ulated large numbers of the dependent and 
defective classes, from immigration and 
other sources of pauperism. Of the public 
poor in New York (the whole state) more 
than two-thirds are of foreign parentage, in 
Pennsylvania nearly half, and in Massachu- 











setts nearly or quite three-fourths, In the 


latter state'the report before us shows that 
pauperism has not increased with the growth 
of the population; but this can hardly be 
said of New York and Pennsylvania, 
=a 


THE BAPTISTS AND THE ALLI- 
ANCE. 


WE have received from many correspond- 
ents letters protesting against the alleged 
determination of the Evangelical Alliance 
to dispense with the Lord’s Supper at its 
meeting in October. This action is taken 
out of deference to the Baptists and other 
bodies of Christians who could not, con- 
sistently with their notions of church order, 
be present at such a celebration. 

We hope it is not necessary for us to say 
that we regret, as much as any one can, the 
necessity which leads to the omission by the 
Alliance of this sacrament of brotherhood. 
We believe that, while it was primarily in- 
tended asa memorial of our Lord, it was 
also intended to manifest the unity of be- 
lievers. The prayer of Christ for his dis- 
ciples’ ‘‘that they may all be one” seems 
to have been made when the Supper was in- 
stituted; and the word ‘‘communion,” 
which was applied to the sacrament from 
the first, points clearly, as the Epistles 
show, not oniy to the new covenant, but to 
the new commandment. That a body rep- 
resenting the various denominations of 
Protestant Christendom and meeting to bind 
closer the bonds of fellowship should be un- 
able on account of prejudice to make use of 
this expressive symbol is to us a reason for 
grave regret. 

Nevertheless, there are many other mat- 
ters concerning which Christians of all 
names are substantially agreed; and 
there is no reason why our Baptist 
brethren should be driven away from 
the Alliance or made uncomfortable at its 
meeting by insisting upon a symbol of union 
to the use of which they object. We are in 
favor of just as much Christian union as we 
can get. If the Baptists will not sit down 
with us at the Lord’s table, we will gladly 
go with them as far as they will suffer usin 
Christian work and worship, trying all the 
while to show them that they are wrong in 
refusing to partake with us of the sacrament 
of unity. 

Little as we sympathize with close com- 
munionism, we have stillless sympathy with 
the disposition of some of our contempo- 
raries to insist upon the observance of the 
Supper at the meeting of the Alliance. To 
make of the symbol of unity an apple of 
discord ora cause of offense to any large 
number of conscientious Christians would 
certainly be far worse than to refrain from 
the use of it altogether. 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue idea of Decoration Day is a beautiful 
one, though it can hardly outlast a generation; 
but, if its chief result is to be to stir upan an. 
nual quarrel as to whether the graves of rebel 
soldiers shall be decorated or not, it were a 
thousand times better that it had never been 
thought of. Granted that the rebels were vil- 
lains (which they were not—only misguided 
traitors, at the worst, most of them), it isa mean 
thing to forbid that the friends of a villain (for 
he may have friends) should scatter flowers on 
his grave. It looks now as if we were to have 
pretty soon every Decoration Day made over half 
the country a battle day, and loyal and rebel 
processions marched loaded with blossoms and 
bullets to strow the dead and shoot the living. 
The rebel dead fought for a bad cause under a 
mistaken feeling of allegiance to his state. 
The loyal dead fought under the banner of 
allegiance to his nation. May they both rest in 
peace, and may sweet flowers grow from the 
dust of each! But let not the honor done to 
the one be jealous of the loving memory of the 
other, or another generation may breed another 
war. 


So Lone as Satanta is not restored to his 
tribe our Government must rest under the im- 
putation of weakness and falsehood. We do 
not know or care how many murders he may 
have committed. They have been condoned by 
a solemn engagement with the Apaches that if 
they would collect and restore their white cap- 
tives he should be released. This they have faith- 
fully done, gathering scores of captives, some 
of whom have: been for years in their hands. 
These have been delivered up to us, and now 
the Apaches wait for the Great Father 
to fulfill his word and give up to. them 
their chief. But he is held in prisonin Tex- 














as, and the governor hesitates to keep the 
promise whieh’ he had* made to the In- 
dian Commissioner.’ Every day that Satanta 
is kept in prison is an added’ disgrace to this 
Government ; and the shame of it will rest not 
only on the governor of Texas, but on the 
whole countr, as well. Now that the fifty 
Modocs have veen conquered, ean we notafford 
to be, at leat, just to the Apaches and Chey- 
ennes, whose enmity would be very costly to 
us? 


McEnery, though claiming to be the law- 
fully elected governor of Louisiana and char- 
acterizing the de facto government of Kellogg 
as an outrageous usurpation, has issued an 
address to the people of the state, recommend- 
ing them peacefully to submit to the existing 
order of things and look for a redress of their 
grievances to the future action of Congress. 
He urges them to obey the ‘‘ peremptory order 
of the President.” ‘This most sensible advice 
will win for McEnery golden opinions through- 
out the country. No other course was either 
prudent or putriotic on his part, and the course 
recommended is clearly the only one which the 
people can wisely adopt. The position of the 
President settles the question that resistance to 
the Kellogg administration would be the ex- 
treme of madness. It would be resistance to 
the Federal Government, without the slightest 
chance of success. If Kellogg has a spark of 
practical wisdom, he will use his power, thus 
maintained by Federal bayonets, in a way to 
givethe least possible offense to those who re- 
gard him simply as a usurper, without any legal 
title to the office he holds. When the next 
Congress assembles, the whole question will and 
must be canvassed upon its merits; and we 
cannot but think that it will take the proper 
steps to right this terrible wrong. In the mean- 
time, “‘let us have peace.” 


In the famous case of Luther vs. Borden, 
which grew out of the Dorr Rebellion, and 
which was carried before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the vital point at issue was 
whether the charter government of Rhode Is- 
land or that headed by Thomas W. Dorr was 
the lawful government of the state. The con- 
troversy in Louisiana involves a similar ques- 
tion as between Kellogg and McEnery. The 
President in recognizing and sustaining Kellogg 
bases his action in part upon the proposition 
that the Kellogg government has been decided 
by the courts of the state to be the lawful gov- 
ernment thereof. The fallacy of this reasoning, 
even if we grant the fact which it assumes, is 
shown by the absolute incompetency of a state 
court to decide such a question. The question 
itself belongsto the political and not to the 
judicial department of government, as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States expressly de- 
clared in respect to a similar question arising 
from the Dorr Rebellion. The language of the 
Court was as follows : 

“Indeed, we do not see how the question 

could be tried and judicially decided ina state 
court. Judicial power presupposes an estab- 
lished government, capable of enacting laws and 
enforcing their execution, and of appointing 
judges toexpound and administer them. The 
acceptance of the judicial office is a recognition 
of the authority of the government from 
which it is derived. And, if the authority of 
that government is annulled and overthrown, 
the power of its courts and other officers is an- 
nulled with it. Aud ifa state court should en- 
ter upon the inquiry proposed in this case, and 
should come to the conclusion that the govern- 
ment under which it acted had been put aside 
and displaced by an opposing government, it 
would cease to be a court, and be incapable of 
pronouncing a judicial decision upon the ques- 
tion it undertook totry. If it decides at all as 
a court, it necessarily affirms the existence and 
authority of the government under which it is 
exercising judicial power.” 
The theory of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is that, as between two govyerp- 
ments of a state, each claiming to be the lawful 
one, it is not within the province ofabtate 
court to settle the point in dispute. The ques- 
tion itself is not a judicial one; and, hence, so 
far as the President is concerned, no decision 
of any court of Louisiana touching the issue 
between the Kellogg and McEnery govern- 
ments has any binding effect. If he interferes 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and puts down one of these parties and 
sustains the other, then he does so upon his 
own official responsibility. The dicta of a 
state judge in a matter over which it has no 
jurisdiction constitutes no apology for the 
President if he comes to a wrong conclusion. 
Whatever action he takes rests solely upon the 
authority vested in his office. 


Tue failure of the ‘‘ Local Option’’ bill to be- 
come a law in this state has led to the calling 
of aconvention of the friends of temperance, 
for the purpose of consultation, with reference 
especially to the question of political action, 
This question is announced in the call, and, as 
we presume, will be the prominent topic. be- 
fore the convention. Political action prac- 


tically means some species of party organization. 


on the temperance issue, either by forming an 
independent temperance party or by attempt- 
ing to hold the balance of power between Re 
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publicans and Democrats, and casting the tem- 
Perance vote for the party tbat will pledge 
iteelf to the temperance creed. We great- 
ly doubt the wisdom of any such move- 
ment. Its most probable result would 
be the restoration of the Democracy to 
power in this state; and any man who sup- 
poses that this would be favorai + to the in- 
terests of temperance evinces mc » zeal than 
knowledge. The Democracy of this state is 
notoriously in alliance with the liquor interest. 
The great body of temperance men are Repub- 
licans; and, if they were to organize as a dis- 
tinct party, the result would be that, while they 
could not politically succeed, they would so 
weaken the Kepublican party as probably to 
throw the state into Democratic hands. We, 
hence, advise the coming convention to post- 
pone the question of political action altogether, 
and take measures for giving effective support 
to the Civil Damages bill passed by the legisla- 
ture, if it shall become a law, as we presume it 
will, by the Governor's approval. This law has 
worked well in Ohio and we see no reason why 
{t may not work as well in this state. 


WE hope it will not be regarded as a proof of 
any lack of admiration for Prof. Agassiz or 
of appreciation for the importance of his 
zoological museum if we say that the twenty- 
five thousand dollars veted it by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature was just twenty-five thou- 
sand doliars too much. We wish that museum 
could get ten timesas much from private 
sources, but we grudge it every. cent it gets 
from the state. We were glad that the state 
refused to give Amherst the aid asked a year 
ago, just because we think it wrong to spend 
public funds in support of private institutions ; 
but, if any college were to have it, it was the 
turn of Amherst. A strong local influence 
and the deserved popularity of Prof. Agassiz 
and his museum has carried this appropriation 
through, but withso much difficulty and for so 
small an amount that we may conclude that 
the era of state gifts for education by institu- 
tious not under the control of the state 
has now closed. The time may come 
when other states besides Michigan shall 
sustain and control their own higher edu- 
cation, as they do taeir agricultural colleges; 
and then we shall not complain if they are 
sustained liberally. But till then it may be 
well for colleges to study the experience of the 
churches. Whenever state aid has been with- 
drawn from the latter they have prognostica- 
ted the reign of infidelity and schisms; but 
they have learned that the church is best sup- 
ported by the voluntary gifts of its friends. 
And Anderson and Penikese Island may be an 
assurance to Prof. Agassiz that the same is 
trae of educ ation. 


Tae Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, in his recen 
address to the graduating class of the 
Albany Law Schvol, told the young men 
ever to keep in mind “that justice is the 
end and object of the law—justice, indeed, 
according to law, qualified by its rules, regu- 
lated by its statutes, but yet justice.” As an 
appropriate corollary from this position, he 
added: “No man, believe me, will make a 
great lawyer who has not at bottom a sound 
moral sense, whose instinct does not distinguish 
between justice and injustice, who can main- 
tain with equal willingness and equal indiffer- 
snce right and wrong.”’ Without this quality 
the lawyer may be-a great scamp, and 
Is very likely to be one, selling him- 
self for any species of legal service, regard- 
ing anything as permissible which promises 
success, and ignoring the general obligations of 
morality which ought to govern him as a moral 
being; yet he can have no place among great 
lawyers, nor leave behind him those memories 
which consetrate and elevate the profession. 
Lacxing the ** sound moral sense” to which Mr. 
Potter refers, the practice of law is a mere 
game of skill, concerned only to win causes and 
reap large fees. Too many lawyers seem to 
take for granted that when they assume the re- 
lation of an advocate to aclient they can put 
off their general character as moral brings and, 
tor the time-being, at least, release themselves 
tom all the claims of conscience, 


Unpver the head of “Science” we publish 
this week an article by Professor E. D. Cope, 
fall of very interesting facts, but with whose 
conclusions we are by no means ready to agree. 
That every act of the mind may be accompanied 
by brain movement we suppose is true. But we 
do not think it in the least proved that mem- 
ory consists entirely in a permanent change of 
brain fiber caused by an impression made upon 
the brain. If such be the case, we want to 
know it, and shall listen without prejudice to the 
argument ; but when it is proved that an image 
of a landscape is not only painted temporarily 
on ‘the retina, but also conducted aldng the 
optic nerve and intertwisted with the white and 
gray fibers of the brain, and, further still, that 
the recolipction of that landscape {fs nothing 
mote than s physical impulse which from some 
ether pert ot the brain impinges am tet im 
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bedded landscape, we shall acknowledge our- 
selves pure materialists at once, and logically 
give up with it all faith in the immortality of 
the soul and all confidence In the existence of 
any being who is- not material. Till then we 
shall feel compelled to stick to the old common- 
sense faith that to matter may adhere such 
physical propertiés as motion, but not such a 
transcendental property as thought. 


Rev. J. VaveHAN Lewis is quite ds anxious 
as Dr. Whedon to discuss the matter of John 
Wesley’s rebuke to the American Methodists 
for giving their “‘superintendents” the title of 
“bishops.” He writes us: 


“Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Dear Sirz—By some accident I.did not see 
your issue of May Ist, and only heard of Dr. 
Whedon’s reply to my ‘ challenge’ this week. I 
at once sent for a copy, and wrote to the editor 
of the Church and the World asking if he would 
admit Dr. Whedon’s rejoinder to my article. 
The said editor replies : ‘With all the pleasure 
in life.’ On receiving the copy of THE Inpg- 
PENDENT, I find that you suggest the American 
Quarterly Church Review as the leading quarterly 
of the Church, and perhaps that is the one Dr. 
Whedon refers to. Iam nota contributor to 
the latter and have no claim on its editor ; but, 
if Dr. Whedon will not accept the Church and 
the World, I will do my best to gain him access 
to the Church Review. 

“As for furnishing a certification from my 
bishop that I am ‘a proper person to represent 
my denomination on that subject,’ I was never 
asked to bring a ‘character’ before. And I did 
not ask who Dr. Whedon was. He denied my 
statement, and I offered to prove its truth. I 
do not see what my ‘denomination’ has to do 
with that issue or my ‘character’ either. Iam 
the rector of St. John’s Parish, Washington, 
D.C., and that and my pen are my credentials. 
But I shall not stand on my dignity to miss the 
chance that Dr. Whedon has given me, and, if 
he still insists upon his ‘condition,’ I will try to 
humor him. 

“I do not think the fight will be a ‘ bloody 
one.’ I have no quarrel with Methodists. I only 
wish to cut the strings that bind the veil that is 
on their hearts when they read about Mr. Wes- 
ley’s ordination of Mr. Coke. I would not hurt 
a Methodist for the world; he is too near of kin 
to a Churchman—a prodigal son, that is all. 

* Yours, JoHN VauGaHAN LEwIs.” 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16th, 1873.” 

“By some accident” we have not published 
this as soon as we ought, and we beg the pardon 
of both combatants. Mr. Lewis is one of the 
best known writers of his denomination and 
the pastor of the largest church in Washington ; 
80 we presume Dr. Whedon will not insist on 
any supercilious conditions. Indeed, he is quite 
too eager for the fight. 


THaT our opinion as to the disturbing infiu- 
ence of the Sustentation Scheme on the mission 
werk of the Presbyterian Church was not with- 
out good foundation was proved by the follow- 
ing overture formally presented to the General 
Assembly by the Board of Home Missions: 

* As the Board of Home Missions is charged 
by the General Assembly with the responsibil- 
ity of conducting this important work, we feel 
it to be our duty in faithfulness to our trust to 
state to the Assembly that we are convinced 
from the experience of the past two years that 
betwven the operations of this Board and those 
ot the Committee on Ministerial Sustentation 
certain classes of difficulties bave arisen oatur- 
ally and inevitably from the fact that, located 
widely apart, these two agencies are working 
in the same field and for substuntially the same 
ends. We, therefore, overture the Assembly 
to appoint a committee to examine carefully 
the relations of these two boards, and report to 
this Assembly either a plan for the union oi 
these two agencies or such a method of ad- 
justmeot as will harmonize their future ac- 
tion.” 

This overture was not acted upon except by way 
of reference, and the Sustentation Committee 
was continued another year the result being a 
virtual victory to the friends of Sustentation, 
But we must say that the weight of argument 
was very strongly against Sustentation, and that 
the considerations urged against it by Dr. Van 
Dyke and Dr. Backus were unanswered and un- 
answerable. They showed that not only was 
the principle false which honors the pastor 
more than the evangelist—Christ and his 
apostles all being evangelists, and not  pas- 
tors; but that serious injury had already 
resulted, fifty-four churches having been 
taken out of groups by the Scheme. Its 
cast-iron structure received severe censure. 
Still the Assembly was mereiful to the Scheme, 
and also to that curious committee which has 
the presumption to ask the churches to con- 
tribute its benefactions ina lump, and it will 
relieve them of the responsibility of deciding 
bow they shall be divided, as also to the propo- 
sition to publish immediately a hymn-book to 
be a rival to Dr. Robinson’s, Dr. Hatfield’s, and 
to Prof. R. D, Hitcacock’s promised book. The 
Assembly was not a very wise one or a yery 
strong “one. Indeed, it is rather noticeable 
that the attractions of ¢ distant jourvey with 

paid ate necessary to draw out a full 
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denomination, and we expect that they will be 
in force at St. Louis next year. 


TuE Herald and Presbyter has had a visit from 
the Rev. E. Thompson Baird, D.D., of Rich- 
mond, who was present at the late mecting of 
the Southern General Assembly at St. Louis, 
and who thinks that there is very little pros- 
pect of union between the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians. He said ‘that, while the 
whole Southern Church, so far as he knew, 
were favorable to a correspondence on fricndly 
terms with the [Reunited] Church, there were 
but two ministers that he was aware of who 
were in favor of organic union.’”’ But ‘friend- 
ly correspondence”? is a much closer relation 
than the Southern Presbyterians would have 
conceded two or three years ago, and there is 
reason to hope that the two ministers referred 
to will soon find themselves in a much less 
hopeless minority. 


Tue chair occupied by the Rev. Dr. Crosby 
as the moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly that has recently been in session at 
Baltimore was occupied by the moderator of 
the Synod of Dort, in 1618, when delegates from 
England and the Reformed Church in Europe 
met and framed a confession of faith. This 
cbair has, hence, an antiquity of at least two 
hundred and fifty-five years. In 1650 it was 
brought to Albany in this state by a Dutch 
family, and was handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, until, after the lapse of one 
hundred and sixty years, it became the prop- 
erty of the Rev. Dr. Chester, of that city. He 
gave it toa gentleman in Baltimore, where it 
has ever since remained, as an interesting relic 
of by gone days. The gentleman now owing it 
offered its use to the Assembly, and Dr. Crosby, 
the moderator, hence, had the opportunity of 
gracing it during the sessions of that body. 
This venerable caair, having already lived more 
than two centuries and a half, ought to be care- 
fully preserved and transmitted along the path 
of the ages to come. With good care and no 
destructive accident it may live a thousand 
years, Relics so suggestive are worth keep- 
ing. They are eloquent by historic association. 


Some precocious youth writes to the Amer- 
ican Wesleyan that ‘it means a greater loss 
than THe INDEPENDENT cares to stand merely 
foranewspaper to publish the truth about se- 
eret societies, and only a part of it at that.” 
THe INDEPENDENT has printed against secret 
societies five times as much as the American 
Wesleyan ever printed, and never lost a cent by 
it. The most distinguished and influential of 
the opponents of secret societies occupied our 
columns for many weeks with a series of arti- 
cles exposing and denouncing Masonry. We 
gave no editorial endorsement to bis state- 
ments; we simply let him have his say, and he 
saidit. Tas INDEPENDENT is not in favor of ex- 
cluding Free Masons from the churches ; but it 
has given to the foes of secret societies ten 
times as ‘much space as it ever gave to their 
friends. Yet, after all this, it is quite possible 
for these people, whose only gospel is anti-se- 
crecy and who know perfectly what we have 
done, to charge us with being either bribed or 
frightened into silence by the Free Masons. 
Such persons may angrily deny that they are 
“false brethren,’’ but they certainly know 
how to bear false witness. 


Boston has had another scorching, much less 
severe than that of last November, but quite 
sufficient to demonstrate the criminal reckless- 
ness of our methods of building in the cities 
and our utter helplessness, with the means now 
at our disposal, in the presence of great con- 
flagrations. It was nothing but a prov- 
idential deliverance that kept the fire 
last week from a terrible riot in a large 
district of dwellings. It is quite possible, 
however, that the country will be the 
gainer in the end by the Boston fires, for there 
isno city in the country where the methods of 
protection from fire could be so thoroughly 
and intelligently investigated as in Boston, and 
the Yankee wit of that city has now two first- 
rate reasons for giving tothe subject imme- 
diate and careful attention. 


...-Father Hewitt corrects in the Mew York 
Tablet the story that according to the prophecy 
of St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, Pius 
IX, foretold by him as Crux de Criwe, was to be 
the last of the popes. He quotes from the vol- 
ume in which this celebrated prophecy was first 
published a list of eleven popes who are to suc- 
ceed Pius. These are 


** Lumen in.celo—A light in the sky. 

‘* Ignis ardens—A mare ood a sient 

+ igio depopulata—Religion depopula 

« Fides tatvenida—Intcepid faith. » 

* Pastor angelicus—Angelic pastor. 

** Pastor et nau‘a—Pastor and sailor. 

“ Flos —The flower of flowers. 

“De medietate lune—Of the half-obscured 
moon. 

‘* De labore solis—Of the labor of the sun, 

** Gloria olive—The plory of the olive, 

* Tetrus Romanus—Peter of Rome, who shall 
feed hia sheep in the midst of many tranbies, 
which, being ended, the .seven-hilled city shall 
be destroyed and the tremepdous Judge shall 
judge bis "people,”t 


-.:-There has not been published lately 
keener bit of satire than that addressed bys 
correspondent to the World in reply to “A. T. 
W.,”? who had suggested bloodhounds to hunt 
Modocs. The writer says: 

‘The idea of bloodhounds for the Modocs js 
a good one, no doubt; but, man-hunting havin 
been disused by us for some time past, a little 
special training would be required when t 
the dogs have been obtained, and to that end J 
beg to suggest that ‘A. T. W.’ should be taken 
out to the Hackensack meadows, stripped, a: 
bled just enough to make a little scent, and 
started, the hounds being slipped about ay 
bour after him. This would afford a day’s 
healthful recreation to thousands who would 
go out to see the fun, among whom tue writer 
would gladly be; and, doubtless, your corre. 
spondent would not object to any trifling per. 
sonal inconvenience he might incur for so land. 
able and patriotic an object. When he had 
thoroughly trained the animals in this way 
there were any of bim left), he might be franked 
out to Oregon and permitted to be first to fol. 
low the dogs into the lava beds. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
* A LOVER OF Sport.” 

....Miss Mary Carpenter, well known ag ap 
English advocate of prison reform and of fe 
male education, is to speak on the former sub- 
ject this week, in this city, under distinguishea 
auspices. She isa woman of rare power, al- 
though we can by no means endorse the ex- 
travayant estimate made of her by Dr. Wines, in 
aletter addressed to the press. We are confi. 
dent that the success of her labors in India for 
female education has been greatly overestimated, 
But she isa noble woman and speaks ona most 
important subject. 

....The Rev. Dr. Bridgman, of Albany, has 
been committing the same offense as that 
which brought down upon Mr. Pentecost the 
vials of Doctor Fulton’s wrath. He has ad. 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to the inmates of 
the Old Ladies’ Home, in Albany, some of whom 
were Baptists and some of whom were not. 
Dr. Fulton will now have a first-rate chance to 
beamazed again and an excellent reason for 
another visit to Albany. It is plain that Dr. 
Bridgman and Mr. Reeves must go out to. 
gether. Next? 

....The substance of the O’Keeffe case, or of 
that issue in it which has been decided, is well 

stated in these sentences from the Nonconformist: 


“Can aman contract himself out of the do- 
minion or protection of the law? In other 
words, can a man by voluntary consent const{- 
tute himself to a certain extent an outlaw ?”’ 


Three of the judges, Catholics, have answered 
these questions in the affirmative. The chief- 
justice, a Protestant, answers them the other 
way. 

.... The Congregationalist calls quartette sing: 
ing the “incubus’’ of our churches, and fires 
into it both barrels of a two-column editorial. 
This is the sum of it: 


“The true way to have good singing in the 
serviee of song in the house of the ‘Lord is to 
give to the simple, natural, healthy, bear 
singing that everybody knows and loves 
the aids that can be given to it by organ accom- 
paniment, by culture, and by massing all possi- 
ble voices in it.’’ 


...-It is an astonishing coincidence, if noth- 
ing more, that the approaching Congress of Old 
Catholics is to be held at Constance, where 
John Huss was condemned and burnt at the 
stake, and where the innovation of depriving 
the laity of the sacramental cup was first sanc- 
tioned by a Church council. 

....We are very sorry to hear that Vice 
President Wilson’s health has been so seriously 
affected by his severe work during the past two 
years that his physician has enjoined absolute 
rest from all mental labor. We trust that the 
second volume of his history is so nearly fin- 
ished that his enforced rest will not prevent its 
publication next fall. 

....The Rev. Dr. Paddock has accepted the 
Episcopate of Massachusetts, and will probably 
be consecrated in September. The Low Charch- 
men are pretty well satisfied with the result of 
the election; but their narrow escape from & 
full-blooded sacramentarian seems to inspire 
them with a sense of the uncertainty of human 
events. 

....Miss Phelps’s vigorous essays on “ Dress 
Reform,” lately printed in THE INDEPENDENT, 
willshortly appear, with considerable additions, 
ina volume to be published by Messrs. James 
R. Osgood & Co. and entitled ‘What to 
Wear.” 

...-The Jewish newspapers are gratified and 
with reason by the strong testimony of Matthew 
Arnold to the priceless worth of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

....The Spectator says that the Church of 
Prussia is now “ta mere department of the 
civil service.’’ That is hardly too severe. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tne Commonwealth Life Insurance Com 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country, We 
ean commend the jngtitution to any of ou 








readers desiring employment, 
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Pidlish tr’s Department. A REW 7a TYREE OR ST. LOUIS a t#- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Gin mind) the. fact. that. the vew 

Ae Tian —_ pe tape rall 
circumstances, »nd is worn w ire} 

and comfort night ttf day t Cel t 

and permanent cure is effected, it is not sur- 

that few other Trusses are pow used, 

ig Truss is sent by mail anywhere and 

pled free by the Elastic. Truss 


Co; 0, O58 road Way w, York City, 


Tne Best Evastic TRvss, without metal 
springs, is _Pomeroy’s Erastic RUPTURE 
Bev, patented in 1871 and 18738. No one 
should buy an Elastic Truss without first 
wiiting to Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 
Broadway, New York, for full particulars. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 





AFTER twenty-five years’ medical experi- 
ence, we have never met with a remedy 
worthy of dependence in any disease of the 
Jungs until the discovery of Fellows’s Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites. This ar- 
ticle really is reliable and successful in a 
majority of cases. 

Wholesale—J. F. Henry, N York, 
Geo. ©. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Poller & 
Fuller, Chicago ; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 





Goox, Son & Jenxrns, Excursion Man- 
262 Broadway, New York, have just 
jssued A sixteen-page circular, containing 
programmes and daily itinerary of travel, for 
théir personally conducted parties on the 
Sst June and 12th July,.which can be had 
at their office or sent by mail with the 
Breursionist. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


Tue following article ig from the New 
York Mercantile Agency’s (Dunn, Barlow & 
Co.) Annual, considered the highest author- 
ity on mercantile matters in this country: 


“Tt will ke useful to the readers of the 
‘Journal’ if we refer to the neculiar prop- 
erties of this remarkx»ble substance, now 
coming into very extensive rse for roofing 
purposes §=Arhestos is 2 mineral possecsines 
fine, silk-like fi es. which render it carab’e 
of heine felte’ or woven info cloth, and it 
is indestructible bv fire. It is now used in 
the monufacture of a roofing material, a 
felting for covering 8'eam-pipes and boilers, 
anda sheathing paper or board for lining 
honees, etc, 

“The roofine materinl referred to is well 
krown as the natent Ashestos Roofing, and 
ia now. we believe, in ceneral use in nearly 
all parts of. the country; and the facts that 
it received the first preminm at the Ameri- 
con Institute Fair, in November. 1870 and 
1871. nnd is stronelv indorsed by the Ameri- 
can Institute Farmers’ Club of this city, the 
New York Tribune, American Aogrieulturist, 
Keientife American, and other reliable au- 
thorities, constitute sufficient proof that this 
roofing ig.an article of great value, 

“M". Shine whose advertisement will be 
found in another column and who is the 
leatine manufactnrer in his lire, ‘has “pa- 
tented the vse of this valuable mineral for the 
abovementioned purrose, and also as a body 
for paints and other fire proof coatings; 
and, while it is nnn-ual for us to eall atten- 
tion to any special firm or their articles of 
trade, vet, knc wing the importance of any- 
thing which will tend to lessen the cost of 
building and tying aware of the many un- 
succesful attempts which have been made 
to produce a satisfactory substitute for tin 
and other materials used for roofing pur- 
poses, we fcel that we are doing our patrons 
asrvice in calling attention to the newly- 

vered uses of ashestos, the most import- 
ant of which seems to us tobe thie roofing 
teferred to.” 











ANz vy anv Beavtirc. Base For AR- 
trician TeEetu.—Dr. M. Levert, dent- 
ist, who has a reputation of over thirty 
years, invites inspection to a remarkable in- 
vention, which, in conjunction with his own 
pet air-cells,, forms a most beautiful 

, being perfectly healthy, cool, taste- 
less, pure, feather-light, transparent, flex- 
ible, warranted durable, and feeling like the 
skin of the gunis. It has only ‘to be seen to 
be understood and appreci:ted. Removed 
to No. 87 West 23d street, between 5th and 

avenues. 





THE CHEAPEST arrangement for Euro- 
peaenet ever heard of is certainly that 
Gaze’s Vacation Party (July 5th), giv- 
ing six weeks on the Contirent, for visiting 
ium, the Rhine, Vienna Exhibition, 
Switzerland, France, etc., at an inclusive 
charge of $880 gold! Our readers should 
atonce send for particulars and put tresh 
straps to their traveling trunks. Office, No. 


6 Bowling Green, Rg York. 
Mrs.\ANNA Botron, of Sellersville, Pa., 
led eighteen hundred and eighty dollars 


in five years on a Grover & Baker Lock 
Bitch Bowing Machine, 


ere >a 
Weran Hiagibmion, MY Free Price kane 








A NEw plan of insurance, entitled ‘The 
Savings Endowment,” has been adopted by 
the Connecticut Géneral Life Insurance 
Compény, of Hartford, Conn., which is not 
only 8 capital idea, but, being under the pro- 
dent management poscessed by that Com- 
pany, must be very popalur with every ap- 
preciative patron of life insurance. 

It combines the advantages of a saviog 
bank with an insurance on life, and at the 
end of a specified period for which insur- 
ance is taken returns the policyholder all 
his premiums in such @ way that the only 
cost to him has been the interest on them. 
Nothing could be cheaper than this. The 
annual statement of the Company, published 
in our columns, shows the handsome assets 
of over $1,100,000; and (what few companies 
¢an show) nearly half of this is surplus over 
liabilities—$534,494. The assets are securely 
invested in the safest manner, and we esteem 
the Company ove of prudent, careful man- 
agement and worthy of special notice from 
thepublic. Agents will find it agood com- 
pany to work for. 

or 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION. 


Tue great attraction of this week is the 
mugnificent new rooms of the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company, at the corner of Su- 





Y perior and Bond streets. Crowds of people 


may be seen in and about the place at any 
hour of the day or evening, gazing at the su- 
perb carpets, the frescoing, the gilt chande- 
liers, the wonderfully carved counters, and 
the general elegance of everything about. A 
prominent business man of this city re- 
marked, after going the rounds of the place, 
that “This is up tothe styleof the Erie 
Railway offices in New York.” The lady 
visitors, almost without exception, sit down 
and try one of the machines, and always 
conclude that the Wilson Underfeed Sewing 
Machine is the nicest feature of the admira- 
ble concern. And they are not mistaken. 
In beauty of form and finish, in ease and 
precision of work, and in. perféct capacity 
for any kind of sewing the Wilson machine 
is unsurpassed. Call at the new rooms and 
see it work.—Clereland Daily Leader. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N.Y., and in 
all other cities in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. 
or ——___ 


A GCOD BUSINESS O2PORTUNITY. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy compaty to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested: 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given 8 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 





H. SARO, 


(Leader of the Prussian Band at the World's Peace 
Jubiiee), 
AND THE 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. PIANOS. 


Messrs Hauser, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—It gives me extreme pleasure 
that Iam enabled to compliment you with 
mavutacturing the best Pianos I ever saw in 
my life. 

Regarding technique and tone, I believe 
your instruments will always FAR EXCEL 
ALL OTHER MANUFACTURES OF THE KIND. 

(Signed) H. Sano, 
Foyal Prussian Musical Director. 
Boston, June 2th, 1872. 


FIRE IN JAY STREET. 
THE BABCOCK ON DUTY. 


Tne alarm from Station §2 last evening 
was for a fire on the first floor and in cellar 
of No. 20 Jay Street. The flames were ex- 
tinguished by the Insurance Patrol with a 
Babeock Extinguisher.—Hoening: Post, May 
22d, 1878 ae 

—— ee; 

Haoxen’s Fancea iso delicious artiole of 

$000 end # beautiful ornament for whe tabla, 

















WE take pleasure in calling attention to 
the map herein published, showing at a 
glance the importance of this new railway. 
It connects the great city of St. Louis with 
Nashville, the grain-producing states of the 
West and Northwest with the cotton, rice, 
and sugar-growing states of the South, by the 
shortest and best line of. railway, being a 
trunk road, over which a vast interchange 
of products is to be transacted. It reaches 
from St. Louis, the great metropolis of the 
Mississippi Valley, to Nashville, the capital 
of Tennessee, and which at the same time 
is the distributing center for the middle and 
eastern portions of that state, as well as for 
a large portion of Kentucky, Alabama, and 
Georgia. It passes through one of the most 
fertile regions of our Western States, which 
has long been settled, and which grows a 
very large proportion of the tobacco raised 
in this country, as well as the wheat of 
which the celebrated St. Louis flour is made. 
The road is comparatively new; the local 
traffic so far is about all that it has had to 
depend upon, and which, of course, always 
takes time to develop and inake tributary to 
any new cbannel of communication; and yet 
its monthly earnings have reached $110,- 
000 per month. When this traffic takes 
its true and certain relation to this 
important road, and the through 
business which the road must command, 
by virtue of its position, as well as its 
advantages in location and its saving in 
distance between its important connecting 
points, is brought to its support, it is fair to 
assume that the value of this property can- 
not help being largely increased. The min- 
eral wealth underlying the country tributary 
to this railway constitutes by itself a basis of 
traffic and improvement in the value of this 
road which will guarantee its future beyond 
all question. 

Convenient to all the Western markets, 
this great coal deposit must bring to this 
road a revenue 80 large as to eventually form 
one of its principal elements of receipts. 

The tide of emigration has been flow- 
ing past the great states of Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois, to Joéations which 
place the producer at a great disadvantage 
in shipping his crops to market, which in 
future must regulate prices of all cereal pro- 
ductions, the cost of transportation being the 
important consideration of the producer. 
The quantity of lands not in cultivation in 
the abovenamed states is very great; and, 
when the excitement produced by glowing 
advertisements of lands tor sale further west 
shall have in some measure subsided, it is 
certain to bring about a reaction. The 
superior advantages to be secured east of 
the Mississippi River, and among com. 
munities whose affairs are well regulated 
and whose lands are as rich as the best, in 
climates unsurpassed for health and com- 
fort, and so near a market that the cheap 
cost of transportation will leave the farmer 
a handsome percentage on the sale of his 
crops, will then be taken imto consideration. 

The bonds of this company are, ther-fore, 
among the cl:8s3 of railroad securities which 
should command the confidence of investors. 
The road is being managed by men of the 
strictest integrity and greatly experienced 

in railway matters, and is daily increasing 
its business and will be able in a very short 
time to pay interest and operating expenses 
out of either its local or through traffic 
Combining the two at this early period in 
its history, it has more than sufficient re- 
ceipts to meet accruing obligations of every 
character, so that the security offered by its 
bonds is full and ample. 





SONGS OF THE BIBLE. 


A New Sunday-school Singing-book, by 
W. A. Ogden and A. J. Abbey, just pub- 
lished by W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio 
The subjects are so varied, thé hymns so ex- 
cellent, the musicso animated and devotional, 
and the type soclear and distinct that we 
are confidcnt it will become a favorite at 
once. One specimen copy, 30.cents, Speci- 
men pages free. 





Ake you troubled with garments fp- 


| ping? Uso the Bureka Machine Twist, god 


you will ba¥e one trouble lem, “Fry Ht gid 








you will yee no other, 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of arteverexecuted 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOST 
STRIKING AND PERFECT 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
NCt---V1I2%0, Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. Thetast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 


not?--let them EACH AND 


EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3, when tt will b2 sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
vichly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and qll, let 





4s hear from you! 








EE —————————EEEee 

(S~ With its elegant new ‘seien rooms 
and the great improvements in Hanover 
street, the American House, Boston, bids 
fair to become a greater favorite than ever 
with the traveling public... Messrs. -Rices& 
Son deserve their popularity. 





WANTED, a farmer in every town as agen, 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to CoLLiNs & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 





AN ALL-CONQUERING MEDICINE. 





THERE can be no doubt that the most 
violent and malignant diseases originate in 
the blood, and are transmitted by its agency 
from generation to generation. Hence, the 
value of a specific capable of neutralizing or 
expelling every species of morbid matter 
existing in the veins and arteries is beyond all 
estimate. Scovitt’s Biroop axp LIvER 
Syrup is such aspecific. It disinfects the 
diseased blood. witha. rapidity and. certainty 
that almost transcend belief, thus effecting a 
radical cure of scrofula, white swelling, ery- 
sipelas, salt-rheum, rhumatism, tumor, cor- 
roding ulcers, sore eyes, discharges from the 
ears, liver complaint, and all distempers 
arising from a vitiated condition of the ani- 
mal fluids. The vegetable extracts of which 
the BLoop AND LivER Syrup is composed 
form a positive antidote to the evil conse- 
quences of an excessive use of mercury. 
For sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
erery where. 





CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and # success every time. 


FLAG@’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





INFALLIBLE AS FATE! 


Ir would take a column to describe and 
classify the various species of worms that in- 
fest the excretory organs of children and 
adults. Suffice it to say that Dr. Roaurs’s 
VEGETABLE Worm Syrop is destruction to 
them all. It ejects them without pain, not 
leaving one behind for seed, nor even a par- 
ticle of the horrid nests in which tiey gen- 
der and breed. Nothing can be more com- 
plete and thorough than its operation ; noth- 
ing more harmless to the human system or 
less repulsive to the palate than its ingredi- 
ents. It is, in fact, independently of. its 
specific value as a worm-destroying prepara- 
tion, an agreeable cathartic. Its effect upon 
the irritated membranes, from which the 
vermin and their beds are dislodged by its 
action, is balsamic and soothing, and it speed- 
ily relieves the nervous excitement and 
other unpleasant symptoms which usually 
accompany the complaint. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 








‘lo Book AGENTs.—Chromos ready. New 
and additional inducements. New way of 
running asubscription book. Agents selling 
thousands.- More agents—male and female 
—wanted. Address The Murray. Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, 129 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York. 








HOW TO SHORTEN LIFE. 


Tue recipe issimple, You have only to 
catch a violent cold and neglect it. Aber- 
nethy, the great English surgeon, on being 
informed by a lady that she had only a bad 
cough, exclaimed: ‘‘ What would you have, 
madame—the plague?” The worst coughs 
and colds are, however, conquerable. Dr. 
Hatu’s Lune BawsaM is their Master. No 
matter how obstinate they may be, they 
haveto yield to this balm for all pulmonary 
irritation. In Whooping Cough and Croup 
it immediately allays the alarming symp- 
toms, and should, therefore, be always with- 
in reach where there are young children. 
The bappiest effects‘attend its use in Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 
all other distressing or dangerous maladies 
that attack the organs of respiration. When 
cod-liver oil, hydrocyapic acid, and all the 
pet remedies of the faeulty for consumptive 
symptoms have proved useless, the Balsam 
will, in .2 majority of cases, effect a \ cure. 
For sale by all druggists and medicine deal- 
ers every where, ‘pad es 





THE EASIEST WAY THE BEST. 


9" 
No form of intestinal disease is so difficult 
to cure as that engendered by violent purga- 
tion. Costiveness is rendered inveterate by 
the fierce mineral cathartics usually adminis- 
tered as remedies for that complaint. Shun 
them as you would shun poison, and for all 
complaints of the bowels, affections of the 
liver, and disorders of the stomach take that 
most powerful and yet most wholesome and 
conservative of all laxatives and alteratives, 
Dr. Mortt’s VEGETABLE Pitts. If you have 
superinduced an irregular habit of body by 
the frequent use of drastic evacuants, resort 
at once to the Pills. They will restore func- 
tional regularity in every organ connected 
with the processes of secretion, digestion, 
and excretion. They are, in fact, an ab- 
solute specific for the acute ailments which 
the violent purgatives render obstinate and 
chronic. Taken in conjunction with Sco- 
VILL’s BLoop AND LiveR Syrup, they con- 
tribute materially to the cure of scrofulous 
sores and all ulcerous and pustulous dis- 
orders. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


TuE sale of this remarkable and truly val- 
uable. preparation—PERRY Davis’s Parn- 
KILLER—is constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing. During the past year the demand for 
the great remedy has been altogether un- 
precedented. Scarcely a week passes by 
during which we do not hear of some re- 
markable cure having been performed 
within the circle of our acquaintance by the 
use of Perry Davis's Patn-KiLLER.— 
Providence Gen. Advertiser. 





HovsEkKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated *ware- 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrix, RED- 
maton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No.20 Wall Street, 


New York. 
EXCHANGE 
—0ON— 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 


BREMEN, 


VIENNA. 
CABLE SA SS HD 


Circular Letter 
batertearrara pert a CREDITS 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & (i, 


41 smabhet St., London. 
GABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 








50 000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY sooner 
’ which will cure Chronic Rhew 
ins in the 7 ae 7 and Ces, oe "Throat 


Insect Stin; ag hy rpentery Co ins, 
To Ni Sy, Sorain. on Lini- 


Vomiting icker thin 
ment, Bt “Never fails. Sold by the 
Druggists. Teost 1101 Park Pince. N New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





MY SON SPEAKS: 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


son was taken 
ith Scrofula, Which came out 





even e was placed, he had no use of his limbs 
en w weed aon up all hopes of his 
Tiving, we were told 


to try E, the it blood 
rem ow te An had taken it bi bul a short e before 
we could see 


change. The 80 ree Fai, #0 
that we had to Shan e the cl cloths four or five times a 
day. Still he Relp at ‘or 
his itmbe ana help f alittle. He was soon able 


to sit up in Bes and of ETINE ii 
has cured h ame | m wate he will 
robably have for fife; but we all believe 
f we had u VEG EGETINE before 


tes’ 
of me and 1 my son, who is now well and able to s 


for himsel: 
CATHERINE MAHONEY, 
DANIEL MAHONEY, 
19 Trenton Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
May 10th, 1872. 


The above 2 = 4 but honest statement conclusively 
qhows the hd ny k and pd haroegh cleansing effects of the 


WHAT IS VEGETINE? 


Itisa compound extracted from barks, roots, and 
herbs. Itis Nature’s Remedy. It is ocfogs harm- 
less a Pe hee effect upon = ody m. my 8 nour- 

op an sh It acts di upon 
bloo Itt Xe the nervous “Systems, It gives you 
good wor 


person. It isthe great Blood Purifier. 
iz somee y for y By" It es and 

cured tho’ ve easant evi 

child likes it. TH — 


UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE. 


SPRINGFIELD, ME., May lith, 1872. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir :—My da sed has been out of health for 
abont two years. a year ago she hada tumor 
come oe her side, whieh was very painful. 

I sa ie Farmer, and sent 
to Bangor rand got er wo “bottles. She is now faking the 
second bottle; her health is much improved and the 
tumor is going away as oy asitcame. Every one in 
this vicinity knows what VEGETINE has done for my 
daughter, and I take every opportunity to recom- 
mend it to those who are not aware of its great value. 


res ‘u 
wei Mis. SUSAN C. RANDALL. 


VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of ne bladder and urin 
accompanied by gravel ity oF jai meg of be ne neck 
of the bladder, vin ¢ ‘aihcuity Se the pring. in 
stricture, in semin conditions of 
the p Lj a on debility 

JULIHN’S BYDRASTIN COMPOUND 
will ~ found a) most on eng Send_ for circu 
lars to B, KEITH 0. y street, N. ¥. For 
sale 4 Druggists. i per Dottie, or 6 for $5. 


THE BIRCH DALE MEDICINAL 
SPRING WATERS possess wonderful curative vir- 
tues, and are especially recommended in consump- 
tion, being the only natural waters that have proved 
a specific in this perplexing disease. The very best 
medical authority testifies to anent cures aoe 
. o. = = smeaeess was abort ive. They 

effects in chronic diseases Of the ine ve 
ieacae .) ht's), female complaints, rheumatism 
spepeia, and liver complaints, cancer, sctetaln. om 

origin: an impure’ state of ‘the 

blood . Send for book. 


HERMON CONANT & CO., 30 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE BEST COMMENTARIES 
WITH WHICH TO sTUDY 


The International Uniform Series 
of Sunday-schoo! Lessons, 


Sunday-school Edition of 


LANGE ON MATTHEW, 


Edited by DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 1 vol., 8vo, 93, 


“No leading Sunday-school worker can do withous 
Lange, and in proportion as teachers have and use it 
will their class preparation be intelligent and thor. 
ough.” —Sunday-school rl 


ALEXAN DER’S (DR. J. A.) 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


One vol. 12mo, $1 3. 
Owen’s (Dr. J. J.) 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


One vol. 12mo, $1.25. 


These Commentaries, which are by two of the first 
Amecioan Biblical Scholars, will be found indispensa. 
ble to all engaged upon the International Uniform 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF ALEXANDER ON 
MATTHEW. 

“These Commentaries are read as text-books 
abroad and at home. They evince a vast range of 
acquaintance with the early and modern schools of 
{pterpretation.”—N. Y. Observer. 


“In biblical and general scholarship we have no 


bo Old World orthe New.”—Presbyterian, Philadel. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF OWEN ON 
MATTHEW. 


“No important critical question is ignored or slight. 


prehension of an intelligent and thoughtful child.”— 
North American Review. 

“Upon the whole, we regard this as a most useful 
commentary for Sabbath-school teachers and for all 
who wish to attain to an exact knowledge of the 
Scriptures, while it is not wanting in interest to ad- 
vanced biblical students.”—N. Y. Independent. 

“ Asa whole, his volumes seem to us to furnish an 


"exposition better suited to the teachers of Sunday- 


schools and Bible-classes than any others now in. 
market.”—Christian a ae am 


ee eae sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
‘654 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

‘* How much Ritual is there in: the New 
Testament?” See Dr. Hall’s New Book, ‘‘ Ques 
tions of the Day.” Price $1.75. 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, New York. 














r from 


Houses, 
anuf’r’s for U.8. 


To be had from all wholesale 
WOOLRICH & CO., 


Mala 








See or write DR. DODCE, of Human 
Blood Experiments and Heart Dropsy Oure notoriety. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURED !—For Srowier and price address 
ASTHMA . UPHAM, Philade his, 


Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR BEMOVED. Aaaross 


What did it? ee 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 

e friend who has been shelved 
kenTarpre with rheumatism, or see a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will notsoften, no pain it will not 
soothe, or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor Pitcher’s Castoria. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, Edects, and How to 

Cure it without Drugs. ce 50 cents, 
VERA BS FORO How Wasted:and-How Preserved; or, 
of the a mages Their pene aod Ci | 


Bek siete oe 




















aE oe, 


P. MILLER, M.D., {a Was Suh. ow Terns 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES! 


POTPLANTS. 
Suitable for Immediate Floweri 
Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid. 
Your choice of the mage Sng and 100 other splendid 








5 for $1; t2 for $2. 
Caroline Manais, Devoniensis, 
Sombrieul, n Gower, 
Nina, Rafrano de Fleur Pay, 
Archduke Charles, Emotion, 
Isabella Sprunt, Pierre St. Cyr. 
Regalis, . Brey 
Agrippina, Louis Philippe, 
White Cluster, Pink Daily, 
Mad'lle Christine Nilsson. Amie Vibert, 
Lat e, war i Qaoen, 
Cornelia Caoke, Mad. Russel, 
Celine Forres Mad. Damaziue. 


For_10 cents additional we send m: ificent Premi- 
um Rose, Count La Barthe. Elegant Descriptive 
Catalogue f: 


ree. 

Fifteen years’ experience teaches us that, ht et de = 

the extreme south, roses will give better satisf: 
planted now — carillon. We plant with best success 


Pn thr h J 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


ROSE GROWE 
WEST GROVE, CHES’ CO., PA. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & 





PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


Itis reliable and harmless, 
Depot 49 Bond St., New York. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 











AC EASE, MSs. 
RSE 


sip Melicine, Pre Sold by ali 


NOW READY, 
THE INDEX VOLUME TO 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By Dr. CHARLES HODGE. 
WD WOR QUO eins Siete ese gecctevectocegedecsaseoeeat $1.00 


THE COMPLETE WORK. 
Dr. Hodge’s “Systematic Theology.” 


Vol. I-THEOLOGY .........00s0000e DevdoteWecdeoseet $4 50 
Vol. TIMANTHROPOLOOY..........ecccccceecesceeeees 458 
Vol. III—SOTERIOLOGY and ESCHATOLOGY....... 50 
BTUIK, ViOERIIB Ss cacy es ob sacestsbeecuccdduecononcdgste 10 
Dr. Hodge’s “ Systematic Theology” complete, 
including Index...............ce.esseeee soeceee $15 


the price. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 

‘Is the Sabbath for Us? See Dr. John 
Hall’s New Book, ‘‘ Questions of the Day.” 
Price $1.75. 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, New York. 
Male and Female Agents Wanted 


The Illustrated Library of Favorite 
Song. 


Edited by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 

Author of “ Kathrina,” “ Bitter Sweet,” etc., ete. 

This charming and elegant volume will comprise 
over 700 pages of the most exquisite and touching 
poems to be found in the English language. It will be 
printed on the finest tinted paper and elaborately 
illustrated with 125 superb engravings, all from 
original designe, and 20 full-page fac simile autograph 
poems; altogether making one of the most delightful 
volumes ever issued from the American press. 

For circulars, etc., address 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“* Ts Christianity to be Modernized?” Ses 
Dr. John Hall’s New Book, ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day.” Price $1.7. 














DODD & MBAD, Publishers, New York. 





idea that Dr. Alexander had any superior, either m . 


ed,and yet therc is nota sentence beyond thecom- ° 


The work sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
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) HUMPHREYs’s  ° o 
ED, «FROM BHE MOST AMPLE- 
ete ere ee Ae 
“elent, ay lar tse 0 imple that mistake 
adapted ooze them, so harmless as 


ee 
efficient gs'to ‘be-alw srellable. 
a the ——— commendation from all 
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rues, wetiine ti the bed: 
no eart, Palpitations, etc 1 
’ epsy, Spasms, St. Vitus's Dance...... 1 
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* ris and wicerated sore throat... 
‘ ns and rpuons. aes 
jals, ry caus exc 3 33, oe 


directio 
Ca Big-core) of a Taree 
hese reme 





este? on ge ony. Dart 
reset cere uit Meiieino ¢ Co., 
Ri AY, 
“Sle 8D aio bee by all Druggist _ 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
devressed ritable state of mind: a , 
ae us, eX aasied bie Hing; no energy ora: 
imation; eoterate head, , weak crmork, of UN 
consequences Of ¢€ 
eretions, This NEV S DEBILITY anu 
verel weure in i in H Vite as ofits 
Far aie e) page loom and oo den. Lng 
18 . 
ve Ci the -—~F ye It ie. per feetly 
harmless and always efficient. Price, $5 for a pack- 
age of five boxes and a | $3 vial of powder, im- 
in old, serious canes: @lper gle x. 
su tuPiinnts's Mota MEDICINE CO. 
{e"693 Baoabwar, N.Y. Seud for Circular, 


Donnelly & Co., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
{HE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st& 22d sts. 


WFEXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 


For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 


CRACKED WHEAT, 


has been the most popular aration of wheat for 
ducing ond  toaintainine a healthful 4 active pet for wo, 











nerve, and brain the per — Ming 
Ang an and is peculiar 
pose aes and persons of sedentary habits 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 


PROTON MILLS. 
liey's Cardolic ‘Troches. 


Amecialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
Which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
MULING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULcERATED and 
UYLauep surfaces of the larynx and epigiottis. 





Aspectalty for hoarseness, the CLEaNaIna power ofthe 
Carbohe Acid terding to expel all collections and forma- 
Hous of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
bealthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe, 

4 speciaity against contracting infectious diseases. 
The pecuhar properties of Carboile Acid in preventing 
Infection and contagion have long been known, and 
MDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHKS may be safely relied on 
> Dreventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOID, vic., 


Teint ~~ 
Anpecialty for eémmon colds, coughs, and ali ‘disor 
Mert" throat, chest, and lungs, .. : 

a % cents per box Sold by drugziste every- 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. § CollegePlace. New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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~ PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 





NION iT. CO. “ae 
ce ONAL wing... 








e “third Avenue and One Hundred —_ ‘nia a 


30 Wail Street. 
. Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street. 
ogee -Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street. 


ei and of 
ange Place 

e Place. 

_ . 











ARD FR 
PAULN. SPOFFORD. ... ... . 


The land o 
Avenues; ceaprison ti 35o 35 olay city ea, = yabews rey hen 


assau Si 


roel Broadway; ; and at the temporary ome ac the Compsp y 285 Broadway. 


NY, 73 Broadway. 


~~ are 9, bald a bd ves Trust satay , and cannot 
expended in “~~ ya mee indus elt Bull fing or or in soquirine 


a ly and honestly 
eto 
ed £9 follows: Sth to 1 O@d Streets and Sd to 4th 


SHARES $100, EACH. 


its to be made as follows: 


Pa: 
Lat on cent, at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any 


Five 
one instalment 


can be no safer juvestment than this. It isa home investment. Itisthe ownership of land on New 


Directors of the Industrial ———- 


Ther 
York Island & and the he erection of a permanent buil on the same. 
In accordance 2th, Is, th and bya Cpe = of the R 
Com pen yy en be thi 
tthe seeetarincd ¢ 


The proper holder of any of t these is entitled to tree 
lery of and Pain intings, om 
be <> 4 the membershi 


d the Garden of Plants 


e o frlowing ae mberships have en created and are offered for sale 
ized fonts throw, oa the United States. 


adm sion to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gal- 
its during the time it is opened, and limited only by the 


em berships to not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as con- 
——o—_— 
MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $10. 

Classe 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions..: 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. 

Class 3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. Price, $40. 

Class 4th. Price $100. Life. : 
im ‘ e 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at y Ber ch re brloe  gine. building being open to the public. Not 


Class 5th. Family for Life. Price $300. 
Petes Be purchaser and his immediate ——_ (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any of omg 


eunstle by thet Exhibition Company. 


‘etime of any of them, to admission to t. 


e Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferabl 


Class Gth. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 
Entitling the ie ‘ona owner to bere may to the pope a at 7 me when the building is open to the 


public, transferab’ sale, carted as fh vise, but only to be actual owner. The holders of these 
poem powbom ob are %; yy: honorary members of the Institution, with such additional privileges as 
may from to time be m by the Board of Directors. 4 
aymant to te made w rfenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust Company. 
A suitable Badge will be ado for Life, Family. and Heredi (in bers. 
Memberships will not be sold after the Building } open Ld the 
Each purchaser of a —— es be eb poh —- e wing thes Bui 
Banks, and Individuals ts a on [nited States. 
For further information please addres 





Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No. 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








[AMOND 
& RUBY 
FURNACES. 


JAMES A. Laces Patentee. 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
236 Water Street, NEW YORK. 
' ~ witnouT 
CHIMNEY, SMOKE, OR 
SMELL 





THE PATENT 


MECHANICAL LAMP. 


ne mee Ranonsne n ak is noted »- Sag 
, safety, an momy; can 

Maney, safely. & en air without being 

e> tinguished. Oi ‘font neat ooo cool, 


Cennot a 
. Fixtares constantly on yon bpd. iiberal 
nt to the t: and cle 
e guarantee our Lamps fora) one ne year. 


The Patent Mechanical 
Lamp Company, 
No. 138 Chambers St., N. Y. 











Ly or CHIEF Sora, | 


until Mi, June 4 ith, om for the e seaies at cone 
Tru: arbor, Conn., one-s: 
frame » 3 used as laundresses’ 


walt the he rome material and labor to be furnished 


Plan ond epectications ma ma iz be seen a = office, 
— atthe Post Quarte: Yer's Office, Fort Trum- 


othe posal bespaon ied 
of evo responsible pa parees ge met $2 = faitnted 
of the con a if awarded and ad 
D La “Shier rsed “* “Proposals for pees 
nae toe EE gorge sstant One eres INGALLS.” 
lone! and Assistant Quartermaster Genera! 
ees OBrevet Major-Genera) United States Army. 


[MEROVING + arene we OF 
SCHUYLKILL RIVER, PA. 


U. &. Exoinger Orrice, 1 UT Sr., } 
PaiLaDELpaia, Pa., Apel Seb 1873. 


SEALED PROPOSA! LS in Aeplicate, with a wecieed 











of this advert'sement attached tad Os will be r 

te pe reyneweumeebe fe aa 
78, for rem” . e 
ho x hivert erry . Bridge ut 


E uy! ble yerda of sand dodicn 
or 8 iat — ¢ Pity Se supplied from this 
office. Ste ‘map of th may be seen. Ther right 


lite terrae Lieut.-Col, of Engineers, 





Houstos anp Green 
New Yor, April Both, 18 1873. 
EALED PROPOSALS IN DUPLI- 
CATE, with a copy of this advertisement attached to 
each, are invited and were be soteived at this office until 
THURSDA Jun 


ta? for supplying this 
Depa artment with the following ed quantities of Forage 
Straw, more or. opi v Nj 
mbua, New York Harbor. 
603 bushels Oats, 27 bushels Corn, 13 tons Hay, and 60 
Ds 


Fort Wood, New York Harbor. 
187 bushels Oats, 3 tons Hay, and 5 tons Straw. 
Fe few York Harbor. 

15,000 ppands 268 bushels + aiaes 10,520 bushels Oats, 
186 tons d 45 ton 


1,027 bush Hay: ai * 15 Ss —_ w. 
ushels ata, 0 — a pnd to 
y nm: ra) 


‘arbor. 
ae mh ng i Fo ‘Suancle bork 56 tons Hay, and 


% to 
David’ nd, Now York Harb 
821 bushels Gate, ifte tons ff y; and Li tons sire. 


491 bushels geri toes 00 trastiele Gara its 245" ia Hay, and 
10s nates Cone eee ae wes 
els Oa ns Ha gn 
latia “parr “By Pi toot Sy "my 
762 bushels Oats, 14 tons ay 4 ey Straw. 
¢ Corn and Oates must be entirely hee from dust and 
other impurities, and put np in good, substantial sacks. 


securely sewed to prevent wastaze; and the Hay and 
pe day bales, free from surplus wood or other foreign 


Deliveries must be made on the wharfs of the respect- 
ive posts, at such times and in such quantities as may be 


Orrics or Cnter | Disraicr,D. B 
Fiest ey 8 Distr 
RNER OF 





ad bya simed 
by two rows bie persons, ath in case the bid shall be 
accepted. and a contract entered into, they will become 
sureties, in a sum equal to one-fourth of the. amount of the 


ance with this 
ilege of being present at the cpeting of the bids. 
e Government reserves 


oter 
Bids may be made and will be entertained for deliver. 


‘pg the Forage aud Straw herein called for at any one or © 


f the posts, 
™ proposals must be indorsed ‘* Pro Is for Forage and 
Straw,’ and addressed to the ‘* Chi Lparieumaster, First 
8 District, D y m any further in- 


ct, D. 
quartermaster tained, if desi 
tormapeg =a Se ait SATCHELDER, 


artermaster, U.S. A.. 
- "Chief f Quartermaster. 








THE GOOD 
a ~ 


e <> of Dothene. 
evant brisiaal on 
TE A male or females  aeene 
wanted in every town, t 
ae TS, Bo OY Best thine gat. 


Eee ts Sieeck Noe otk. 
CONTRIBUTION, ENVELOPES (printed at $1.50 per 


make it easy 
expenses. HOW AEDS Cc PES: ae st., Phe 


EDWARD SKARS’S 


Ingraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL . STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


| JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA, 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 


PINWALL, LO a AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
ASTEXICO, GEN RAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL, 


On 10th, 20th, and s0t 80th of each month. 


e of the large ond splen teamships of this line 
witicave Pi PIER 42 NOR vee foot of Cana! street, 


at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
fa on Pandeg ans ,and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
nnecting ma Pan with 

ae be Gomoany 8 Seems 
PRAN O, touching LCO and other ports; 
owe ne at Panama UT 














allowed each adult, 
erage through, aud at 
tend to ladies py r: oan without male protectors 
received on the dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, raiiroads, fey. passengers who prefer 
to sendthem dewn nm experienced surgeon on 
Medicine and + dl hy 
an freight or passage-tickets or furtber information 
at the prhg et Ce al aa on the wharf, foot 
nal tt. iver, New 
oF Canal tre ¥. R. BABY, Agent 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


FORT WM. HENRY HOTEL. 


LAKE GEORGE. 


This beantiful Summer Hotel will be open for gues 
JUNE 1st, 187%. Since last season this hotel bas 
been putin complete order, Small boats, sail and steam 
y chts, horses and carriages to be had by inquiry at the 

ce. To families “an and po arties desirous of roonw, by 
writing to the Arlineton, Washington. D D. C., previous to 
June Ist satisfactory terms will be made. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


HYCEIAN HOME, 


WERNERSVILLE, BERKS COUNTY, PA. 


This “ HOME” is situated on Cushion Mountain, gue 
thousand feet above the tide at Philadelphia, and is 
noted for the beaut: ew — healthfulness of its location 
as well as for its so water. for Circu- 
lar. JAS. 8. PRESTON, rnersville, Berks Con Pa. 


PAINTS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


¢ 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT. 


Costs Less and will Outwear any Other. 
§” Sample card of beautiful colors, and recommends 


tions from owners of the finest residences in the country 
furnished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMIUCALPAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, 0. 


E. G. KELLEY'Siaksrarecaten i 
Patent Chemical 2s s:s:% ea 
Metallic Paint, 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, 50cts. rex «al » 


? 116 Maiden Lane. 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 99, cts. per gallon, at 
English Roof Paint, all mixed in oil ready for use, 



































116 Maiden Lane, N 











? 116 Maiden Lane, 
50c. a gal. 116 Maiden Lane. 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oi) vorks in all 


paints as Boiled 
Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts. agallon. 116 Maiden Lane, 


BOS SIREN, BRAIN ER Rc ANCE 


AND J ONNer Woops, F with ¥ Chrome Lithe » 
and Illustrations. By the author of “ aor 

Seniwe Paint?’ Sent free by mail on receipt of $1.4. 
Address JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 111 Fultonst. .N.Y. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, kvown to ths 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes ané 
nn One thousand testimonies received during 

t six years. Every bell made of the best copper an 
tin, and formally warranted. Ln th Patent Rotary Fix- 
tares, Catalogues free, No age 

P.-0. Ad either TROY or west TROY. N. ¥. 

EA &@ RB MENEELY. 




















STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 





&. & 4. T. ANTHONY & Co., -—. 
Bro ¥, N. Y., opposite 
mes,  Biereoatopes - P Ween Grn: "Gtavboscones. Me: Me- 
30) ums 
vo. Lan lees Slides 
Photographic Materials. 





Photographs of Celebrities. 
Mar of 





Fine toned, low sent free. 


Meo 

Bh fi SANE AES NG SPAN on 

to B r, Norton ‘0.), acinna 0. 
(noceesors oO mye’ acinnal uy 


jorks, 664-6™ West 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

ape in 1837, ¢ 
Baperior Bells of Co 

Mounted with the bes yey Fe 

. ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 

ructories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

athe Mrer'y Chimes, ec. Fully 

arran 

ti fonread Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


tfice and 

















102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinclanem, 
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DEY GOODS. 


Tue season is rapidly drawing to a close, 
and sales are diminishing from day to day, 
in a mannef that leaves no room to doubt. 
that very soon the spring business will be 
over, when the interval of bot weather will 
give time for making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the fall trade. The sales from first 
hands are now confined glmost exclusively 
to the current demands of the jobbing trade 
and in nearly afl descriptions of domestic 
cotton goods a marking down of prices has 
taken place. Decoration Day took one busi- 
ness day out of the week, and reduced the 
aggregate sales to a smaller amount than 
they would otherwise have footed up, The 
agents of the Amoskeag Company’s goods 
have marked down the prices of the pop- 
ular fabrics of that company about one cent 
a yard all round. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in. 
active, the demand from first hands being very 
small. Standard and light weight sheetings 
are held at nominally steady prices; but any 
disposition to buy largely would, doubtless, 
be met by a liberal concession of prices. 
Indian Head and Massachusetts standards 
are now quoted at 13} cts. and 48-inch In- 
dian Head at 20 cts, 

Bleached sheetinggand shirtings are with- 
out meterial change since our last week’s 
report. The sales are smal! on the aggre- 
gate, and seyeral of the popular makes—as 
the Lonsdale, Masonville, and Fruit of the 
Loom fabrics, have been marked dowa from 
‘one cent toa cent anda half a yard. In 
low and medium grades there has been a 
corresponding decline, but without having 
the desired effect of stimulating purchases. 

Printing cloths are in small demand and 
the sales of the week have been on a limited 
scale. 64 square, extra quality, for immedi- 
ate delivery, have been made at 6} cents. 

Prints have very considerably diminished 
in sales and the light spring styles have 
been reduced in price, but dark effects are 
firm in price. Sprague’s light fancies are 
now quoted at 11 cents and the American 
Prints Works bave reduced the rates of 
their light faucies and mediums one cent 
yard. 

Ginghams are in small denjand, the sales 
being confined to selections of the best 
qualities, Prices steady. 

Printed lawns, percales, organdies, and 
cretonnes are selling less freely, and only 
the choice styles command steady prices. 

Cotton drills are in limited demand for 
the home trade, but there is a better de- 
mand for export and there are considera- 
ble sales for that purpose. The stock in 
first hands is increasing and prices are less 
firm. 

Osuaburgs are selling steadily in small 
lots at unchanged prices. 

Cotton yarn isin moderate demand, but 
the stock in first hands is rather in excess 
of the market and prices are barely steady. 

Corset jeans are reported as in gteady de- 
mand for small lots, with unchanged prices. 

Cambrics of the best qualities of black 
and assorted colors are in the usual demand 
at this season, at steady prices. 

Rolled jaconets are not selling very active- 
ly, but there is a fair business doing in 
these goods since the revision of prices. 

Silesias are selling less freely to the 
clothiers, but the demand is steady and 
prices are unchanged. 

Apron.checks are very dull and prices are 
merely nominal. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
the business doing is small and prices are 
generally yielding, but without any quot- 
able change. 

Worsted dress goods are now in limited 
demand, and but little more will be doing 
in these fabrics yntil the fall styles are 
brought out. Prices are nominally steady 
but the sales are small. 

“Woolevs are in less demand anid the agents 
are rather disappointed at the limited sales of 
cloths during the week. A few of the most 
popular makes have been in demand; but 
there is a decrease in the sales of both cloths 
and overcoatings, without any change, how- 
ever, in prices. : 

Fancy cassimeres of heavy weight are in 
fair demand from the clothiers, with con- |' 





siderable sales of medium and low grades. ! 


Finer q less, d gay 
light cain Wo for ow wi 
lower in price. 

Satinets are selling rather better, but the 
demand is confined mostly to black. The 

meray ie. 

ls are ip very small demand, the 

sales being in single bales, mostly, to make 
up assortments. ’ 

Foreign goods are now dull in all depart- 
ments. The importations are light and the 
importers are making efforts to close out 
their invoices. The atiction-rooms are well 
supplied and well attended, but the sales 
are not such 9g would encourage importers 
if it were not so near the close of the season, 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, June 2d, 1873. 
PRINTS. 








Amoskeag, A... 44.» 1G 
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Medford -++-12% Golden Ridge........... 
Augusta 2 Great Falls, She oon 
Pittsfield, ie 
Kennebec 








Swift River........... 
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BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND 
ogee as silk aud Siro ea dagen the 
at ever made for H andor 
WM. HENRY SMITH & Co. 
82.and 84 Worth Street. N. Y, 


A. T. STEWART & 60, 


are offering a large invoice of 


LYONS PLAIN COLORE! SILKS. 








fresh, very aa 


An immense stock of of choice nee Pot pet yak 


JAPANESE STRIPED SILKS, 


Pure Silk one way, 35c. 
STEEL-COLORED MOHAIRS, and brilliant, 


Colored, Plain, nag thon ssa, double f Ti 
Pongee ‘Sui Cashmere D’ Kcossa, double fuld, $1 


per yard. ereatly buder 
ECRU BATISTES. plain, stri wand figured. 
ON THE 4TH AV. SECTION 
the Jorge hoi f 
iy coer SRSA NE. "om cami 
f5c., 18¢., and Fase. per per yard. 
———) — 
Every ET hy rod 
LIGHT AND DEEP 


EOURNING: 
Black Iron Grenadines, “Ail-aitk Grenadines, CcoUR- 
TAULD .D’S ENGLI ASH t CREP ES. Cashmeres, 
Novices Cloths. 


} 
SUMMER HOSIERY. AN D UNDERWEAR, 
for ladies, gentlemen, and chidiren, in silk, gauze, and 


FANCY LENO Tava, 


an entirely new article. 


FINE IMPORTED WHITE COODS 
i family use. Prices much below present market 
will be exposed inthe RIBBON SECTION 
BONNETS AND HA“‘S, 
Plain, Roman, and Indian Trimming; 
‘SASHES - 
variety, together with an elegant assortment 


TIES, FICHUS, AND FRINGED YVAILS. 


Dressmaking, 


under SUPERIOR MANA ac xecuted at 


8 pio ment 
i] 1 
eq 1 Wnt Hor in style and alegance as 


snanead’ VERY MODERATE. 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th sts. 


1873. SUMMER | NOVELTIES. 1873. 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN DESIGNS 
IN 

OXYDIZED BUTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, “etc. 
PASSEMENTERIES, “BELTS, SA TEE: 

CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND! {4 LACRs, 

CAPES, SACQUES, SCARFS, VAILS, HAMBUBG 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS, SKIRTINGB, ete. 

UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND Sf¥LE. 


MILLER & GR 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW MT, 


HARUM, BALDWIN & FO, 


of 


in 
of 
















rs 
PORTER. 








eneee::: PEAK oe. 
Blue Hii... Po Ag REE 8.8 
Ww 
ei ss. - 427 and 429 Broadway, m5, Cena, aod 27 Howard streets, 
AT THE GREAT EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT? 
GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
PARASOLS ’ 
Pm noe oa hax WER ss BON at FAN Bs ap SPECIALTIES! 
omen Soran teE Pate eave tk REAL LACES, LACE SHAWLS, 


Ws E-BUTTON, NEW W SHADES, at 45c. 
“BUTTONS, at & pair.’ 


OWDED WITH THE CHEAPEST GOODS OFFERED FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


WARD RIDLEY & SON, 


iakes, 809, 311, and 811 1-2 Grand st., and 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 | 


Allen st. Fifth Block East from the Bowery, N.Y, 
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UTLEY & BOWEY, 


BANKERS AWD BROKERS, 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 
Convertible Bonds, 
and. a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New Yor 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d | 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
Present Price, 85 and Aceraed Interest, 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroadis 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now ranning over pearly the entin 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex. 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York ané Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time > and a country rich in agricul 
toral products, long demanding an outlet, te 
gether with the numerous large towns and citia 
of Central New York, wil! bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me 


tropolis. 
From the. dare amonnt.of traffic thus guar 
anteed, proving $ e building of the road tobes 


necessity, and trot the economy of its constrae 
tion, it is not diflicult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue ‘in the future. 

About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comparison of the value of 7 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines fen 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan 
uary 15th) ot the following: 

pupece ane R.R 

cM RR 


weeeeceeeeee 





see eeeesesseeeee 


gt 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 10 
DEL., LACKAWAN4, & WESTERN..® 


New York Central PR. R............. 
Briel! Baltic... he ee 1 Aigiston 
$38,645 00 


Thig road. has only to. earn about $2,250,000 
yearly to pay its interest and running 6 
Its mortgages most, therefore, soon rank frst 
class, with those of the above "roads. 

These bonds are a home security, and we te 
gard them as one of the c ay pis pales cp 
this market, and with 2 bet 
advance in price in the fature hens any sept he 

We -eserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, witbout previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphiets, with ful 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other s& 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, 
per cént. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stockt 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust + Sg 2 en Execators, 
and others who sek reliable information on a 
vestment stocks and bonds will have spec 
and prompt attention given them. 


eps of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly reyuested to ar that they 
were prompted s0.to do by reading said a 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT, We desire e 
give credit where credit is due, and be able 

trace in some way all Leyes who deal wita 0s 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. | 
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weekly larket Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


Batman 294, 286, 298 Greenwich street, 
How Yor York. 


GROCERS’ M i's’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is dull for invoices of 
Brazils and the distributive trade is light. The Rio 
telegram shows heavy shipments to the United States, 

with inereased daily receipts and stocks. Holders, 

nstrue it as favorable to high anges and 

Nowever copra West India Coffees 4 = e scarce 

-= relatively full foarte East India g goods ure 

firm at e late advance, and are in brisk demand in 
ence of the scarcity of other mild Coffees. 


FISH AND SALT.—With a light supply, no further 

arrivals, and afair demand for Dry Cod, prices are 

very frm. Mackerel are in good demand and limited 

, Barrel Herring very dull. Box in increased 

Se steady. bane age e Liverpool Fine 

in better su et is firm with a 

oe Temand. Bu is without we meuvity, at steadily 
maintained prices. Ground unchanged. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market lacks activity. 
Raisins and Currants are easier. Turkey Prunes firm 
with a fair mee Sardines in better request at 


ts inactive. Green Fruits in 
ae wit tSperal sales of Lemons and 
| = t fair prices. 





MOLASSES.—The limited supply and fair trade 
demand for prime and choice grades keep prices 
Ordinary pnd bo boilin, malities . ps. - htly 
- New Orleans s y witha smal * 
RICE.—There is but little activity to the market, 
but prices are steady. Choice lots Carolina continue 
scarce and are firmly held. Rangoon is in good sup- 
wy at moderate demand, the high ruling of gold 
id 


ing to the quirence vs value, Ri of Domestic 
by the week, 1 Stock India, 20,416 


Fiisiea:cithien is a moderate jobbing demand, 
and ‘prices of all sorts except Cassia are very firm. 


are controlled by few hands. Nutmegs are 
at the recent advance, and all others, with the ex- 
ception noted above, held with confidence. 


SUGARS.—The demand for Refined has about 
equaled the production. The market has ruled easier 
and weak, and refiners have met the trade freely, al- 
though they claim aloss atthe present prices of Raws. 


Values are so very much lower than one Ppa | ago that 
nm to think that present vulues will 


acti nD 
supply their actual wants. The market closed steady 
values. Holders are oa inclined 
to hold un their = 4 rates are Ph hee lded to. 
stock is ample and current receipts fa 


SYRUPS have further advanced 2 to 3 cents per 


gallon on fine grades, and on all others the market 


shows increased strength, the production being taken 
ine <A and in many instances in advance. Sugar- 
ouse is steady, with a moderate demand. 


TEAS.—The market for invoices is weak and in 
ouyers’ favor, while the distributive trade is mod- 
erate. Greens.—Several invoices have been sold, but 
at a concession from the views of holders. Japans.— 


There ts but little doing, but values are i maine 
tained. Oolon, ay The sure surplus stock of low 

tends to fee the market relatively low and rides 
irregular. Souchongs are selling slowly, at unchanged 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market has ruled 
dull and depressed the week through and lower prices 
are current, the larger decline being on ordinary 
shipping qualities. Present and prospective increased 
receipts, dull accounts from the other side, and the 
small amount of freight room available have all tend- 
edto alight inquiry. Atthe close, although the offer- 
ings of most grades were liberal, there was no dispo- 
sition to make further concessions and but little desire 
to purchase, the decline in fine Winter Wheat causing 
buyers to purchase sparingly. New Flour from 
Georgia is selling in a smali way at $15. Southern 
Medium Extras are in moderate jobbing request. 


Other grades sell slowly. A fair amount of Oregon 
in advance of arrival. Rye Flour and 


nt 
of business has been pte tio pi early future delivery 
403, ls. Ex 


Rece bushe 
240, B bushels” Corn ie th es supply, andthe ims 
mi) m fa 


Ports, pry bashels. ls. Barley par) "Burley Malt, dull and 
prices nominal. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—The arrivals of Bricks 
&re liberal but the market is active at unchanged 
Prices. Cement in moderate demand at steady values 
anda fair amount arriving. Glass steady for all 


descripti ons. i as last reported. Builders’ Hard- 
prices in buyers’.favor. Lime is in 

better are than demand and prices favor buyers. 
Lomber conti wy as last quoted ; there are no notice- 

able Lath quiet and values nominally un- 


Plaster in small request at dy 
San Nails are steady, with a moderai 


COTTON.—The market opened dull and depressed, 
but without noticeable change in prices, since which 
for “spot” there has been more inquiry without activity 
and caged future delivery a better range of prices and 


animation. The supply is welt maintained by 

ier Sy yh erally ercctte — —= 
en - 

mates range from four to four and one-half million 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—For Hides the market is 
fairly active at quoted values. Leather is in good 
request, both for Hemlock and Oak Sole, and prices 
continue very firm. 


LIVE STOCK.—Of Beeves the market is well sup- 
Dlied and pricés slightly in buyers’ favor toward the 
Close. Native Steers, best lots, 12 to 12x cts., Medium 
to Pair tl to 1136, and Texans 9 to 10 cents 


bs g 
mend an nd steady at LM M4 cents per pound for 
ed dua to ary y Noth ned doing in Live Hogs, quot- 
ull.at 955 to 5% cents. a | ig ut more active 
‘slight e, closing at 6% to 7% cents per 
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METALS.—There is a fair inquiry for American Pig 
ae ee rates. end Sat udslinetere is 
small, unl 


confined to 
are decidedly a Tela oe [+ re tae 








in nominal for heme a i 
0} ness. Tiates 

under a falling off ices in the Eng ‘ket. 
Iron Wire and Zine steady, ; 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles is 
steady, without usual jobbing demand. Increased 
activity is manif in the Coal trade. The scarcity 
of f freight room an higher rates for transportation 
aff usiness. e announcement of the sompa- 
nies for June rates show a eneral advance. Foreign 


w in 
Hemp and J or “Legh ees 

jemand ‘for the latter. Hope 06 
nent in demand and price. India Rubber ts in Rietive 





r 
deman ints in rood jobbing 

doing in invoices. r r i 
demand. Bovey seat and - Timothy dull. Calcutta 
Lin Deer Skins dull, with 





OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—The. demand for 
Crude Sperm continues good. Crude Whale dull. 
Menhaden — Cod unchanged. Crude Cotton 
Seed Very scatee . Cocoanut sendy. Olive weak. 
Prime W _ — _——. Palm ina 
Turpentine d irregular. 
better request ae firm. Tar firm. “dy. 
Petroleum in _—— request and the js allt bo! 
here and at the tanks. Naptha steady. 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market is unsteady. Ad- 


vices from the West being unfavorable to holders has 
= a weakness ~— ower ces. 


q 
~  % Cut Meuts inactive and weak. 
Roth eT only a fair home demand at the decline. 
4,026 bbls, and tes. Exports, 2,150, eo junds. 
Beef = ight jobbing request at unchanged values. 


WOOL.—The market is without prnreena change. 
Prices are firmly held and dealers manifest confi- 
sacs, but the a ~— is re 

he limited supply of Do: e di 
for Foreign. he arrivals wd Spring Clip are quite 
ight. 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The recei continue liberal‘and the 
shipping Sa has fallen off; consequently, under 
nereused stock, prices favor buyers although 
values are but — less than last week. Mixed und 
White are unsalabie, the pleat of Yellow being am- 
le. Pails continue over-plenty and are relatively 
ower than firkins. Some fine lots of tubs from 








Orange County Pails and xe ER bd Micaces 29 @30 
River Pa‘ ected, F 









State Firkins, Poor to aay 


CHEESE.—The wishes continue bersh, | but with a 
good demand from shippers the supply is light for . e 
season. Ocean freights are against exporters, but 
they have purchased liberally at about last week’s 
prices. Easier rates are expocied to rule for a few 
weeks ensuing. Receipts, 19,780 — Exports, 
1,071,146 pounds. We quote for New 


State Factory, Fancy X.........cccccccssccceces els 
State Factory, Fair to Prime. e 

State Factory, Inferior................... 

Western Factory, Urdinary to Prime. 

State Farm Dairy, Urdinary to Prime i i534 








EGGS.— 
previous week. Re market —_ 
subsequently, in consequence of the weather being u) e 
favorable for ‘holding but i: y-4 bg at 163 ge lin 
cts. for Western 16 
sylvania, and Jersey. ffs bang aid poke. 


qu e 

ern Spring 5 Chickens | lentier. ‘Dressed Poultry in 
small supply and very little demand. Values are low. 
=r inipe are scarce. Pigeons dull of sale. We 
quote 


3pring Chickens, per pair............. sees ~- B 1 50 
re thi vm SD. . + 





‘owls and @ 8 
Live eys, 6 @ 18 
zive Ducks, per pala: 5% @12 
Live Geese. ir. $1 @2% 
Dressed Fowls and Chicke ue 8 
Dressed nee. 8 i A b) 18 





Pm gd Ae Lae meoeteet ez steady, a's o les 
ieman es pounds. parcels, a’ 
cts. for Western and Southern. ™ a 


BROOM CORN AND BROOMS. penk trade is light 
from consumers, 5 bys 4 — —viz., 644 to 
134 cts. for New, Hur to 6 cts. for Green, 4 to 
agg to," ts. per poun d for Old, all 

ane in fair demand at $2 to $3 per dozen 
or fair to good and $3.25 to $5.75  . prime to extra. 


ASHES.—Pots continue in meoaty. job! demand 
8. Pearls nominal. eee Yards 
ks Pots and 40 barrels Pearls. 


MAPLE SUGAR.—The demand has 
ia are nominally 10 to 12 cents per pound for prime 
to 10 ~Agpapees for poor to good. Syrup $1 to 


We ones 3 
Marrowfa' ime, bushel...... maeese -+-$2 60@$2 07 
me ue ie per bushel . *, 
ne pod 
Kidneys, — be 


s, fair to prime, % 


3 


nia. een ies ret and very dull. 

hel at $1.10 to $1.15 in bond: to await arrival 
- Receipts, har han. Canadian 1,402 bush- 

els. git bushels. Values 

Southern Black Eye, two-busbel $4 00@$4 30 

Green, ordintry to peta ie, per bush: hele 1 #@ 16 

Cana bbe bebccbe 1 16 
in bulk, in bond. bes ence oa = 


POTATOES.—The market is heavy for wouey 
sorts. Fieech Blows in fair request, but Wes' 
nored. w Potatoes from South Carolina an on the 
market, rn sell Feniy | * # to $6 per barrel. Bermuda 
g’eadily held. Weq 
teaohblow 8, per Larre, = sees ceceees 83 00@ 3 25 
Early Rose, 1 75@ 2 
rdinary, Bs occe ‘ 
Bermuda, ‘« Pecccomeccepocewccencce & 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS. pe market is Bd 
for a kinds, with a light trade smal} berries. 
quo’ 
Apples, State and Western, per Ib 
PRs Southern, Sliced, : 















Maryland Strawberries, per q 


ienare quiet ond lower. ae ee ee 

‘grimberrics ster 

A est’n, Mixed and Choice. Dd 
Pples, W Lome per bois 
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Drugs and Dyes. 
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Northern bik. "100 
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, black... 300 
brown.. 100 
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Oak (SLL FD— 8 
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, heavy. ..— 
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Free 
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iB Alcohol. ..... 138 al ie 
a —% a— 
25064 Lloes8oe 
if iiteee 8 <<? 
1 — | Antvreg id UXa— 15 a—-@ 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: hee en oo Sage 
-812 00@825 00 a— 8X 
3 350 ‘olu. ' 
Ra. hy. Balsam Bera: 2% <3 a— 4 
708 42 | Bu yi — a8 a118 
3 te 49 -varb 6%a— 
1 1 Borax,renn: 3 a— 30 a— B 
hes 70 rimst'ne,roll— 3 a—— |Oi 248 
tae = zs frimst’ pe Bor 3a— — = +o -4 1 
~ 2 OS 29 re ie Bae Sit BS 1 33 £38 
5 2:50@ 3 mphor, ref.— 33 a— 35 |Oi) Vi 
‘Ammonis af a-c3s Opin 19 e450) "6-20" 
Sarda ¥ : 
PRICES CURREST, Gastor Oo Sa Gral Acid t bea rat 
pollen ChamomileFl.— 28 a—44 |Prus. Potash..—39 a—4l 
Groceries and mayne Chi HQpickaile . 18 810 
RAW, SUGARS — Dury :|Duchess Coun ee 9 et, 
envy Mess..19 50 al9 75 Goch, Me oa aon. leat kmeloceia— nee 1s” 
Mess W Gopperts, kus 1 XS tiga se Sa Soca, si Hiya 3 
A 
erm, new.......17 25 Gutch gold 6S bles ty De 
Prime Mesas.....16 ppsom “a 3 1 ¥: ra 1 
Clear Heavy....18 0 yan 2 Weel... a6 <— jad 
Bac jum Rrabic, { 
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TRON—Dortr: Bars $1@) Bar 5e. t] 
¥D; Sy vito ns Boll ee D one et on 
and c. @ ®;|Am’can ‘0! —_ 

ixal oS} and Scott, She Gieachtn ‘yt 1” 
H eo oo 
peti jo et he Igueathing old 38 a— 
g, yeu— a = 
itch, # ton. 47 00a 59 00 Eng...... — Bxa— 
Pig, American... 46 00, 50.0 Bolts..."...... * 
Bar, -» Am .115 00u120 © TIN-(ZINN “Dory: 
Bar, Sw. ass. g. rs, and Bs lock, f 
Sheet, Russia, # lates and Bina, Be ? 
Waid. dod. 355s — léa— 17 as 
Sheet, Single, I D. 
NAILB— a DUTY: Cut. was soe, old. — 1 a 
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cece ete 4%a 5 [Pia Plates, 16 
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Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 

OIL—Duty : Palm 10,0live'NA VAL ———~ Duty; 

.59,. Linseed, Flaxseed, p’ts Turpentine. 30cts.# 

14 @ to wal. Wet. | 30'ct.; yoeres 2 oi kinds 00 ¥ ct 
Waal or other aherign) 2.0 fot ee Sft.N. 

'2n).20 # cent. ad val. ote ¥ 20as—— 

olive, box.. 440 a 9% ner, ilming- 


Olive'me.Pgai 1 10 a 1% Cr ra 41 
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Oi 7 a—T Refined. 8.W., 
Kerosene Ill’g—— a—— (sh'pg order}— Sxa— 2 
Ol A 2 Refi 
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@ ton... 4000 94100 naps ret. psa 26 
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Sundries. 
FEATHERS—Dvty: Free. ere 5 cts. ue 2. 
Frime West’n— 73 a 82 lige — 35 
FLAX-DUry: “e080 ie 19 a— 
Fe ow E Py ea- 15 a—18 IGUNPOWDER—Dotr: « 

UTY: Russia $25;; — # D and W # ct. ad 


Manilla Jute 
aoe ‘dun and Sisail Bis Blasting, #% 


Revactet! 21000 25,0 i 
athe es ipping a 63 
ct Hemp ct ¥ 8 Ga. 

i - 
#1 bush. of 56 Ds; 
rass Seed 3 ¥ ct 


nary 
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ad val. 
AY: i\Clover, ® ®. <“h a—9 
N. Siup100ns %a— ; be Timothy, Pbu -—= 
Retail Lots 1 Wa— 9 Fins Ase ongh? ie 2 


H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers 8t., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
Sic caeeer are tet Iniltbenea pate ee 
e therefore possess unusual facilities for 
full market value for all goods consigned to us. wn 
Commission va Buteer, ber Pours, s., 14 5 per & 
Flonr, Grain, etc., 24 per 
Marking-piates Turnehed on on aaplication. 





—-—a 375 
> ——a 425 








FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIREI 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USB 


PIMEM......ccccerecceses seerrrereers r-eeatte Sane 


Halt Pints..........------sseeseeeersseseeees 30 Centa, 
FOR SALE BY “ALL ‘GROCERS, 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN T&A CO., 
P,-0,Box S643) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York, 
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Financial. 


THE RAILROAD INTEREST QUES- 
TION. 


ConGRESS, at its last session, adopted the 
following provision of law in respect to the 
interest question pending between the Treas- 
ury Department and the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroads : 

“ The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 

to withhold all payments to any railroad 
company ‘and its assignees on account of 
freights or transportation over their roads of 
any kind to the amount of the payments 
made by the United States for interest upon 
the bond of the United States issued to any 
such company, and which shall not have 
been reimbursed, together with five per cent. 
of the net earnings due and unapplied, as 
provided by law. Any such company may 
bring suit in the Court of Claims to recover 
the price of such freight, and in such suit 
the right of such company to recover the 
same upon the law and facts of the case 
shall be determined, and also. the rights of 
the United States upon the merits of all the 
points presented by itin answer thereto by 
them, and either party to such suit may 
appeal to the Supreme Court, and both 
courts sball give such cause or causes prece- 
dence of all other business.” 
* The Secretary of the Treasury is acting 
upon the directions given in this law; and, 
if the companies involved so elect, this will 
bring the issue of fact and law, in the first 
instance, before the Court of Claims, with 
the right of appeal in either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. We 
hope that the companies will conclude to test 
the question in this way. It is high time 
that it was settled by an authoritative con- 
struction of the law. The amount of inter- 
est paid by the Government and not repaid 
by these companies now exceeds fourteen 
millions of dollars. At its past rate of in- 
crease it would in a few years be twice this 
amount, and by the time the bonds issued by 
the United States to these companies shall 
mature the interest liability on them would 
be greater than the principal. 

It is a grave question to the companies 
themselves, as well as to the Government, 
whether this liability shall increase from 
year to year, or whether the interest, as fast 
as paid by the Government, shall be repaid 
by the companies. We have expressed the 

opinion and still hold the same that the 
latter isthe proper course, and that there is 
nothing in the law providing for the issue of 
the bonds to authorize a different construc- 
tion. Congress meant to have the point 
judicially - settled, and the companies, by 
bringing a suit to test their rights under law, 
will gain the end. We advise them to take 
this course. 























MONEY MARKET. 





THe one important fact in connection 
with our finances is the announcement 
from the Treasury Department that the 
greenbacks are now reduced to $356,000, 000, 
the amount in circulation .before the extra 
issue was made last October, and that it is 
the intention of Secretary Richardson not 
to increase them unless some great emerg- 
ency should demand it. No greater emerg- 
ency is likely to happen than the condition of 
afiairs which existed for nearly six months, 
when the scarcity of money was so great 
that call loans ranged from 4 to 4 per cent. 
8 day for.many weeks in succession. It 
may be counted upon as a certainty that the 
same thing will happen again in the fall, 
when the necessary preparations are made 
for moving the crops. With such a certain- 
ty before.them, it stands the business men 
of the country in hand to make 
al] necessary preparations for resisting 
the pressure to come upon them, 
and to wait patiently until Congress can 
pass some Measure for their relief. In the 
neanwhile, money is just now easy enough, 
and is likely to remain so for a month or 
two longer. The banks are discounting 
readily for their customers; and call loans 
are maderat 5 to 6 per cent., while first-class 
business paper finds a ready sale outside of 
the banks at 8 to 10 per cent. ; but thereis still 
a good deal of paper, not exactly gilt-edged, 
whieh is bought up for the» banks at 12-to 
15,per.cent. per annum. ‘ 

The bank statement of Satarday was en- 
couraging, a8 it showed @ gain in the reserve 
of about $800,000, which fully made up for 
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It must be understood that, notwithstand- 
ing the present ease in the money market, 
there is a very uneasy feeling among bank- 
ers and intelligent business men, who have 
had so severe. a lesson given them by the 
course of the markets for the past two or 
three years. from the stringency In money 
that they are acting with extreme caution, 
aud the spirit of speculation is nearly ex- 
tinguished in Wall Street. The collapse 
which has recently occurred in Pacific Mail } 
Steamship Company's stock, in Union Pa- 

cific, and in some of the smaller stocks, 

which have been the favorites in the Street, 

has caused a feeling of distrust in nearly 

everything, while the tremendous “ corner” 

in Northwestern Common last fall has made 

the ‘‘ bears” equally timid about selling 

anything “short.” 

The Farmers’ Granges, which appear to 

have increased to so great an extent in the 

Western States, and which now threaten to 

influence the next elections, have alarmed 

the railroad men, and many large holders 

of both stocks and bonds are selling out, in 

anticipation of a serious decline in all rail- 

road securities. 

Taken all together, there are many causes 

which operate to depress the market, and 

the chances are favorable to a very dull 

summer. In all the elements of wealth the 

country was never so prosperous as at the 

present time nor the business prospects of 

the whole country so bright and encourag- 
ing. But of what use isit that the country 

is in a prosperous condition if the limited 
currency supplied to the commercial com- 
munity is inadequate to the de- 
mands of business? The increase of our 
population from immigration is unprece- 
dentedly large and constantly increasing. 
The arrivals of immigrants at the port of 
New York now averages seventeen thou- 
sand a week, and every immigrant as soon 
as he lands on our shores must have some 
greenbacks to put in his pocket or he can- 
not move a step; so, as our population in- 
creases, the amount of legal tender per capita 
decreases, and it will be readily seen that, if 
there should be no increase of currency, there 
must soon be a greater money famine than 
has ever been known before, and business 
men will fail, for the lack not of wealth, but 
of money to pay their debts with. 

What the Secretary of the Treasury is 
professedly aiming at is to bring down the 
price of gold, so as to reduce the country to 
what he calls specie payments. But he 
must begin to discover soon that the price 
of gold has nothing to do with the amount 
of greenbacks in circulation; for, since he 
has called in what he has called the over- 
issue of six millions of currency, gold has 
steadily advanced in price, and it is now 
nearly 8 per cent. higher than it was last year. 
The price has ranged from 118 to 118} dur- 





ing the past week. 

The chief topic ef discussion in Wall 
Street for the week has been the change in 
the direction of Pacific Mail, the retirement 
of Mr. A. B. Stockwell from tke presidency 
and the election of a new set of directors, and 
the decline in the price of the stock 
to 89%, though it afterward recovered to 
40}. It will be remembered that we pre- 
dicted some weeks ago, when the stock was 
selling above 50, that it was likely to go be- 
low 40. There are some very good men in 
the new board of directors; but what they 
will be able to accomplish in the way of 
resuscitating the stock of this great com- 
pany, which has sold above 100 within a 
few months, remains to be seen. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the export of specie for 22 years 
from the port of New York to foreign 
ports, from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1873, and for 
the corresponding period of the undernoted 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 31st, 1873. 





the loss of the week previous. 


Offered. Asked. 
New York.......03.005.-:135 - 
Merchants’ ............¢0--117 _ 
Mechanics’............4...138 140 
Watton. «660658 bi55550. dh. _ 
POR sins c55csrescnssut 155 _ 








Phenix....... suo paki Sonal 100 
North River..... ah chahionate 90 
Tradesmen’s.... .......... 154 155 


Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... .181 _ 


Leather Manufacturers’.... — 180 
Seventh Ward............ _ 105 
State of New York........ 110g Ss «118 
ComMErce, 0. iss codec ced 116 116 
Picea es FSCS 5.2 : 290 _- 
American Exchange....... 1093g¢ = 112 
REE beh ep omega neae oa 150 


Bank of the Republie......109 110 


Bank of North America... — 10514 
Hanover....... esbat, cones 107 _ 
Leper ninth ges Seep — 12414 
Metropolitan ........... 1854% =: 186 
eg ae Pre ce — 140 
EMPIRE 2.0 <-0nsissuinetaeeres — 101 
WER Ses ta aieotta pr nete _ 122 
NOMS ioe ceeee’ Seeded _ 103 
‘Shoe and Leather. ......... _ 149 
Corn Exchange........... 125 127 
COMIAMINIINL owns cgcicecccec - 82 
BE PUBDOINS 606 0scnsecedase 109 _ 
MRE oo 8 SOS 165 _ 
Commonwealth........... 86 90 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..18t 
Lo POUR ry iene te sate: 150% — 
N. Y. National Exchange... — 9214 
‘Central National.......... 91g 95 
NG At ee 220 
Fourth National.......... 112% 114 
Ninth National............ 104g — 
Tenth National............ — vi) 
ERM occts ccestcas dus cen 165 ~ 
Gold Exchange............ 112 _ 
Bank. & Brok. Association — 80 
German American......... 1004¢ _ 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SrercraL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they. can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted inte any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds adveriised in THe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 


remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 








No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
June 2d, 1873. 

(~ We recommend to our friends and 
customers for investment of surplus capital, 
or in exchange for Government Bonds, 
which can new be sold at unusually high 
prices, the following Securities of well- 
known character and established reputation, 
viz. : 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX 
CENT. BONDS, principal and interest 
payable in gold coin in New York City. 
Interest payable May ist and Nov. 1st. Is- 
sued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, either Coupon or Registered. Price 
88 1-2 and accrued interest. Secured by a 
First Mortgage on the main line of this great 
East and West Trunk Road, from Richmond 
to the Obio River, 420 miles in length, now 
completed and doing a large and rapidly-in- 
creasing business. 

Also the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, principal 
and Interest payable in Gold Coin in New 
York City. Interest payable Jan. ist and 


Bankine House or Fisk & You, | 


sue ey 
not be less than $3,000,000 and for the sng 
ceeding year not less than $5,000,000. ~~ 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Securities 
should and must in time take rank in the 
markets of the world with those of . the 
Central Pacific. 

We also buy and sell at current market 
prices: 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, principal and interest 
payable in gold in New York City. Inter. 
est payable January ist and July ist, 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, assumed by 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company by 
consolidation. 

Also the CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD 
BONDS, as well known in all the principal 
money markets of the world as the Bonds 
of the United States Government. 

We also deal in Government bonds and 
other first-class securities ; receive deposits, 
on which we allow four per cent. interest; 
make collections, and do a general banking 
business. FISK & HATCH. 





BANKING HOUSE 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
20 Wall Street, New York. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
having determined to close its 7-80 First 
Mortgage Gold Loan at an aggregate not 
exceeding thirty million dollars, and there- 
after to pay no higher rate of interest than 
6 per cent. on further issues of its bonds, the 
limited remainder of the 7 3-10 loan ts now 
being disposed of through the usual agencies. 
As the bonds of this issue are made receiv- 
able in payment of the Company’s lands at 
1 1-0, they are in constant and increasing 
demand for this purpose, and will continue 
to be after the loan is closed—a fact which 
much enhances their value and attractive- 
ness as an investment. 

The Company bas more than 500 miles of 
its road built and in operation, has earned 
title to nearly Ten Million acres of its Land 
Grant, and sales of lands have thus far 
averaged $5 66 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics on most 
favorable terms. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD. 


Tue Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad 
—Vermont Division—will be, when com- 
pleted, a link of 116 miles in a great trunk 
line extending from Montreal and Ogdens- 
burg to Portland. Being shorter by 50 and 
57 miles than any other route from the great 
lakes and Montreal, respectively, to tide- 
water, the line will undoubtedly receive a 
very large proportion of the freight ship- 
ments from the northwestern states and 
Canada. The value of the road, its econo- 
my of construction, and prudence of opera- 
tion of the 60 miles already completed give 
the best evidence that its 6 per cent. gold 
bonds are as safe as any investment now of- 
fered.— The Financier, N. Y., May 17th, 1878. 

EE 

Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 


turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Europe. 








Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any part of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's Cireulars. 

Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 

rtation and delivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 

reat Britain, Coreen, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, 





July ist. Bonds of $1,000 each, coupon or 
registered. Price 90 and accrued interest, 
secured by a First Mortgage on the Penin- 
sula Division, from the Richmond depot to 
the James River docks and to Deep Water 
on the Chesapeake Bay, now in progress; 
the proposed Kanawha River Branch and 
the bridge to be built across the Ohio River 
at Huntington; in addition to which they 
are a lien upon the entire road and equip- 
ment already completed, at a cost of over 
$35,000,000, with a First Mortgage debt of 
only $15,000,000. The rapid development 
of the business of the road indicates that the 





Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
ot exceeding 2 pounds weight 80 cents. 

Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 

Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 


Correspondi: low rates to all other countries in 
Barone Clcontars giving fall tartife of and all ia 


formation sent free on application, by post or 
to the Central ice, as ve. 
W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


MIDLAND R.R. 


BONDS 


FI2S ALE BY 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0., 
Bankers, 25 Pine Street. 








earnings for the ensuing twelve months will 
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TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 


At present rate of Gold, an investment of $10,000 in the 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 
VERMONT DIVISION 
OF THE 
portland & Ogdensburg R.R. Trunk Line 


yields an annual interest of $880, and held to maturity 
an annual rate of 


10 PER CENT. 


minations of $1,000, $500, and $100 and 
Issued in dene Sass 000, 8 


oe y is greater than these FIRST-CLASS RAIL- 
cengen a large property, as well as ona 


iran ude 71) oe of the Road is con 
aucted Wi th such Oe Any integrity ae as 2 pane 
the investment “V ROBIT 

FECTLY SAFE. 


EB. & T. FAIRBANKS &C0., 


8ST. JOHNSBRUY, VT.; 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 MILK STREET. BOSTON. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
AND MINNESOTA 


RAILWAY COMPAN Y. 





The present and prospective ease in the money 
market renders the present time a favorable one for 
investment of funds, while ities have not yet 
fully recovered from the depression caused by the ex- 
cessive stringency of money during the past six 


nths. 
missuming railroad bonds to be the most popular 
form of investment, an examination of the lists of the 
w York Stock Lone reyeels none Sarai 
CEDAR 


~~ cheap with those of 
AND MINN ESOTA. RALLW WAY. These 


—_ whole of which have been sold by us, are 
secured on a line < completed railroad, the earnings 


safe 
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anid onipeCbbecocdssecsescvecdoese $1,145,000 00 
ae in hus far shown annually in this 
toad is healthy and likely to continue is demonstrated 
j Ay: Tepo! e Treasurer of the State, who shows 
during the period of ten years past an almost un- 
broken annual munene of railway earnings has taken 
Bape Geonghons th state. 
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their capital at any time when requ’ 

We also recommend the seven per, cent. gold bonds 
issued on the Milwaukee Division of the same road, 
the small remaining postion of which we are now 
cae coke and accrued interest in currency, to close 

These bonds, in addition to being a first mortga 
tyon the Milwaukee Division, whic! ch. as a. 
tatenterprise, would render the bo’ 
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banging Government Bonds at present 
igh prices will realize an increase of 
re of about one-third and of income 


cone present sales on account of the Com- 
sed,  eneee ba bonds, as_well as those issued 
Division, ‘will doubtless ‘advance 
ae ae average price for First Mort- 
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INVESTMENT. 


It is universally conceded that carefully-selected FIRST 
MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not only SAFF, 
but are the MOST DESIRABLE SECURITIES for invest. 
ment purposes. It is also an established fact that there 
are fewer instances of default in the Railroad than in any 
other of the great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to the secar- 
ities of Railroads generally; but they apply with greatly 
increased force in cases where the Roads have superior 
advantages in | . t, and 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway 


possesses all the advantages here named, and has, fn ad. 
aieea. a prtine BONDS of basen abeady ¢ created and assured 


oti 





NDS of this Roa: offered are LD 

CENT., Conve RTIBLE. are FUULY Be. 

CURED by a FIRST RTGAGE on an oxtenace of 217 
miles, and are a ability of the entire line of 420 miles, of 


which four: fifths are completed. 





The geographical postion, of the road is remarkabJy fav- 
orable. its direction is 
west, sa diverging a! a ienealon it has terminal points 
as Foam yh the Illinois River, and on the Mississippi, 
opposi 


My earnings — the division from Indianapolis to Pekin 


and Peoria are large, and have been for a considerable 
period greater than the amount required for interest on 
all bonds issued by the . Reeular trains are 


ts of the road for this year must be very satisfacto: 
fo all holders of its securities, mf 


The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55, 
an increase of $395,000 over 1871. It is ex- 
pected they will reach $2,000,000 during the 
present year. 

These Bonds oad er] NTRINSIC VALUE exceeding 
the present low 10 and INTEREST, and holders 
will find a POSI IVE *DYA ANTAGE in an carly increase 
Pee the on of their investment, Coupons January and 

uly 1 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX. 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Pamphlets, maps, and circulars furnished on applica- 


"TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per ancuin, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Foar per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


S PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana. 
Rendering the largest income of any ——- —~ 


security upon the market, For further 
apply to 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yor. 


— TWELE Per Cea 


INOIS LOAN ren shih = 








of a” I, As Jacksonville, 


is, Post-office Box 6) 

Banking House ot Hnnry CLews & Co., t 
82 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills ef Exchange, Circular Notes, 


Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 





Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. ” ‘Byery accommodation and facility 


afforded usual with City Banks. 


C%: PARTNERSHIP,.—THE UNDER. 
i Spat ere Syncs a pseperingrento fee for Se A oy 
name of "RICHARDS & P TILLINGHAST, oo ae No. “ all 


Wit EB MuINGH Aer, 


ember of the Stock x achanee 
nie York, May Ist, 1878, weenie: 





TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

KANSAS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

and other good, sound, large-paying securi- 

ties for sale, Send for our Price-Lists. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
11 Wall street, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO 


INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 
TPER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTERES? PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end 


of this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last 
Summer, 


Is Now Finished 


and will be opened for business, in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
roads, at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this line, is 
now being rapidly built, and the Company expect it to 
— ye during the present year. 

REAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
throug 4 ait be of immense advantage to the ene 
Bria of the oa West, being LEV 

‘T, and 33 miles shorter than any other route. 

Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and up- 
der the management of some of the most experienced 





dered a certainty and its bongs ‘Manat beasafe and 

profitable investment. It makes the shortest and 
est cuppeenens going 

troit, and is t ne only ven per Cent. Gold Bond on 

any through Trunk Linc now offered. 


Pamphlets and all inform ation furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST. ; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 





Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President, 
GARDNER & CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 








railroad egeemer= of the country, its success is ren- 


West, both at Toledo and De- 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 





Notice to Investors. 


dd ooo a for opie te he following : 010 si 
rst mortgage 10 per coms Ang: 
” aa 4 ed by the Equality an 
1 Comngny of Illinois. 


5,009 Cairo City 6 ores cent, 20. years. 
50,000 os Vincennes sind.) ¢ aa cent. 20 years, 
eg tN iz of 


SLOW & W 


LSON, 
— William ne 











' 729 
George Ellis, Edwin J. Huestis, 
President, : Cashier. 
NATIONAL 


Bank of the Commonwealth, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 

750,000 DOLLARS, 

With Privilege to Increase to $3,900,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


Lu 1AM M. A of Wm. M. Gawtry 
ELIUS K. 8) of D. & 





& Oo. 
CORN UTTON. of D. land & Sutton. 

Hox. EDWARD HAIGHT. late Member Congress of U. & 
J. Bowl eee. merchant, No. 80 Wall street. 

‘AUL N eror rd ‘ORD, of Spofford, Bros. & Co., late 


leston & 
mite URLAND, President of the New York County 


National B: 
GUSTAV. REYNAUD, of Reynaud & Bacham, 
at 1.4 H. HAIGHT, of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 


REUBEN panty, of R. Manley & Co. 

JAMES EMOTT, late Judge of the Supreme Court of 
State of New York. 

GEORGE ELLIS, late “Cashier, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








Liberal arrangements made for Accounts with Banks, 
Bankers, Insurance even and Savings Banks 
throughout the Countr. 

Crows for Sale or Purchase of Stocks and Bonds in- 
trusted for Execution to Brokers of the highest standing. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





ALvIn Sauyper*, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Jouxn A. Hariexsencu, member New York Stock 
Exchange, 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail. 
able in all the principal cities of the werid. 








TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received on 
favorable terms, 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to spply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 


subscription prices, execute orders for Goverament 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D, WOOD, 8 D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


’ TO 12 PER CENT. 
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N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau “treet, New York. 
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INCORPORATED 1869, 








mple, cheap and effective invention, whereb 
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and is being rapidly 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jx., Pres’t. RALPH BAGALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, Treas. 


WESTINGHOUSE AYR BRAKE (0. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $650,000, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. 8. A., 
Manufacturers of the WESTINGHOUSE pr yond BRAKE, 
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EDWARD ) HAIGHT & C0., 
BANKERS, 
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8th. These improvements are simple, d 
as now in use. 
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WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC SAFETY APPARATUS 
train for the ) six — fF this test has demonstrated that the following 
racticab 
e in getting the be brakes fully on, as compared with the old plan or the plan or sys- 
as the bursting o 
automatic and almost instantaneous nto] of the brakes to the whole 
the track or the train breaks in two, and at the same time a 


ts 4th. It ‘is in the power rot the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any car 


of apipe on RA, part of the train, results in the 


Eeeels can. accurately and ra, en the sar mat the train by devices readily 
aecessib! the officers in charge of theta co the mney then dispensed with. 
6th. Two distinct apply the es shod. by which greater security is attained. 
hh: The brakes stan usly teloaned wi 


en desired. 
jurable, cheap, and readily applicable to the Westinghouse Air Brake, 
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is. B our of - constructing th: wy he hy pressure per square inch can be 
24. using metallic gyiin ma prentes oxen) ity is secured and 4 gain in 
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‘ta The @ cross-section is 5 is red Dd: ee wit omer 1 > ace fully 33 per cent. 
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ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 
RAILWAY 
(CONSOLIDATED). 





Frrst ConsoLipaATED MorteaGe Bonps 
In DENOMINATIONS OF $500 AND $1,000. 
IntTEREST 7 PER CENT., GOLD. 


Thirty Year Gold Bonds of the ST. LOUIS 
AND SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY (consolidated) of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, the principal and 
interest of which are payable in Gold in 
New York; free of U. 8. Government Tax. 


These bonds are Coupon and Registered, and 
issued in denominations of $500 and $1,000, 

This Company’s road was formed by the 
consolidation of the St. Louis and South- 
eastern (including the Kentucky Division), 
the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville, 
and the Nashville, St. Louis, and Chicago 
Railroads, and connects the cities of St. Louis 
and Nasbviile, via Evansville, Indiana, by a 
line 60 miles shorter, and via Shawneetown, 
Illinois, by a line 95 miles shorter than any 
other. This line is 140 miles shorter than 
that by Louisville, und in connection with 
the Evansville and Chicago line is 52 miles 
shorter than any uther from the latter place 
to Nashville and all points beyond. 

For particulars as to the route of this road 
and its connection with the railroad system 
of the country please see..Map, herewith 
at 


tached. 
Special attention is invited to the follow- 
ing facts; - 
P iat The St. Leniosed Sootnessence 
8 Trunk Line, ovnnecting nis Ww 
Evansvil e, Nashyille, and the Southers 
pr Southeastern cities. It alse 

y its northera connections the ahor 


possible route from Chicago, Indian- 
apolis,and Toledo to the South. It has 
St. Louis, the largest city in the interior of 
the United States, for its western terminus; 
Nashville, the most important railroad center 
of the Southern States, for its southern ter- 
minus; and Evansville, the first commercial 
7 4 Indiana, midway between the two. 

cond. When he Louisville, New Albany, 
and St. Louis Air Line and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroads, both under construc- 
tion, are completed and connected with each 
other, it will constitute with them the short- 
est line between St. Louis and Louisville 
(the first city m Kentucky), as well as be- 
tween St. Louis and the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is only 870 miles by this route to Savan- 
nah, 859 to Port Royal, and 860 miles to 
tidewater on Chesapeake Bay, against 1,063 
miles by the Pennsylvania route. 

Third. Itis one of the only four rail- 
roads between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic seaboard by which freight and 
ey ae can pass from the Northern 

the Southern States and vice versa. 
These roads are all exceedingly prosperous. 
One passes through Baltimore, one through 
Louisville, and one through Cairo, while this 
passes through Evansville, and enjoys a 
Monopoly of all Railroad Traffic going 
Southward through that place, no mat- 
ter where it comes from ! 

Fourth. Tt runs through an old and 
thickly-settled country, which affords ita 
large and increasing local business in the 
transportation of grain, flour, pork, lumber, 
tobacco, manufactured articles, and passen- 
gers. Although it is the newest trunk line 
leading into St Louis, it carried to that 
market du the year 1872 ten per 
gent, of all the wheat and eleven per 
cont, of all the flour that went there. 
4 was considerably more than was 
There are.98 
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mills’ on ‘this road within 69 miles of St. 
Louis, having a daily capacity of 4,200 bar- 
rels of flour. 

Fifth, The Coal Business of the Read 
is very great, and rapidly increasing. 
There are twenty-five coal mines in opera- 
tion on it, turning out daily from 5 to 100 
car-loads of 800 bushels each. Twenty of 
these mines are within 35 miles of St. Louis, 
all doing a prosperous business and rapidly 
increasing their production. The St. Ber- 
nard Coal Company, at Earlington, in Keén- 
tucky, mined and shipped 360,000 bushels 
during the month of January, while the other 
mines on the road shipped at least triple 
this quantity. Prof. R. Dale Owen, in his 
report upon the geology of Kentucky, de- 
scribes this coal-field as “more valuable 
than all the gold of California,” and 
states that the road from Shawneetown to 
Madisonville ‘ s through contin- 
uous Banks of Coal.’? Indeed, the St. 
Louis and Southeastern Railway divides the 
coal-fields of Ulinois and Kentucky along 
its :onger axis, and is underlaid by coal in 
quantities not exceeded anywhere else in 
the world. The immense demand for fuel 
at §t. Louis, Evansville, Shawneetown, 
Henderson, Nashville; Memphis, and at 
other points on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, estimated at 50,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, fully justifies the Company in 
counting upon the profits of sroureert- 
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Seventh, is road has no 
which can successfully contend fj fee 
through business from all points the 
Louis, Chicago, and Toledo, in the & 
and Nashville, Montgomery, Atlant 
all points beyond in the South. This fad 
of business is already in excess ers 
capacity of the road with its Present gy; 
of rolling stock, although it has 46 «42? 
and 1,180- cars, costing $1,725,009 wae 
daily adding to them. The Post-offic. n# 
partment has directed that all mails betw, 
the Northwest and St. Louis, Nashville 7 
the Southeast shall be sent by this route, 

Highth. Its roadway is thoroughly 
structed in every respect, and, having but it 
tle curvaturc and easy grades, jg easily 
operated and maintained, while its enoin, 
and cars are unsurpassed by any on 
West. They are exactly alike, and each; 
terchangeable in all its parts with others o 
its owe. claas. at 

inth. e managers of the 
men of high character and great a os 
and have staked their entire fortune Uponits 
success. 

Tenth. Running Northwesterly and South. 
easterly, it possesses the advantages of a 
East and West as well as those of a North 
and South line. An impression Prevails tha 
East and West trunk lines are more 
perous than those running North and South: 
but this is, to a certain extent, fallaciog, 
for, while there may be more business be 
tween the Eastern and Western than be. 
tween the Northern and Southern 
there are also more separate lines of mij). 
way, and consequently a smaller Proportion 
of - moar at less remunerative rates fo 
each. 

Hleventh. The St. Louis Board of Trade 
composed of the leading business men oj 
that city, recently passed a series of regoly. 
tions expressing the opinion that « this 
will become one of the best paying ling 
leading out. of St. Louis,’ congratulati 
the Stockholders on * the honorable 
able management of the property,” » 
serting the belief “that the security of 
fered by the Consolidated Bonds, to the 
amount of $21,000 per mile, is good, 
and recommending them ** without hesit, 
tion asan Investment to Capitalists gf 
home and abroad.”?_ . 

Twelfth. The cash value of the road ani 
its equipment is nearly twice as great asit 
bonded debt. Its actual earnings for th 
first six months after consolidation, endiy 
March 81st (last month estimated), were $i. 
738.42, or a monthly average of $97,717% 
The past winter was one of the sev 
known for years, and, by filling the Miss. 
sippi and Ohio Rivers with ice for over tne 
months, caused a virtual suspension of al 
through business, and a consequent decreas 
of earnings of at least $200,000; and yet the 
income of the road is sufficient to pay th 
operating expenses (which do not exceed i 
per cent.), and leave enough to meet the 
interest on all the bonds issued, amounting 
to $5,800,000, while the increase of busines 
will more than enable the Company topn 
vide for the interest upon the bonds yetin 
possession of the Company. Its actual ean- 
ings for April, 1873, were $104,000, and for 
May, $110,000, ”, 

hirteenth. The main line of the road 
from St. Louis oa Evansville to Nashville 
is completed, equipped, and in operation; 
also the coal branch, from Belleville 
O'Fallon, on the Ohio and Mississippi Rail 
road, and the branch from McLeansboroto 
Shawneetown, the aggregate cost of which 
is $16,000,000. 
The Consolidated Mort- 
e Bonds are issued, as 
efore stated, at the rate 
of $21,000 per mile. 
On 358 miles already con- 

structed 
On 62 miles of branch lines 

(mostly from Madison- 

ville to Shawneetown) 

under construction 


$7,518,000 


eee meee eee reeeee 


1,302,000 
$8, 800,001 
The Consolidated Bonds will be used 
redeem the St. Louis and Southeasten 
Railway Company’s outstanding first mort 
gage 7 per cent. gold bonds; to redeet 
Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Rai- 
road Company’s 7 per cent. curreny 
first mortgage bonds ; to pay outstanding 
obligations on account of the Edgefield 
Kentucky Railroad ; to complete the tod 
under construction, 62 miles; for contit 
gencies, additional equipment, and improve 
ments. ; 
Finally. We believe that the bee 
favorable statement of facts fully iui sae 
in recommending the Consolidated Bonds 
this road as possessing in a marked degté 
all the characteristics of a first-class invest 
ment security, and also in predicting © 
the St. Louis and Southeastern will i 
one of the most successful as well 48 one 
the most important railways in the 
States as soon as the ae ’ 
Louisville, the bridge across the 1 
and a bridge over the Ohio sball be com 
pleted. adil Seg Wek: ' nie 
A limited number of these bonds a 0 
in our ‘hands for sale at 90 per cent, and 
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TAXATION OF NO} NON-RESIDENTS 


Tue legislature of of Pennsylvania passed a 
on'the 1st of May, 1868, which requires 
the treasurer of any company incorporated 
and doing business in that state to retain 
five per cent. of the interest due on the 
ponds of the company, including bonds held 
by ncn-residents of the state and citizens of 
other states. This five per cent. so retained 
the law directed to be paid into the state 
treasury. Tbe Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia sustained the right of the state to pass 
such.alaw and enforced the collection, The 
Cleveland, Painseville, and Ashtabula Rail- 
road Company, against which this collec- 
tion was enforced, carried the question to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
there receutly obtained a reversal of the de- 
cision of the state court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that such a law is nota constitutional 
exercise of the taxing power by state au- 
thority. It impairs the obligations of con- 
tract entered into between the company and 
its bondholders, under the pretense of levy- 
ing a tax, and for this reason is void. The 
power of taxation by a state is limited to 
persons, property and busifess within its 
jurisdiction, and cannot be exercised by a 
state on persons, property, or business be- 
yond this jurisdiction, as is attempted to be 
done by the law in question. 

The fact that the bonds held by non- 
residents are secured by a mortgage on the 
property of the company, executed simul- 
taneously with their issue, does not, in the 
Opinion of the Court, give the state any 
power to tax them. The doctrine of the 
Court on this point is as follows: 

“A mortgage, then, though in the form 
of a conveyance, is a mere security for a 
debt, and transfers no estate in the mort- 
gaged premises. It simply creates a lien 
upon them, and confers upon the holder, or 
the party for whose benefit the mortgage 
is given, a right to proceed against the 
property mortgaged, upon a given contin- 
gency, to enforce the payment of his de- 
mand. This right has no locality inde- 
pendent of the party in whom it resides. 
The tax laws of a state can have noextra 
territorial operation, nor can any law of a 
state, inconsistent with the terms of a con- 
tract made with or payable to parties out 
of the state have any effect upon the con- 
tract while it is in the hands of such par- 
ties or other non-residents of the state.” 


The principle established by this decision 
is a very important one. Bonds to the 
amount of hundreds of millions, issued 
either by the state or by municipalities and 
corporations acting under its authority, are 
held by non-residents ; and, if the state could 
directly or indirectly impose a tax on either 
the principal or the interest, it would possess 
@ power exceedingly dangerous to their 
holders, and, moreover, a power which 
would be very likely to be abused. The 
decision of the Supreme Court settles the 
question that the states have no taxing power, 
even where the bonds are secured by a mort- 


gage lien. They cannot by taxation reach 
persons, property, or business outside_of 
their own jurisdiction, They cannot tax a 
mortgage held by a non-resident, since the 
right it conveys has no locality independent 
of the party in whom it resides. 


BULLION PRODUCTION. 


THE average annual nual production of pre- 
cious metals in the United States is about 
$75,000,000. Most of this, as is well known, 
comes from the Pacific States and Territories. 
The statement of J. J. Valentine, superin- 
tendent of the bullion department of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s Express, ‘eo the Fp 
of the Pacific Coast for 18 300,000, 
an increase of $4,030,000 over te previous 

ear. As most ot the treasure produced is 
andled by the Express Company, it follows 
that $75,000,000 will cover the annual pro- 
duction of the whole country. Usually our 
exports about balance our production. Last 
year, however, was an exception, the total ex- 
orts from New York to San Francisco being 

95,910,009. These figures show an excess 
of about $15,500,000 above the annual aver- 
age from New York during the past five 
years and $6,920,000 above the annual 
average from San’ Francisco during the 
past sixteen years. As most of the treasure 
sent to foreign countries from the United 
States passes through New York and San 
Francisco, the export figures from those 
ad rae: ‘the past five years will be of in- 











A FORTUNE FOR MEN OF. FOR- 
TUNE, 


e ; 2 


THERE is an opinion that life insurance is 
very good for professional men, for clerks 
and salaried persons; very good for some 
classes of merchants; very good to cover 
contingencies arising from business con- 
“nections; but Of no value whatever to a 
man of Jarge property. A little consider- 
ation will show that this conclusion is an 
error. 

The first advantage which ‘accrues from a 
life insurance is that the policy provides 
money for immediate uses on the death of 
the insured. On the death of arich man 
there are always large demands for ready 
cash. His property may consist of dwell- 
ing houses, warehouses, land, mines, ships, 
stock shares, loans; and yet when he dies 
there may be very little actual money 
withjn reach of his heirs. Money is needed 
now and must be raised either by borrow- 
ing or selling. Both processes are likely to 
be costly and troublesome. Jf his invest- 
ments are not of the ordinary character, 
then, though they were lucrative to him 
while he was living, it may be actually im- 
possible to raise money on them immediate- 
ly after his’ death. Through the medium of 

a life policy for a few thousand dollars 
thts difficulty vanishes. The ready money 
is provided for all urgent claims, and no 
trouble or sacrifice of anv kind is needed. 
Even a good investor will sometimes lock 
up all bis money, nor is it customary in these 
days to keep large balances unemployed. 
But by the aid of a life insurance policy a 
man of fortune may invest and lock up his 
property very closely, and yet leave an avail- 
able fund for the immediate emergencies 
arising out of his death. 

A man of fortune desirous of making a 
settlement on a person, or an institution, 
can do so, on favorable terms, by insuring 
bis life and charging the payment of the 
premium to a fund in the hands of trustees 
for this purpose, Thus, let us suppose him 
to be thirty years of age, and wishing to 
settle fifty thousand dollars. 

He will transfer $50,000 to trustees for 
investment, and retain a life interest in the 
proceeds, which will probably be six per 
cent. on the investment. or $3,000 a year as 
long as he lives; or, he insures his life for 
$50,000 and settles the policy. The gross 
premium will be about two and a quarter 
per cent., or $1.185 per annum. He places 
in trust $20,000, which at six per cent. pro- 
duces more than enough to pay the premi- 
um, without including the increase of the 
value of the policy by dividends accumu- 
lating on it. This leaves him $30,000 out 
of the $50,000 in hand to deal with as he 
pleases. In the event of his death, the life 
insurance policy of $50,000 pays the settle- 
ment, and the $20,000, freed from the trust 
to pay the premiums, belongs to his e¢s- 
tate. 

If, however, he wishes only to put’ in 
trust just sufficient to make up the $50,000 
out of the insurance and the premium fund 
combined, then a policy of about $35,000 
and. a trust fund of about $15,000 will 
secure the object. In this case he only 
parts with the control of $15,000, and he 
gains the desired end at the cost of the 
yearly interest on that sum. 

Who can guarantee us against reverses? 
A man with a good income cannot always 
keep his property, in spite of bis general pru- 
dence, for riches unexpectedly take wings 
and fly away. Every one who has had much 
worldly experience has seen men of fortune 
losing almost all they possessed through 
some unexpected event. A policy of life in- 
surance requires but little expense out of a 
good annual income ; but how valuable such 
a policy becomes (when settled for the bene- 
fit of wife and children) at the time of 
wholesale losses! Much more is this the 
case when the policy is fully paid up, hayv- 
ing been taken out on the system of a lim- 
ited numberof premiums—say covering ten 
years only. The fortune is gone, or there is 
little of it left. But here, in the insurance 
policy bought during the palmy days, pro- 
tected from all claims, here is the ample 
provision which is required for survivors. 

Our remarks apply with additional force 
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large pi Yeare yetengaged in: extensive 
pages sactions. An annual feo 
mee pr 1 of $1,000 or $2:000 
small draft on a great income; but ang 
thousand dollars, which are absolutely'se- 
cured to relatives, who may need such a 
provision hereafter, removes. the fear of 
what might be the result of those re- 
yerses which fre not ticommon in com- 
merce and which often arise from the 
frauds or failures of others. Reverses are, 
of course, much’ more ‘likely to oecur to a 
business man who is depending upon the 
credit and faithfulness of others than to the 
man who is perfectly independent of all 
commercial enterprises. 

But the man of fortune, who has not 
thoroughly considered the subject, says: 
**T can do better with my money.” Now, 
how can he do better? He can invest in 
lands and houses or in Government bonds, 
and what he invests he may not lose. If he 
tries ‘‘to do better” still, he certainly gets 
into the region of speculation, and, although 
he may at times realize much more, he does 
it with the risk of a total loss at last. 

What then are the simple pecuniary pros 
pects of a man of fortune who avails himself 
of life insurance? 

First. It is exceedingly improbable that 
his estate will receive from the life assurance 
society less than he has paidin. He must 
live to a very ripe age, indeed, if the net pre- 
miums paid reach the amount of the insur- 
ance. 

Second. His estate may receive from the 
life assurance society ten or twenty or fifty 
times as much as he has paid in. 

Third. The rate of interest to be realized 
on his cash p2yments to a good life assur- 
ance society is almost certain to be large, 
takine the returned surplus into account, 
even if he lives to an advanced age; and in 
the event of early death the interest may 
range from thirty to three thousand per cent.! 

This we believe to be a fair statement of 
the case. A policy of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is. frequently found: 
among the securities of a man of fortune, 
and if the facts which we have stated were 
better understood those policies would al- 
ways be found there. They are as. good 
to hold as any corporate bond, and might 
be some thousands of times better in rela- 
tive values at the death of insured. 





THE 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartiett, Actuary. 





A CHAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE. 





TuE life insurance companies, perceiving 
the advantages that have been reaped by the 
Fire Underwriters and other great interests 
in combination, have formed a@ league to 
promote the interest of life insurance; and, 
as the following are the leading objects of 
the association, we can only anticipate that 
both the insurer and the insured _ be 
greatly benefited by it. 

1. To attract the favorable attention of 
the community to life Tre and its ad 
vantages. 

%, To promote by a proper means, in any 





ofthe United States, such just an equitable 


legislation ag May be to the ests of 
policyholders: and by ‘like means ‘to oppose 
such proposed legislation as may be unjust 
and prejudicial to such interests. 


8. To obtainby all proper means the re 
peal of obnoxious legislation now in force in 
any of the United States respecting life in- 
surance, and particularly all statutes for un- 
fair taxation of life insurance companies. 

4. To diminish the expense of life insur 
ance in such'a manner as may be accom- 
plished by means of co-operation, as com- 
pared with independent action. 

5. Generally to promote and protect the 
interests of the holders of life policies and 
the interests of the associated companies re- 
spectively. 

Twelve of the twenty-nine life companies 
of the city have annexed themselves to the 
association, and there can be no doubt that so 
judicious an institution will meet the ap- 
proval of all. But in statistical volume the 
twelve are greater in magnitude than the 
seventeen vet unrecorded on the books of 
the Chamber. 

The experienced life underwriter sees 
that, if bis business is to be safely prose- 
cuted hereafter, taxes, license fees, deposit 
laws, blundering commissioners, plundering 
legislative committees, and the whole sys- 
tem by- which, in the name of protecting 
the people, the heritage of the widow and 
the orphan is robbed by politicians, must be 
swept away. 

By the concerted action of this Chamber 
this may be done. When life insurance 
was in its youth it conquered the coun- 
try. How? By educating public opinion 
through the press, by doing such work aa 
THE INDEPENDENT is doing every week. 
By the same means it can now deliver itself 
from the toils in which corrupt legislators 
have bound it. The spectacle of $350,000,000 
capital paying annual tribute to the greed of 
politicians is shameful. How much longer 
the companies shall continue to invMe this 
plundering by tamely submitting to it re- 
mains with themselves to decide. 








INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Ath, 1873. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 





Premiums received on Marine I from Ist 


January, 1872, to 3lst Dec.. 1872 ......... -%5, 918,019 95 
Premiu:ns on Policies not pare y oft ‘Ist Jan 

Wy Bile ccdteceas: cbccescgecccsee cocce 2,070,659 4£ 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,983.67 983,879 40 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 


Preminms marked off from Ist eee. 1872, 





st December, 1872. - ....cccced+soseeeese $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the same period....,,.... $2,589,814 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 63 


mt Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
‘city, Bank and other Stocks. .... . - $8,488. co ° 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480.00 
Real Fstate —y Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due the 
Company, estimated 
Premium wanes —_ _— a Receivable 
Cash in Bank. . a 


Total Amount of Assets. .......-.cee-ee--eeees $15,571,206 13 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A’ dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
2 J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTERS, 
JOHN DPD. JONSS. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. E J. Ie tte D. 
W.H,¢ RB. ‘J. JOCK. 
HENK b af OBT. B. MINTURN 
LEWIS 1s. O#DON W. BUR NHAM 
CHAR RUSSE FREDERICK CHAUN 
LOWELL HOLBROOK EORGE 8. STEPHENSON. 
R. W. WESsTOD WILLIAM H. WK3B 
ROYAL PHELPS. HEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A, P. PILLOY. CHAS. P. | URDETT, 
WILLIAM F. DODGE. WIL! 1AM F, RUNKER, 
AVID LANF. SAMUFL L. MITCHILL, 
JAMPS RRYCE MFS G. DE. FORE T 
ANIELS, MILLER ROREKT.L. SLUART. 
WM. STURGIS. EXANTER V_RLAKE, 
HENRY K. POGERT D we 


CHAS D. 
GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH OT 
2a HAND, " CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOHND. JONES, President, 
CNARLES.DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H, H, MOORE, 2d, Vice-President 
J, D, BRWLETT, 3d Vice-President, 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ae 


t& TO LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 





This Company, possessing the following attractive features, offers peculiar advantages to 
a ents of ability: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by otber com- 
panies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contingency one-third more in 
surance than the same premium will secure in a mutual company. 


2. These premiums are justified by experience, and more nearly accord with the existing condi- 
tions of the bases of the business than those of any other company organized in this state. Their 
sufficiency and propriety have been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and 
actuaries in the country. 


8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much insurance 
for so much premium. 


4. Everything promised in the Company's advertising documents is guorantced in the policy, includ- 
ng an equitable surrender-value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up life or paid-up term 
insurance is given for each year of the policy. 


5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 


6. The Company has issued nearly 19,000 policies, is ina sound and flourishing condition, and 
enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


The yuestion is submitted to agents of experience and responsibility whether, in the present 
temper of vke public mind upon the subject of Life Insurance, a company of undoubted solvency, 
in good repute for fiberality and integrity, conducting business upon the principles stated, does 
pot afford them the best possible field for their ability and the best ch for with the 
business community. 





Correspondence and personal interviews with gentlemen of unblemished character and good 
business ability solicited. 


OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER . PRESIDENT. 
HENRY J. FURBER . Vice-Presiwent. | JOHN H.BEWLEY .. . SEcreTary. 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE .. Actuary. | EDW’D W. LAMBERT, M.D. . Mep. Ex. 





“THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


tel 
NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 
a 
ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


———$()} 








The Mavhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars: 
1. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 

2. The Small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

8. Care in the Selection of Risks. 

4. Prudence and SkiJ] of Administration. 

5. dastice and Liberality in the Payment of al] Losses and Dividends. 

6. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning, 











——o 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1873....... tibnheeasasschscassenasbncsceimmemneee $8,341,154 92 
Reserve required for all the policies in force....... bbasiasp ences aamae antl $6,556,936 6S 
Claima by death not yet duc. ...,....cscercecccccceeccccr ces secessceees 210,947 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability............2cccecseecseecceceees 207,087 43 
: 6,774,921 11 
Undivided Surplus............ PO RTE Ae Leer Soe $1,566,233 81 
———0) 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. ¥Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN | United States Life Insurance £o., 
INSURANCE COMPANY, : : 


Cerner of Warren Street. 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


LUTE "sre SECURI LAPS Sole CORRE ATEAESR ENT, 


E INSUR 


AL Sorms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
Capital, $300,000. JOUN B. DE WITT, President 





EASE, inith 
or samt sia WiLLTav i D. bernie Actuary. 





insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. ACtl DENTS. 


SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 





SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Oo, 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


——9————_ 


ASSETS, - - - - -$3,527,912 00 
INGOME.°s eo er te ow 


1,565,058 00 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t, 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel, 
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“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 


= ~T CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Surplus - - = = 1:284,251 251 97 
Assets, Jan. | st, '73, $2,234,251 251 97 


Branch “Omtices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
1** BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, JAMES FRASER 


Insurance Co. 


on BEND ARNOLD, HIRAM Ba ARNEY. 
8, B CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY.” 
SWAN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
C. N, CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIWS B. L, WM. D MRGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIT. JAMES LOW 
THEODORE T. UUSTFD, = WILLIAM BRYCE. 
a a rt fo r d Cc onn GEO, & STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
5 ® | DH. ARNOL», WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, _ HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAPLIN, JOUN PAINE. 
Ss. JAS, FREFLAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
J, LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
LORING ey DREWS, HeARY. eyRee”’ 
Net Assets Jan. Ist, ’72, $7,510,614.05. | CARLOS CuBB, CHA. LES H. BOOTR 
» 992 . BOOTH, 
» $7,510, WM. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
mitt GEO. W. LANE. EDWARD MARTIN, 
SHERMAN ARTWELL, | BRADISH JOIN ON, 
, ARTHUR W. RENSON, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
INCOME IN 1872. E. W. tea 


CYRUS PEOK, Secre 


From PN Ss s SSicoivcdee dad $2,942,489 74 B.C. TOWNSEND. Beoreiai Agency Dept. 
From Interest....-.-.--sssescssy 471.282 Tl ABRAM M, KIRBY, Secretary Locai Dept. 
From agents’ balances paid and on 4 ph sae ’ General Agent. 

— in value of invest- 2,148 04 CH DUTCHER, Secretary i Brooklyn Dept. 





$3,435,896 49 


ee GUARDIAN 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1872, 


TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Paid claims by death............. $578,499 
Paid dividen $ 



























i) ROME IS ECS 905,443 12 
Paid for lapsed and surrendered 
PONGINB, B5i soi ccc csécccocccoceess 806,084 07 
ao MUTUAL 
and al) other anonan wananees $364,684 
iners 30,821 H 
oa ~ Life Insurance Co. 
Von & | 
Fe om scsi 
$557,158 62 
—————92, 787, 185 47 251 BROADWAY, 
$8,209,325 07 
ASSETS. 
Tans on solleseel coomiee as iB NEW YORK. 
State and Ce awd bonds $00 6 
Gas company stocks...... 18,150 oo 
2 oy a eae : Tikes a Assets over $3,000,000. 
notes on force.. 2 3.85.2 
Accrued interest on investments. . +» 101,834 
Premiums in course of collection........... 538,942 19 
eo. =) AOME 
ee Mees 16 : 
$8,209,325 07 ° 
<catnt vata of mata Life Insurance Co., 
d lich N 
bay? ee HY aba 254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
all Be sbiiise FURS SEaR 233,376 57 — 
———————_ $7,000,493 57 
alan te , ry ae 


WALTER GRIFFITH, President. 
Geo. C. Ripley, Sec. Wm. J. Coffin, Act’y 


Number of policies tossed to} in 1872. 
SE HOM 6000050 pnccannccpesees 
Whole number of policies in forte 





Whole amount insured..............cceeceseees AEST 8, a ie $3,250 ,000, 
E. FESSENDEN, President. | invested in first-class securities. 
JAMES S. BURNS, Secretary. 


In the past 12 years the HOME has paid 
Business of Connecticut Companies in | * its policyholders $2,756,213, as follows: 


1872. Losses by death......0...sereerseeeees $1,150,050 
m’'t Ine. Dividends of surpiys...........-.. sees 1,100,000 
¥ 2 Annuities and Surrenders............ 506,164 

£80 —_— 





LOSSES PRO ¥ PAID. 
 MANAGENENT. 





Oak Life..i..seicercorgsss 











Phenix Mutuai Life.....16, 21,75i,7 AGENTS WANTED. 
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Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 











June 5, 18738.] 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, OT. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER Sisr, 1872. 








RECEIPTS. 960 28 
Premiums........+. eee e ee ee eens ee eeee eeneeeeeees oe eeeeeeeeees $288, : 
For UE ic aa aoa dinas nd gama aes anki a Colada cola elds gan dae 50,793 23 $339,753 SI 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses, Dividends ~ | ee ABE Lia: nd ORE Rs IRR US te i Oe ae eee is 157 48 
Net Gain for the Year...........ssescecccsseccevccctcreecetecescceaeees pshiblcseaknee< > 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1873. 
United States Five-twenty Bonds, market valuc..............00-scecseenceecceneres $119,840 00 
State and City Bonds, market value we 57,000 
Railrosd 5 = market value...... . 240 
Bank Stocks..............seeeeees é es 48,174 00 
Cash on Hand BUN TOOINNE go v.cc'ccicns 00g s- ose cccesgeeGdeebadins adaboaisdaelssnigiuce 75,302 37 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages (value of property Batak $1,001, 742).......... 354,522 5: 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, and Personal Security...........ccecccccecteccccceceecsees 287,018 44 
Accrued Interest on WOMB. -Se.-csacenacegecoaccts ods cvdtuelstdiaie JG Oa aa 15,860 04 
Premiom Notes on Policies in Force...........0.ccsceceseenccecceeseceecsecceccuce 188,826 75 
Premiums in course.of Collection (less Commissions)...........5 .sssesceccecrecees 28,263 62 
Deferred Semi-Aunual and Quarterly Premiums for the Year (less Commissions). . 20,350 92 
Papmlbare, Bales, C66... reg cccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsevcccccssccccceues 1,000 00 
Gross Assets............ Dee T SUR AUER aes ctabeutcls nies cajs idgeresahad 61,163,078 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses Una Aipeied UN aaa ys nk ce claoRcaaaanscnccces acs $ 15,600 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance (New York State Standard)............... 612,984 09 628,584 09 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..............csccusecesesecees $534,494 56 


* Ample security, economy, and liberality to asscred characterize this company. The Savings 
Endowment Plan, orivinated by this company, proves che most popular plan offered to the public, 
being selected by much the larger Fay of insurers. Send for a descriptive circular. 

Ageats wanted, Address the Home Office. 


BE. W. PARSONS, Pres't. T. W. RUSSELL, Sec’y. F. V. HUDSON, Sup’t. of Agencies. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - ° 


CHARLES STANTON, President. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. 














$8,000,000. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


ftanton, Sheldon & Co. 
President Guarantee and Indemnt 
Merch: 32 eet. 


& 
erchant Pine N. ¥ 
e, 15 Old Slip, 

Duncan, Sherman & Co, 
erchant, 15 Old Slip, N.Y, 

t, 31 at ¢ 
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the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an 
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rt every such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured it, into three caine 
parts, for cach year of its possible ex . the margin rie for expenses, and to meet possible death 
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~ ‘AOE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, a a Bromiwey: 





GASH CAPITAL, - =<: = - * * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873, 7-7 © = © © © © © $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - Beale eee iS Oe Mie Secs Be Te ye $590,914 19 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 


ASSETS. $2 
fosb to Bank Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth $4,953.00 1,9 
Loans on a payable oo demand ‘market value of securities $137,559).......2+ seecesecesectssreeee 
acs (market VAlWe)........ cesecneceeecccesccecceeeenseee 1,6 
Sate fonds (market value).:....... 
interest due on Ist — res decccecdsesbedessccccecse 








Balance in bands of agents... 
Bills receivan' 








wes and ober’ viitccliancotis lieve secitinhnlentianiacene haipvnaiiiliiimaniieiil 13}: 
ms due and uncollected on Policies Maeetrat thinellbe ..-c.,ccce cacesasncsdcreaccascenceresce 9 
DURBIN IS 5s 5. dceaconcesHmcbed: chucadadnedsdsecs- 3: cnddessoccscccsccoescscocese nacdandbcacsbasses: cd $4,416,558 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist J: RE Uiliican-+<<cccdeaiteed eedesetsansieiebalaneunscesencs $587. 
Dividends WEPOIE, ccvecceccccvcccsscgoodeddeove 2 OS SEER Consasees Cqhecesecegs Coepeecgnbtepdesequesacdusenues 3; $33 38 
Total......... kaa Seteane PelpgARO HAAG SeadO Ni giekécadindicscqdasdun tentedakaqassinaaaenadeessanetand $590,914 19 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU S8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,000.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 
~AUSE AND curs OF DISEASE. 





CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. { 


| verasal ofa" yammhitc jart published by Dr. R, Oreeue, 

spiiieiecites nie, tare iesaretcets | Thoksaton pmman fe hes eda ontng 

a ia be in family. 

THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, | Pec: Bitten Price Bir gente. Grates be sent, by mall free to in- 
178 Broadway, New York. ven Bg GREENE. MBs St Teupie ee Mass, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1872 - - - 


Premiums and annuities - . ‘ . 
Interest received and accrued - ° p és 


$18,689,747 36 


- $6,308,900 62 
1,206,506 43 





7 7,516,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Cancelea Policies . 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Texpenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, etc. : 255,185 49 








$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand = - - $2,242,746 64 
Iuvested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 

(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank. Stocks (aarket value 

50), cost - - 41,549 00 

Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000.- 

000 00, buildings thereon pon A for over $11,000,000 00, and 

the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 

securit - 11,890,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
Quarter! and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

1873 : 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transmission and ne 

lection (estimated reserve on these pelicins ern eee, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - eo fet we « 29,083 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 ° ¢ J“eiised a tet), SERIES 

21,574,842 76 
ADD 

Excess of market value of securities over cost = - e.- 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. nme 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, nem participating (ats 5 per cen 
Carlisle net premium) - - "9, 418,926 46 
Balance of Return Fenton of 1872, payable during the year 
1878 - - - 131,436 76 


$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The casb value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL S. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 
CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance re ny 71 Wall Street.. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 
Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 

= SEY Ha apy oy J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 

OGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
WELTAM 1 5. "BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 


MORRIS FRAN KLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, =e Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 








Farm-and. Garden. 


THE QUACKS. 





BY ALEXANDER BYDI WF 





A SUBSCRIBER wishes us to tell how ducks 
may. be made profitable and what is the best 
breed. We are sorry to say that we do not 
know-how to. make. them profitable, unless we 
reckon profit from the amusement their awk- 
ward movements and the study of their habits 
afford and the pleaser there is in looking at 
their beautiful plam So, far as pecuniary 
profit is concerned, we Sad rather have one hen 
than two ducks. The lattemare stupid dolts,y 
dropping their eggs arotmd’cardlessly, without 
much regard to the propagation of the family. 
They lay quite smartly in the spring, but it-re- 
quires a pretty smart boy to find their scattered 
eggs. Then they are great gormandizers, eat- 
ing out of all proportion to what they produce. 
True, if they have a good watering-place, they 
will pick up a large share of. their living in the 
summer, running their bills, into the mud and 
sucking in animal and vegetable food from 
places inaccessible to common fowls; but 
whenever the latter are fed the quacks are sure 
to be on band, gobbling up their rations as 
though halfstaryed. We have tried keeping 
ducks a good many times, and discarded them 
as often. Still, we Jove to see them around 
and are tempted to try them again. They give 
variety to farm life, furnish amusement to the 
children, and are not bad to eat on Thanksgiv- 
ing and other oceasions. To one who is fond 
of animated nature ducks may be made profita- 
ble, inasmuch as they will gratify his taste ; but 
we advise no one to keep them who reckons 
profit by dollars and cents. 

As to the most profitable breed, it is difficult 

to tell, when we have found no profit im any. 
If the question had been, Which is the most un- 
profitable? we should have had no hesitancy iu 
answering the Muscovy. We thought we had 
a prize when we secured a stock of these large 
birds, and we nursed them with all diligence. 
The old drake was as stately as the Czar of 
Muscovy himself. He made royal. flights, and 
sometimes took his harem with him into the 
air, where they madea fine showsailing around ; 
but this was pretty much all they were good 
for. And we were not very sorry when they 
one day flew away to a neighboring lake, where 
they were shot by some sportsman, who prob- 
ably thought they had just flown over from 
Russia. We must do the sportsnian the justice 
tosay that, when told to whom they belonged, 
he emptied his game-bag at our feet, with 
many apologies for his mistake; and we 
must give the Muscovies.the credit of being 
better appreciated on the dining-table than in 
the barnyard. We have tried the Rouens, the 
Ayleshires, and the common Rhones, and can’t 
say that we have found any of them profitable. 
Possibly others have been more skillful in their 
management and have been more successful. 
If any such there are, we should be glad, in com- 
mon with many others, to have them speak 
their experience. It is so amusing to see the 
little waddlers around, especially when they 
come out for their afternoon dress parade, 
marching in Indian file, with Captain Drake at 
their-head, and bobbing their ‘bills at every 
step, as a hero in a triumphal procession bows 
to the gaping crowd, that we should be glad to 
keep them, if they could only be made to 
pay. 

There are said to be a hundred varieties of 
ducks, and possibly we haven’t hit on the pay- 
ing kind; but more likely we have failed in our 
management. In order to succeed with stock 
of any kind, there must be some fancy. for it: 
and we must confess that, while ducks amuse 
us, we are disgusted with their greedy, gor- 
mandizing propensities. We do notobject to 
their picking their living out of the mud, for 
they only swallow the insects and tender roots; 
but when we’ see them devouring garbage of all 
kinds, and especially ravenous over a half- 
rotted fish or frog or rat, we must say toat 
our fancy for ducks receives a check.) Like 
whited sepulchers, they may be very beautiful 
on the outside, but iaward@ly they must be filled 
with all uncleanness. We could tolerate their 
inharmonious quack, quack, if their capacious 
maws did not swallow such vile compounds. 
They are, however, no worse in this respect 
than pigs, and for a steady diet we shonld give 
the preference to duck eggs and duck meat 
rather than to pork and lard. 

The long and the short of our long answer to 
our friend’s inquiry is that the quickest way to 
make ducks profitable is to exchange them for 
Brahma or Houdan hens. If any one has a pond 
or stream on his premises, on whieh the ducks 
can sport and feed, they may. be made to pay in 
raising-young broods for market, as the little 
quacks mature rapidly and in ten weeks from 
the shell are fit for the table; but in case they 
have to be fed in coops the. profit and lose 
account will generally be charged with a 


THE canons 


PLANTING EVERGREENS. 
BY E. FP. POWELL. — 


EVERGREENS are exacting in their require- 
ments. 1. They abhor being planted in rows. 
A row'of cones is Certainly more mathematical 
than wsthetical. Yet we find many yards still 
made repulsive with straight lines of spruces 
and pines. Plant by all means as single trees 
or iv groups of three or four or mOré,/careléss- 
ly grouped, as you ‘would find them in Natare. 
2. They “do hot adapt thétiselves so well t6 a 
Gothic cottage as, by contrast and relief, to 
other styles of architecture. They are in them- 
selyes Gothic. 8. They shoulda be invariably 
‘ent back, but never trimmed up from the base. 
They endure close heading in, and will gener- 
ally fequire ft at planting.. My plan is rarely to 
try modify the natural bias of a tree, but 
simply to assist Nature. Clip off annually say 
one-half the growth of the Norway Spruce 
and kindred varieties, and you will in afew 
years bave models of beauty. My spruces 
and Arbor Vites, after eight years‘of pruning, 
are so densely close that the birds invariably 
leave trails to. their nests which they hide in 
them. A few bits of grass lying in June on one 
of these trees will surely lead you, if you lift 
apart the matted foliage, to a robin’s house, or 
a cat-bird’s, or possibly a ring-dove’s... 4. In 
planting evergreens, let them be immediately 
mulched with a thick supply of sawdust. I had 
about fifteen hundred Arbor. Vites transplanted 
from their native swamp and set as a hedge for 
my drives. They were all mulched and nearly 
all lived. They were four to five feet at plant- 
ing, and were immediately cut back heavily 
and brought at the same time into shape. 5. 
By all means plant some of the newer varieties 
of evergreens. Among those sufficiently hardy 
for the latitude of Albany ate Tarts aurea, 
Tarus erecta, Thuja Siberica;~ Thuja plicata, 
Thuja Vervainiana, Picea ‘Nordmannia, Picea 
nobilis, Pinus Cembra, Pinus Larico, Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei. The Golden Yew and Arbor Vite 
are charming contrasts when they will thrive. 
Pinus nivea ig also very acceptable. 6. Go: to 
the nursery, if possible, yourself, and select 
your trees and superintend their digging. I 
have just set out an Austrian Pine that had its 
roots 80 badly torn m removal that it is ques- 
tionable whether it can survive 

Incity yards no effect can be more unpleasant 
than that produced by a crowd of evergreens. 
If there be a plenty of room, have one well- 
kept Norway Spruce, or possibly a pine, or, 
better than either, a Siberian Arbor Vite. Better, 
however, to have a single deciduous tree, and 
then have a pleasant fountain thrown up 
through a few rocks, and a group of shrubs, 
or abed of geraniums, or a ribbon bed of 
eoleus. The evergreen, however, can never be 
spared in large yards. Masses of it in the dis- 
tance—a background of firs or spruces, 
fronted with low-growing varieties—are always 
agreeable. An evergreen fence isnot alto- 
gether desirable. It is subject to occasional 
breaches almost any winter, and its straight 
line is hardly compensated for by the neatest 
pruning. For that matter, any fence whatever 
should not he needed. Enforce the stock law, 
and use hedges for your drives, where they can 
follow curved lines. 

The time of planting evergreens in the West 
differs decidedly from the proper time in the 
Eastern States. The hot, burning suns of the 
West wholly forbid summer planting. The 
trees should be set as early as April in Mis- 
souri; as early as Muy further north, 
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SOME PETS. 


Eysry flower lover ap) appreciates the little pets 
that uestle under cover and protection of the 
greater plants and are overlooked by thosewho 
only seek for brilliant color. Among the bash- 
ful little babes of the garden my eye always 
‘Jooks after ‘the’ Gilia tricolor, ‘It: ‘is ‘fragile 
and delicate, and yet, -with ao consciotsness of 
inherent merit, it lifts its eye directly to the 
sun. It meets your gaze not like the drooping 
violet, but with a bright outlook, as if waiting 
for its admirers. It grows aboati six or eight 
inches high and does best in a mass; — Its shades 
of color are all refined and quiet and its’ fra- 
grance peculiarly unique. It has in its perfume 
a power (belonging to. only a few. plants) of 
giving to the brain the sensation of rest. In 
the fall of the year, when almost every other 
plant has succumbed to the frost, your Gilia 
stillenduores and greets you we TK ATs 
snow covers it from sight. 

A-second pet with me is the old-fashioned 
frée-flowering ‘hatdy sweet alyssum; <It makes 


possible to make your quiet walks cheerful. 
Its place is along the border close to your 
feet, und there it greets you with no stint of 
the most delicate grateful perfume. 

For the daisy I have no taste—a pet flower 
should be sweet as wellas preity; 80 we will 
pass on to the mignonette;-of which we will say 
not one word, as all the world knows its 
charm. But we will sit down by it and inhale 





loss, 


its balm. 


no pretense, but persistently does “all~ that is’ 
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Closeby, under y Madam 
Plautus, nestles bran t-me-riot. | If 
any one has forgotten it in aking up fis gef- | 
den, let this remind bim promptly to send for. | 
some seed and never forget itagain, The rose- | 
colored variety is not so pretty as the old blue, 
that our mothers loved. 

If you can sticceed with the Nemophila, give 
it a home somewhere in the group of pets. 
Give it a cool, shady retreat. It does not like 
the company of tulips and dahlias and omen 
but a corner with the pansies. 

The lily of the valley ought almost to head 
our list, yet itis found in few gardens and is 
not so generally cultivated as it is talked about. 
Now in the sunaiest spot plant two or three 
shades of heliotrope and you will have a fair 
collection of these tiny pets, which you can en- 
joy by yourself. No, yeu must.add one more, 
by all means—a screen of sweet peas. I am 
not sure buta fence of sweet peas around a 
garden or corner of pets would be still better. 
We could then have our quiet retreat with 
them occasionally. 

All flowers have a language. The dahlias 
and roses suggest strength, pride; work. These 
pets only quietly soothe and suggest rest. The 
true lover of Nature-makes a companion of 
flowers, .alks with them, and some of them are 
far more companionable than others. ‘I do not 
know any better escape from taxing cares than 
to walk among the flowers, that give and never 
tax. BLGa ws Wea be 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


) WASH FOR TREES: 

In answer to‘ah inquiry whether lime is ben- 
eficial to an orchard, the Germantown elegraph 
replies to a correspondent as follows: ‘* Where 
apple orchards are kept permanently in grass, 
as they should be, a top-dressing of lime, of 
say thirty bushels to the acre every five years, 
will prove very beneficial. .As to whitewash- 
ing the trunks of trees, we refer our corre- 
spondent to the preparation for that purpose 
prescribed by William Saunders; of the Gov- 
ernment Gardens at Washington, which has 
proved of the greatest benefit. This wash is 
made as follows: Put half a bushel of lime and 
four pounds powdered sulphur ina tight bar- 
rel, slacking the lime with hot water, the 
mouth of the barrel being covered with a 
cloth. This is reduced to the consistence of 
ordinary whitewash, and at the time of appli- 
cation half an ounce of carbolic acid is added 
to each gallon of the liquid. Mr. Saunders 
says: ‘I generally apply it in spring, before the 
leaves make their appearance, but»Z~am:con- 
vineed that it would be more effective if ap- 
plied later; but then it is difficult-to: dowo 
when the tree is:in foliage,’ Mr. Saunders ap- 
plies the wash not only tothe stem of the tree, 
batts some extent to the main branches.” 


A GOOD FERTILIZER. 


Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom Salts) accumu- 
lates in vast quantities at a mineral establish- 
ment in Konigsburg, Prussia, as @ waste, which 
is sold for agricultural use, at 15 cents per 100 
pounds. The well-known fact that it enters 
lergely into many of our cultivated plants, par- 
tieularly corn and clover, has led to carefully 
conducted experiments to test its value asa 
fertilizer. As compared with gypsum (plaster 
or ‘sulphate of lime), its effect on clover is 
decidedly preferable to that of gypsum. It 
seems nearly certain that in all cases where 
gypsum has been employed the sulphate of 
magnesia would be preferable. For stable use, 
to prevent the escape of ammonia, it must be 
far better, from the fact that it dissolves quickly 
in water and in contact with any moist sub- 
stance, as stable or yard-manure; whereas.gyp- 
sum is slow to dissolye; and, therefore, must 
act more slowly and with less energy. 


poset ren the 
Lucerne'is mentioned te. Aim 
crops (says the Tribune) of Walcott & Camp- 
bell, the well-known breeders, ya 
they have taken four cuttings ‘of {ft frém ‘the 
same ground the same year, ptm over 
two feet growth tod crop, or nine feet-for ‘thie’ 
season. It requires a deep, dry, and loose soil, 
well manured. .T, D, Curtis reports that 
Harris Lewis prefers orchard grass for 
this purpose. His soil, though thorough- 
ly drained, would not grow lucerne or 
clover so well. He says he has’ cut ninety 
inches of growth of orchard grass in’a single 
season. There is nothing that cattle like 
better! “He dées Dot thinkit pays him to grow 
sowed corn for soiling purposes, and, from ex- 
periments made, is of the opinion that most 
farmers could do better than to growit. Yet, 
if they cannot grow any of the other soiling 
crops to advantage, he would by all means ad- 
vise them to grow corn. 





POTASH FOR PEACH TREES.- 

Ata meéting of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society Mr. Shepard alluded to potash as a 
most excellent fertilizer: for peach trees. He 
had a peach orchard of about twenty-five acres. 
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One bere, costing. $85, or fifteen sins 

four years. He dissolved - 
it in water, go” that the lye wold be bo” 
‘weak that a potato put in it would not 
quite come to the surface ; and then applied two 
quarts of this liquid close around the trunk 
every spring. From 2,000 peach trees he had 
sold during the past five years $12,000 worth of 
peaches. His crop had been, in 1867, 1,509 
bushels ;.in 1868, 680 bushels; in 1869, 1,400 
bushels; in 1870, 350 bushels; and in 1871, 
1,800 bushels. He has also a good prospect for 
a crop this year, the buds being nearly all 
perfect, 





BEET-RGOT SUGAR. 
Atarecent agricultural meeting at Vincen- 
nes, France, a triumpbal arch was erected, 
bearing the following inscription: ‘The 
growth of wheat in this district before the pro- 
duction of beet-root sugar was only 970,000 
bushels ; the number of. oxen was 700. Since » 
the introduction of the sugar manvfacture the 
growth of wheat has been 1,168,000 bushels 








and the number of oxen 11,000.” = 
“ STRAW FOR STRAWBERRIES. . 
An Illinois correspondent of The Prairie Farm- FUF 
er states that last year as soon as the crop 
was removed he covered half of his strawberry 
bed with straw, putting it on one or two inckes 
thick. The result this season ‘Was a yield A 
double that on the portion of the. bed not * 
mulched and no weeds, but clean, nice ber- 
ries, even after a hard rain. 
‘ ox ELevl 
A GOOD DISINFECTANT. ma 
A pound of copperas dissolved in a gallon of — 
water is said to be the cheapest and most per- AG 
fect. disinfectant to be obtained. Thrown into 
sinks, cesepools, etc.,a quart or two of cop- galphat 
peras water will at once do away with any un- foda, Sul 
pleasant smell. Nitrate 0 
Be are ek Marlate 
ooo Ground 
Wuat is more common or distressing Guano. | 
than a bilious attack? Who is not familiar — 


with the well-known symptoms—oppression 

across the Stomach and Chest, Low Spirits, 

Restlessness, ‘Gloominess of Mind, Weari- 

ness, Dull Headache, Dirty, Greasy Appear- 

ance of the Skin, Yellow Tinge of the White 3 
of the Eyes; Loss’ of Appetite,'and Costive- » 

ness? Few, indeed, of the more ordinary 

ills of life are more widely prevalent than 

these Bilious Disorders, and yet they may 

readily be got rid of by using Dr. Jayne's 

Sanative Pills, by whose operation the Liver . 
will-be -rapidly restored to healthy action, 


the vitiated secretions of the Stomach 


‘changed, all Costiveness removed, and the 
whole’ system assisted in’ recovering its, 
hormal condition. Sold by all druegists. ; 


cSPHEnONA MANDRAKE PILLS. 


of venta 

b Lf calirely RAs, the uce of 
Dy.0 lous e€ 

the tiver A are a valuable he 

ee from a d 

gan Healache To Typhoid: a other 


a ey 
a » etc., all succumb to the free use of Scaence’s Man 
ake Pills. For sale by all drugei-ts and dealers. 


Try eed $s Buchu & Dandelion 
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mito, a rat. 

uncil Bluffs and int e midst of a larsasee 

They are offered tc actaal waettlers at very Jow 
prices and on terms 

EXP Tit Ts, tit! re 
TAKE LOWING 4 caved “ arg ota tbe the id 
pany's ticket offices at cago “a 
tiops, Address 

J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. BR. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, 


_ . LISTER BROTHERS” 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, B MEAL, 
BONE FLO 


FRESH BONE SUPSRRHOSPHATE 
OF Lim 








FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. ~ 
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sBEK A WARMER LATITUD 


yyw can be no more important step than a CHANGE OF HOME. The past Winter has been a bitter 


lesson. Remember it, and, in searching for a New Home, 
HER WEST! °:. cc: FURTHER SOUTH! 
FURT a TO GET s 


THE LAND GRANT 
OF THE ® 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE R.R., 
THREE MILLION ACRES! 
In Central and Southern KANSAS, 
tieven Years’ Ceepit, Low Prices, and 23% per cent, reduction to actual aselee, Sen jot been placed on the 


market. It is the best epeortuntty ever offered to Farmers and Stec 
@ For Circulars and all particular information inquire of 


A. E. TOUZALIN, Land Manager. Topeka, Kansas. 
GRICULTURAL | ! 
: CHEMICALS. : signs acs ACHES 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate of 
foia, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, CHEAP FARMS! 


Nitrate of Potash, Ei- Phosphate of Lime (Acid Phosphate), 
THE CHEAPEST LAND IN, MARKET, the 


Muriate of Potash, etc. Also No. 1 Peruvian Guano, 
Ground Bones, Ammoniated fuperphosphate, Fish 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


Guano. etc. 
IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 











GEO. E. WHITE, 160 Front treet, N. Y. 


$1-1960 





3,000,000 <Acrés in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts of forty acresand upward. on Five 
and Ten YEARS’ OREDIT AT6 PER CENT, No aDvaNcE IN 
TEREST REQUIRED, ' : 

MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE GOIL, AN ABUND 
ANCE OF GOOD WATER. ; 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The great Min- 
ing regions of Wyoming, Col . Utah, and Nevada 
being supplied by the farmers in the PLatre VauLer 









SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Mitziows or acrus of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the Homestsan 
Law near this Gagat RaitroaD, with good markets and 
all the coaveniences ofan old settled country. 


Free passes to purchasers of Raijroad Land. 
Fectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
ESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH NEW Maps, MatLep Free 
VERY WHERE. 

Address 

0. F DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. R. R.. 
Omana, Nes. 


WM. R. THURBER & CO., 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
BROOKLYN, CONN., 


Sucessors to E. Newbury. 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIABLE SEEDs. 
LARCE PACKACES. 


LOW PRICES. 
Il'ustrated Catalogues sent free to applicants. Send 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


| It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES } 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigar 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. : 


Over Tamrtr Years aco Lyon's KaTHamon For 
THE Harr was first placed in marl Professor 




















PURELY A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, coi 
Posed simply of well-known ROOTS, HERB 
UITS, combined with other properties, 
eir nature are Cathartic, Aperient, Nue 
» Diuretic, Alterative and Anti-Billious. The 
is preserved in a sufficient. quantity of spirit 


the SUGAR CANE to keep them in aay 


.LANTATION 
Birters 











THRO,” 
C06 Of the most desirable Toni a Cathar- | nifying to cla restore. bs 
ties in eTonics an tom civedvand the popular bs 9 ch 


the world. They aro intended strictly 4 aa 
‘ul 


2D 
a | Growrs and Beauty of the Harr. 39 Sis Sete 
+tere | dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 








4 r 
Hair from ming J -. It keeps the head cool, and 

i tobe ‘a . gives the hair a Rar nott, glossy appearance. It is the 
b> ‘Used as a medicine, and always actording § same ini Quantiry and QUALITY as it was over a QuaR- 


TER of a CentvU: GO, 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per ttle. 


taicd” 11e,the sheebanchor of the feeble and debit 
0 such poy, Sct upon & diseased liver, and si ulate | 
& degree that a heal action is at onco 
about. As a remedy to which Women 
it is i Other | 
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Circular. Address 





NE le 
For sale by all the teading Agricultural, Hardware, and Seed Houses in the Country. Send for Descriptive 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 


WARRANTED 





SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 











Paro Jury 25, 1871. 


Is the result of the constant efforts and practi- 
cal experience of Mr. J. H, WHITNEY for the 
past twenty years. 

The old original WEED Machine, which was 
formerly so popular ard which received the 
highest premium at the Paris Exposition, in 
1867, was the joint invention of Mr. J. H. 
Waitney and Mr. TE. WEED, in 1853. They 
were partners in business until 1855, when Mr. 
WEED died. Since then Mr. WHITNEY has 
made 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS, 


and has recently patented and brought out a 
Machine of such 


UNEQUALED SIMPLICITY, 


Durability, and Perfect Sewing Qualities that 
it has superseded the old WEED Machine and 


is a 
COMPLETE TRIUMPH 
over all others. 

If makes the Elastic Lock Stitch alike on both 
sides. It uses a straight needle, which oc- 
cupies precisely the same distance from the 
shuttle without adjusting, whether coarse or 
fine, and is so protected that the shuttle cannot 
strike ft. It has.a positive four-motion feed in 
one piece, without the use of springs. It runs 
80 easy that o sidgle thread of No, 8 cotton can 
be used for a belt. 


Whitney Sewing Machine Co., 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTORY at PATERSON N. J. 
LONDON HOUSE, 9 Newgate st., London, Eng. 





nis Machine with 
every want of the hoi 
knits 


ANA BICKFOR! 
Presidei:t and General Business Supt., 669 Broad’ 
way, New York. 





PROVIDENCE =WRINGER. 







Moulton Rolls, 
i 2 ( - 
(at Most Durable; 
wy PROVIDENCE Double Spiral 

j om ~ s Cogs, 
( Easiest Working; 


Curved Clamp, 
4 





Ay ual? 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 








tre Ala | 

Constipation and Headache. They actas 

¢ inall species of disorders which undermine 
strength and break down the animal spirits. 


Depet, 63 Park Place, New York. 








LYON’S NEW. SEWING MACHINE 
supplied to Local Agents for ten years at $1 above cost. 
See circular. Address LYON 8. M. COcs 
# eNTON “er ARE, N.Y, 








11 Warren St., N. ¥.; and. Providence, R, 1. ~ 


"WIGaIN ONILLis-aA198 IHL SVE 


LVBL ANIHOVA MO1ILS' 9001 AINO AHL 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE 18 THECOM.- 
PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN OBE. 


THE NEW 


“VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world, Divested of ever, 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No aneertain reaction from 
springs. “Agents wanted 'n unoccupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD. 
WAY, N. ¥. 


IRC WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 182i. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHAROOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description foy 
same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS' TOOLS, 
COAL-GAS MACHINERY, HEAT. 

~ "ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 


ROPER HOT AIR > 


ENGINE COMPANY. 70 New Church 8t., N. ¥. 


SUPERIOR Steam ines and Boilers. N. Y, 
saver EAM POWER CO., 30 Cortianat st., N.Y. 
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LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and aS a mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent, » to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 

(Two). by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


Write for a Price List w J. H. JOHNSTON, 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


( CORES THE WORST PAINS 
in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
after readin ae ent aces any one 
RADWAY’S REA’ Sidi A 7, CURE FOR 
EVFRY P. a 
Itwastbe fi and is 
The Only Pain Remedy 
tha: stops ciating pains, all 
pe = 4 and mag . wi sy the 
one spplictlony . Rowels, or glands or organs, by 
iba. one ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 


cos, eee 


may suffer, 


RADWAY’S weeny RELIEF 


INFLAMMATION TEiDS 


gt OF THE BLADDER. 
INFLAMMATION Nort 

Gest oF E LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFIC y the 


T BREATHING. 
ITATION OF THE HEART. 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHTHERIA. 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA, 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACH 
ALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 
Og ont ati “wy ~ Relief to the part 
pplication o e 
or parts where the pale aa e exists will afford 


case and comfort. 
Twenty drops in balfa tumbler of water will 


M ASMS, SOUR STOM. 
HEADACHF, _DI- 

iin NAL PAINS, wn 1 paragilboes ¢ 
bottle of Rad- 

way's hoe Re with them. A few drops » 


‘water will prevent or pains from change © 
water. It BS Detter than Freact Brandy or Bitters he 


FEVER AND AGUE. 


ae dia azen aur cured for cents. There is 
remed es Sete > _ ge rome 
Pay 
Fit 


tllow. ond be ay 
i ~ s on. ong ever, idea vs ator te 


HEALTH! - BEAUTY!! 


SHG PRE UC OREN LAY 
n FUL COMP TexiON SECURED TO tr 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILIAN: RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BOD, UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


bray aay an singers Flesh 
d Weight-is Felt. 


fo GREAT — PURIFIER. 


RHEUM ATE 
Neuralgic, or .: 


astimula 


Ever very drop of the BABA AF ABIL heed . 
ENT communicates through ‘the Blo 
other fluids and ata of 


Seen. Urine, and 
the system the vigor of life, for -it ener 
wastes of the body gta new atid pound” 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, 
Giandular Disease,..Uleers..in the Tbroat, 
Mouth, Tuniors, Nodes. in ithe; . narege and 
other pertsof ithe system, Sore E yes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst dorms Of Skin sang wort Ds, 
Tove ee Scald A con eek Aare 

heam, ingen ay pots, 
Worms in° ie hi, Tamors, Ts in the 
Womb, and) all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, t Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life ciple, are within the 

srange: of this wonder ef Modem 

‘Chemis'zy; apd afew days’ use will prove to 
any persov using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to eae hem. 

Ifibe patient, Gaily becoming reduced by the wastes 


ssccetd “arrestee. waste a pei ae 


and 8 .. does 
aed Ja, SAP RESELL Ma th cto 
ork of purificatio 





the, food pew: better appetite improving, and flesh 
ma: pe i ndhPenntund vent excel all 
krown enents-in the Scrofa 
lous, Comaiutionshy apt vite. | iseases; butit lethe only 


ide” & ntadider omiminione, 


Urmary and Womb diseases, Gravel, a Uime. 
Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of ¥ 
Disense,. Albominuria, apd 0 ‘all Canes feet ees 


ja agp He deposit«, 01 


we ik “toe mbite of rite of an og threads like 
“aie or there's, ‘morbid, dark bows "appear 
fists burning eepetion when 
Small: of the along - 


‘Price $1 per Bottle. 
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4, "Were steed = a ana nee npamive a *parely 


no mercury, minerals, or 


ous yo 
7 mee nine tythptoms resulting from 
‘Tso: Dieesst 
con eee ‘* ness of the Blood in 
Heartburn, 


se Henly aridity of he  Seogat ause 
a eric iat re 
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| 
Heed, Deficiency Yellow. 
in and Eyes, ‘Pain Py the te Bie, Cbe Chest, Limbs, 
y Heat, in the Flesh. 
‘A few doses of RADWAY'S Pi will wise 
from all the abovenam rders. 4 
Cents per Box. BOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE’ 


stamp WAY No. 323 
Worzen fh New ors PAR OL o> Teen 


cs, a a | 
Sonatpatige bn =. jammation of the | 


Corham M’fg Co., 


SILVERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
NO. {| BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
— sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO.., 


Broadway, corner {9th street, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETINGCS. 


Have open a fine line of 
FRENCH MOQU at 3 5 an 75 Cy $3 poy yard. 


ae WILTON! wat 
HFRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS oe 9075 per 


"ENGLI LISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1.25 
ofks THINGS, ete CARPETINGS, WHITE fad PRANCY 


? THE T LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ere me furnish, at short notice, 
ny SOLORED Hi 
ATURE Loy BklGhee poe, Sens 
‘u ne 0: Ee 
E ns we and SATIN and 


GUIPUR 
BULE CURTAIN a a vars 


8. 
BLE COVERS apt GUIPURE 
usuaitosnana TRIMMINGS, in 


* Also 
FURNITURE COVERINGS and DRAPERY MA- 
TERIALS in great variety. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
1 | for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Every requisite in this line ready made and to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


have made a GENERAL REDUCTION OF PRICES 
in their extensive stock of 


French and English Dress Goods, 


consisting in part of 

BROCADED AND STRIPED GRENADINES, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 
ENGLISH BAREGES, LAWNS, AND ORGANDIES, 
PALM-LEAF, POLKA-DOT, AND LACE-STRIPED 

CESTRIPRDPOPLINS 
LA POPLINS, 


SICILLAEN POPLINS, 





FIGURED AND STRIPED JAPANESE POPLINS 
FRENCH CA - 


\SATIN-STRIPED LAWNS, | 

junetage AND’ are dagger , ete. 

(BLACK SILKS, ~ SUMMER SILKS, 
PLAIN SILKS, GRISAILLE SILKS, ete.. 


AT PRICES EQUALLY Low. 
GREAT poeaeenc EN PRICES 


Paris and | Cit City, Made Garments. 


latest styles 


CLOTH, . CASTOR, “SILK, AND LACE 
UES AND POLONAIS. 
LINEN its SUITS AND POLONAIS, 


‘Gentlemen’s Underwear and Hosiery, 


LADIES’ Aye CHILDREN’S HOSIERY. 
“i D SUMMER GLOVES. 
FURNISHING GOODS 


OF: AWA DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS. 


The Beach Carriage. 








For a one or two-seated carriage combined, acknowl- 


| edged the best in use. Easily changed and very com- 


plete. Ask your carriage-maker, or address 
BEACH CARRIACE M’F'C co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 











VAS GEEKNES By 





wil 
r toe is not a sightly thing, say noth- 
i fiealth and comfort. SILVER-TIPPED 
wear out at the toe. 


‘For ssJe by ali dealers. 
Hew delightfalto have dry feet. Farmers, me- 


ies, every SCREW WIRE Boots 
and pay «Meteo Ars ee 
All have the Patent Stamp. 












pn tne 


WARDS INK 


hc 





NRO OF | 
HEN * _ | 








es 
Ridiculeus Ideas are entertained about purgatives. It is dangerous 
scourge the stomach, to rasp the bowels, to prostrate the nervous ph 
furious evacuants. Nature has given a sample, in the famous Seltzer fecha 
te the bilious, constipated, or dyspeptic system needs for its restoration, tag 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Science has improved on Nature by combining all the valuable ingredients of 
the German Fountain in a portable form, and omitting those which haye no 
medioénal virtues. This agreeable and potent saline alterative changes the 

dition of the blood and purifies all the fluids of the body. Sold by all druggists, 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


HAVE OPENED A SALESROOM AT 


47°77 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE SALE OF aa OWN COODS, TO THE TRADE 


DRESS SILKS, BLACK, © 
PARASOL 8 S118 : 


FOULARDS, ALL COLORS AND GRADES, 
BLAOK AND 













FOR Hu a 
AIN B oenune RIBBONS. 


py SILK. 
TS LK! R SELK-MIXTURE red Sen 
ers, but for cals in all ‘Dry Goods Stores in the United Sta 


THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffier and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 


American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 


C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
fend for Circular. 


H. B. GOODRICH, 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WEST, 
191 West Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


MA 
[eas ORGANZINES, AND FIN 
No goods retailed by the M 











Box 2618 












The Favored Scholar. 
, A New Group. Price $i8 


Medal of special award s<ngilienain Tnstitute Expo- 


een eda Porte ae 


“THE (CE. KING REFRIGERATOR 
iu erie et ee 





pe ish- 
le oat jane 5 ° “any other now in 

ft eat of ede over an. 
Ist. It saves per cent, of Ice over all other Refrig- 


ad With Pyne 4 I can freeze a pan of water into 
a It. produtes a dry, cold temperature in the Pro- 
en It ince a temperature of 18 ogee below 
sath, ue article rticie wil I not sca patete ot the taste taste or smell of 
‘mh. nthe Refrigerator is divided into two separate and 
Tih. The Lee Ming is one of the best refrigerators for 


eth. eae ae the erga is one of the finest 
ae by ers e oe ny be abt sweet 


“he. as s ei ay pines from =the Ice. 
intoe 


1 + -% sui table atc 
Saloons, 





amily by 


ree Lon NS BEI 


TORN prs Ce., 








PHELPS, DODGE & co. | 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 





nc, Copper, 
SPELTER, "SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


wah Eri BRASS, AND WIRE. 


» The Flowing Spring 
POULTRY FOUNTAIN 


Wleean 


a au Tae Eo 


pay * net gy, © A SUPERIOR aace core 








Bioeks, " mecond 3 owe inal 


ata Oe 














F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


pa 


RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCES. 


PACE & CO., 


oan 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 
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